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We present to the hands of scholars this combined volume of XIV 
1978 and XV 1979 issues. The delay is mainly due to the late 
avilability of Journals both Indian and foreign. We are thankful to 
the subscribers and scholars to their co-operation in making this 
publication up-to-date. But inspite of our best efforts we are still behind 
two issues which we hope to make up in 1983. This volume contain 

* 512 abstracts of important Research articles on Sanskrit and Indology. 


We are extremely grateful to the authorities of the University 
Grants Commission for subsidising the publication cost of this Digest. 
The Visiting team of the U.G.C. in their last report appreciated the 
standard and utility of this publication. 


I wish to express our gratitude to our Vice-Chancellor Dr. Ganpati 
Chandra Gupta who has been taking keen interest in the development 
of the study and research of Sanskrit and Indology in the University. 


On behalf of the Board of Editors, I wish to request the readers 
ofthis journal to contribute abstracts of their articles published in 
Research Journals, from time to time, for publication in this Digest. 


I should specially thank Dr. (Smt.) Manjula Girdher, Research 
Assistant for collecting the Research information, preparing the Authors' 
Index and looking through the proofs. Shri Murarilal Sharma, 
Dy. Supdt. and Smt, Usha Sharma deserve thanks for rendering help 
in its preparation and publications. 


My thanks are also due to the members of the Editorial Advisory 
Board and colleagues in the Faculty for their co-operation and advice 
from time to time, Dr, D.B.Sen also deserves thanks for looking 
through the entire proof and assisting in editorial work. 


I am also thankful to Mr. T. Philip, Manager, Printing and 
Publications and his staff for bringing out this volume. 


I end this with a note of deep sorrow at the sudden demise of ^. 
Prof. Sadhu Ram of Delhi who rendered invaluable assistance during 23 
the last few years by summarising vast number of articles for the Digest. T. 
It was Jargely due to his ungrudging assistance that the academic — 2 
standard of the Digest could be maintained. We pay our respectful 
- ^ homage to the memory of this great scholar. : 
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Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 

Society, Rajamundry Bi-lingual 
The Journal of Academy of Indore. 

(Indian Numismatics and Sigillography) English 
Jaina Antiquary-Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar, 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
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Journal of Analytical Psychology, London English 
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Journal of Oriental Studies 

Journal of Osmania University, Hyderabad 
Journal of Philosophy, New York 
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Karachi 
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Journal of Polynesian Society,. Willington 
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Journal of Philosophical Studies, Kyoto 
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Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
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Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, 
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Journal of Religious Studies, Guru Gobind 
Singh Department, Punjabi University, 
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Journal of Ranchi University, Ranchi 
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The Journal of Sanskrit Academy, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad 

Journal of the South-East-Asian History, 
Singapore 

Journal of the Shrimati Nathibai Damodar, 
Thachersey 

Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok 
(Thailand) 

Journal of South Seas Society, Singapore 
Journal of the Shivaji University, Kolhapur 


' Journal of Tamil Studies, Madras 


Journal of Tanjore Maharaja 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, Madras 
Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Bombay 

Journal of the University of Gauhati, 
Gauhati 

Journal of the University of Poona, Poona 
Journal of the World History, Paris 
Journal of the Yoga institute, Bombay 
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Karnatak Historical Review, Karnatak 
Korea Journal, Seoul 

Kosal Journal of the Indian Research 
Socity of Avadh. 

Kampila Kalpa, Saugar University, Sagar 
Kala Nidhi, Varanasi 
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*LK Lalit Kala, New Delhi English 
Lin. Lingua, Amsterdam (Holland) English 
LSEWFAP Le’ Spraeck Ende Woord-Book De Frederick 

De Moutman, Paris French 
LTP Less Etudes Philophique French 
Mad. Madhyama, Allahabad Hindi 
Man. Man, London English 
*Marg. Marg, Bombay English 
*MB Madhya Bharati, Jabalpur English 
*Mb. Madhya Bharati Saugar University, Sagar Hindi 
*MBB Museum Bulletin, Baroda * English 
*MBH Maru Bharati, Pilani Hindi 
MBo. Maha Bodhi, Calcutta English 
*ME 'The Mathematics Education and Research 

Sewan (Bibar) English 
Med. Medha, Raipur Hindi 
Metta, Metta Kensington (Australia) English 
MFAB Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Bosten English 
*MFEA Museum for Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm 

(Swedn) English 
Mirh. Mirh Persian 
Mind. Mind, Oxford (England) English 
*MI Man in India, Ranchi English 
MIOC Memories of the Institute for Oriental 

Culture, Tokyo English 
MIP Mother India, Pondicherry English 
*MO Mysore Orientalist, Mysore Bi-lingual 
*Mon, Monist, Kelifcrnia English x 
MM Metric Measures, Delhi English 
MMCP Magadh Mahila College Patrika, Patna 

Univesity, Patna Bi-lingual 
*MR Modern Review, Calcutta English 
MS Modern Schoolman, Missouri (U.S.A.) Enelish 
MSP Marathi Samsodhan Patrika, Bombay Bi-lingual 
MUI Majalla-i-Ulam-i-Islamiya, Aligarh Persian 
*MUJ Marathwada University Journal, 

Aurangabad Bi-lingual 
MUJG Magadh University Journal, Gaya English 
MUSRJ Meerut University Sanskrit Research Journal, 

Ghaziabad [U.P.] Hindi 
Mus Museum, Belgique (Belgium) Multi-lingual 
Mus.J Museum Journal, London English 
MW Muslim World, Hardford (U.S.A.) . English 
NPA Narodi Azli Afriki, Moscow Russian 
Nat. Natya, New Delhi . English 
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*Nav. Navabharata, Prajfia PathasaJa Mandal Wai 
District Satara. Maharashtra. Marathi 
NC Numismatic Chronicle, London English 
*NCPA National Centre for Performing Arts, 
Bombay House, Bombay English 
No New Orient English 
*NPP Nagari Pracarini Patrika, Varanasi Hindi 
*NUJ Nagpur University Journal, Nagpur Bi-lingual 
NV NV men. Leiden (Netherlands) Bi-lingual 
*OA Oriental Art, London Bi-lingual 
*OB The Orient, Bombay English 
OC Oriental Culture, Tokyo (Japan) Japanese 
*OH Our Heritage, Calcutta Bi-lingual 
OHR J Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
Bhuvaneshwar English 
OLZ Orientalische Literature Zeitung : 
Journal of Oriental Literature, Leipzig 
(Germany) German 
*Or, Orientalia (New Series), Rome Multi-lingual 
Orb. Orbis, Louvain (Belgium) Multi-lingual 
Ori. Oriens, Leiden (Netherlands) Bi-lingual 
OS Orientalia Suecana, Uppasala (Sweden) Multi-lingual 
OT Oriental Thought, Poona English 
OW Orient/West, Tokyo (Japan) English 
PAPS Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia English 
*PB Prabhuddha Bharata, Calcutta English 
Per. Personalist, Los Angles (U.S.A.) English 
*PEW Philosophy : East and West. Hawai English 
PH Philosophy (Journal of the Royal Institute 
of Philosophy), London English 
i Ph. Q Philosophical Quartely. Scotland English 
af Phr. Phronesis, Assen (Netherlands) English 
PI. Psychis International, Moradabad English 
PIM Prace I Materialy, Lodzi (Poland) Polish 
PK Prabuddha Karnatak, Mysore Kanada 
PKVRJ The Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth Research 
P! Journal, Akola English 
PO Poona Orientalist, Poona Engiish 
E *PP Parishd Patrika, Patna Hindi 
[s *PPB Prachya Pratibha, Bhopal Hindi 
*PPO Past and Present, Oxford English 
PQ Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi English 
PR Philosophical Review, New York English ; 
*PRK Purakalpa, Varanasi . Hindi 
*Pra Prajfiá, Varanasi Bi-lingual 
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Prerana, Jodhpur 

Philosophia Reformata, Kampen 
(Netherlands) 

Puratattva, Bulletin of the Indian 
Archaeologyical Society, Delhi 

Patna University Journal, Patna 

Punjab University Research Bulletin (Arts) 
Chandigarh 

Purana, Varanasi 

Quraterly Journal of Mythic Society, 
Bangalore 

Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 
Culcutta 

Quest, Bombay 

Revenu D' Assyriologie et D' Archologie 
Oriental, Paris (France) 

Revue Archelogique, Paris 

Rasavanti, Lucknow 
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Multi-lingual 


English 
English 


English 
Bi-lingual 


English 


English 
English 


French 
French 
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Rajasthan Bharati Sadul Rajasthani Research 


Institute, Bikaner (Rajasthan) 

The Researcher Bulletin of the Rajasthan 
Archaeology and Museum 

Royal Central Asian Journal, London 
Religious Dieest, Talangana, Ceylon 
Re'pertorire D' art et D' archeologie, Paris 
(France) 

Rivista Degli Studi Oriental, Rome 
Revue de |’ Historie des Religions, 

Paris 

Research Information Bulletin, Delhi 
Research Journal of Philosophy and Social 
Sciences, Meerut 

Rehnema-ye Ketab, Tehran (Iran) 

Roop Lekha, New Delhi 

Rtam, Journal of Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit 
Parishad, Lucknow 

Review of Metaphysics, New Haven 
Rocznik Orientalistyczny, Warszawa 


Hindi 


Bi-lingual 
English 
English 


French 
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French 
English 


English 
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English 
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Revue Rumaine de Linguistiques, Bucharest, 
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Recherches Sur La Biographic Du Buddha 
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Rajasthan University Studies, Jaipur 
Sacculum, West Germany 

Sovietskaya Archaeology, Moscow 
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SAA Soviet Anthropology and Archaeology, 
New York English 
p *Sag. Sagarika, Sagar Sanskrit 
Sam. Samskriti, New Delhi Hindi 
[ $ Sams. Samsodhak, Dhulir (India) Marathi 
n *Sinvid Samvid Sanskrit Traimasiki Bharatiya 
| Vidyà Bhavan, Bombay Sanskrit 
Sap. Saptasindhu, Patiala Hindi 
*Sar. Sarasvati, Allahabad Hindi 
EC Sav. Savita, Ajmer Hindi 
| ea SB. Sodha Bharati, Lucknow Bi-lingual 
i d *SBB Sur Bharti, Baroda Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 
i Baroda Sanskrit 
I SE Sovietskya Ethnografia, Moscow Russian 
E SIE Studies in Indian Epigraphy, Journal of the 
NC Epigraphical Society of India, Mysore English 
j SIJ Sino-Indian Journal, Calcutta Eoglish 3 
Sin. Singolica Bi-lingual = 
| SK Self-Knowledge, London English 3 
Smb. Sambodhi Multi-lingual z 
SMJ Sarawak Museum Jourpal, Sarawak English 
SN Sangeet Natak, New Delhi English 
*Sod. Pat. Sodha Patrika. Udaipur Hindi 
SORIB Swādhyāya, Oriental Research Institute E 
Baroda Gujarati à 
SP Sahitya Patrika, Dacca Bengali 3 
SPA Sammelana Patrika, Allahabad Hindi 1 
*SPP Sarada Pitha Pradipa, Dwarka Multi-lingual 
SP; Sanskrit Pratibha, New Delhi Sanskrit 
Sanskrit Ranga Annual, Madras English 
Sarasvati Ranga Sushama, Varanasi Sanskrit 
Soviet Studies in History, New York English 
Soviet Sociology, New York English 
= Sanskrit Sangama, Poona Marathi 
— Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta Sanskrit 
. Sukhen, Tehran (Iran) Persian 
e : Sindi University Journal of Education English 
i MA - Sanskrit Vimarsh Sanskrit 
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Thom. Thomist, Washington English 
Trip. Tripathaga, Lucknow Hindi 
TTDJ Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam Journal, 

Tirupati Bi-lingual 
UA United Asia, Bombay English 
*UAS University of Allahabad Studies, Allahabad English 
*UB Uttara Bharti, Agra English 
UJH University Journal of History, Jabalpur English 
UPHS Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, 

Lucknow . Bi-lingual 
*URSSH University of Rajasthan Studies, 

Deptt. of Sanskrit and Hindi, Jaipur Bi-lingual 
Va. Varada, Bisau, Rajasthan Hindi 
VA. Visvabharti Annal, Calcutta English 
*VB Visva Bharti Patrika, Shantiniketan Hindi 
*VBQ Visvabharti Quartely, Calcutta English 
VCC Vivekananda : The Cosmic Conscience 

Cuttack English 
*Vid. Vidya, Ahmedabad Bi-lingual 
Vik. J. Vikram Journal, Ujjain Bi-lingual 
VIJ. Visheshvaranand Indological Journal, 

Hoshiarpur English 
*Vim. Vimar$a Hindi 
Vina. Vina, Indore Hindi 
VJ Visva Jyoti, Hoshiarpur Hindi 
*VK Vedanta Kesari, Madras English 
*VS Visva Sanskritam, Hoshiarpur : Sanskrit 
*VUOJ Venkateswara University Oriental Journal, 

Tirupati Multi-lingual 
VVRB Vallabh Vidyanagar Research Bulletin, 

Bombay Bi-lingual 
VW Vedanta and the West, Hollywood (U.S.A.) English 
WB World Buddhism, Colombo (Ceylon) English 
*Word Word, New York Englisb 
WZDHB Wissenchaft Liche Zeitchrift Der Humboldt, 

Universitat zu Berlin German 


*WZKSO Wiener Zeitschrift ful die Kunde Sud-Und 
Ostasiens and Archiv für Indische Philosophic, 


West Germany German 
YBRASC Year book of the Royal Asiatic Seciety 

Bengal, Calcutta English 
YE Young East, Tokyo (Japan) English 
YM Yoga Mimamsa, Lonavla, Poona English 
ZCSO Zpravy Ceskosolovenske Spolecnoste 


; Orientali-Sticke (Proceedings of the 
i Czechosolovakia Oriental Society), Prague ue 
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1. Agrawala, R.C. :—4 Newly Discovered Sherd from Sonkh and 
the Kinnari Pot from Begram. 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 341-42. 


The armlets of a female figure on the Begram pot depict a Sapatra 
(trefoil) motif consisting of a single row on Syastika marks, a motif 
highly characteristic of pre-Kusána art of India. It may, therefore, be 
dated early towards the later half of first cent. B.C. and the first half 
of first cent. A.D. 


The Begram Kinnari pot does not appear to be a product of 
Alexandrian workmanship. A red-ware potsherd recently excavated by 
a German Excavation expedition at Sonkh (Mathura dist.), from 1st cent. 
B.C. levels, depicts the hind portion of bird feathers with a sapatra 
armlet of a single row swastikas is also presented by the Begram Kinnari 
pot. 


Very likely the Mathuran pot of Sohkh type was copied either in 
Begram or in Mathura region itself. It was during commercial opera- 
tions that such Indian vessel reached Kapisa (Begram) and was copied, 
The Kinnari motif was equally popular in early Indian art, and the 
Kinnari pot recently excavated at Ujjain should not be attributed to 
foreign influence. Begram Kinnari pot evidently shows Indian inspira- 
tion.—S.R. 


2. Caloi, Lucia and Compagnoni, Bruno : — Bone Remains from the 
Site of Loebanr III (Swat, Pakistan). 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 31-44. 


The osteological material described herein was collected in the 
protohistoric settlement of Loebanr III (Swat, Pakistan) dating back 
toc. 1500 B.C. It was found in layers corresponding to the fourth 
chronological horizon (period IV) of the protohistoric cultures of the 
Swat valley during excavation work carried out in 1968 under the 
supervision of G.Stacul. The remains are not particularly abundant, 
consisting of 191 bones or bone fragments. The material is in all 
likelihood, the remains of meals. The animal forms present are only 
six in number, viz., the boar (or pig), the Zebu, the goral, the markor, 
the domestic goat and the domestic sheep. 
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Eight tabular charts are provided to give a comparative estimate of 
the bone remains and arrive at important conclusions therefrom. For 
instance, regarding the Zebu specimens, when the dimensions of the 
finds are compared with those of present day examples from Iranian 
Sistin and of the Shahr-i-Sokhta site (3200-1800 B.C.), it can be seen 
that most of the skeletal portions of the Loebanr III bovidae approach 
the average values of the archaeological form and the maximum values 
of the modern ones. — M.C. 


3.  Champaklakshmi, R. :—Archaeology and Tamil Literary Tradition. 
Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 110-22. 


For finding material evidence for the existence of early cultures, 
intensive exploration of the Kaveri valley has been done, and problem- 
oriented excavation of sites identifiable with Sangam carried out. 


I. Excavations in the Kaveri Valley 
Excavations on nine sites have been described. They are: 


1. Karur(Karüvür), the ancient capital of Cera kingdom, also 
called Vaiiji or Vañji Murram. Its identification with Tiruvafijaikkalam 
on the W. coast is refuted, and it has been identified with inland town 
Karur, Tiruchirapalli district, by Nilakantha Sastri. Excavations have 
yielded a fairly large number of Roman coins. 


2. Uraiytir, the site of old Cola capital of Sangam period, a 
strongly defended city with burial grounds full of stones in its outskirts 
which suggest to be Megalithic cairn and dolmen burials, It was an 
important port-capital. Excavation has established three cultural 
periods. I. BRW and Russet Coated Painted Ware, etc. If. BRW 
gradually declines, red-slipped ware emerges. Excavations have not 
confined the literary description of Uraiyur. 


3-9 the sites excavated are: Tirukkampuliyur, Alagarai, Kaverip- 
pumpattinum, Korkai, Katicipuram, Arikamedu and Vasavasamudram, 


Black and Red Ware and megaliths 


Uniform occurrence of BRW in the lowest levels of all excavated 
sites .and the density of the distribution of Megaliths with the dominant 
BRW would show that the BRW levels represent the earliest settlement 
of a wide-spread agrarian population. BRW is quite independent of the 
= Megalithic idea as it occurs also in non-Megalithic context. Pottery, 
iron, etc., which can be linked up with the Dravidians, stress the need 
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for large scale excavation of the habitation sites Megalithic folks and a 
comparative study of graffiti marks on potsherds with those on Harappan 
and post-Harappan seals with which some of them resemble. It would 
be significant for the expansion of the proto-Indian cultures. 


Problems involved in the study of the Megaliths relate to the types 
of burials and the pattern of their distribution in south India, particularly 
in Tamil Nadu. 


It would be useful to look for evidence of BRW people in the 
earliest known traditions of the south to trace them backwards with the 
help of archaeology of the sites in India. All such references would 
show that the Sangam represented at least the last phase of Megalithic 
culture in this region. A clue for the authors of this culture and their 
descendants should be looked for in the Sangam works. They may be 
the Vélir (chieftains) and Vélalas (peasants) mentioned in the Sangam 
literature. 

Agastya is said to have brought Arya civilization to the South. 
He is better known from Tamil traditions than from Sanskrit and is 
called the father of Tamil who organized the Second Tamil Sangama 
and composed Agattiyam, the earliest grammar of Tamil language. 


We have a number of habitational sites in Tamil Nadu with dates 
ranging from 4th-5th cent. to Ist-2nd cent. A.D. The Sangam works 
may be said to represent a stage of expansion of this culture. Some of 
the Vélir territories described in the Sangam works can be identified 
with the help of inscriptions and persistent association of certain areas 
with these chieftains.—S.R. 


4. Chitalwala, Y.M. :—The Concept of Settlement Patterns as a - 


Model and Its Applicability to the A*ch«aeology of Haryana. 
JHS, VII, Nos. 1-?; 1975, pp. 1-7. 


The term settlement archacology is in use for more than halfa 
century having a strong geographical. bias. It has been defined by 
various scholars like Gordon Willy, Robert Adam, K.C. Chang, and 
Trigger. 


Model : The choice for the location of the site for settlement 
depends on a variety of factors. Sitelociare often influenced by the 


terrain and the economical potentiality of the physiological milieu. Most 


of the ancient sites are situated on the banks of rivers or in the valleys 
of major water courses, which afford subsistence requirements like water, 
alluvial soil useful for cultivation. Ecology influences the life-ways of 
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the people and serves to determine their subsistence patterns, and the 
nature of economy, their social organization. 


Applicability of the Model to the Archaeology of Haryana : Haryana 
has sheltered cultures from pre-Harappan, Harappan and others up to 
the present day. The ancient river Sarasvati with its dry course running 
across some parts of Haryaua, bad nourished diverse cultures as pre- 
Harappan, Harappan, Painted Grey Ware, North Black Polished Ware 
and Rang Mahal. Important studies like those done by Aurel Stein, 
A, Ghosh and Suraj Bhan allow the determination of the geographical 
milieu of the sites and the pattern of their scatter. 


The pre-Harappan and Harappan sites of Banawali in Hissar 
district would be an interesting subject of archaeological investigation 
about the changing patterns of settlements through the millennia and 
their subtle environmental changes. 


On the basis of the size of the settlement, a rough estimate of the 
population, the amount of its food requirements, etc. can be made. 
From the finds of agricultural produce, remains of fauna and flora, and 
pottery, the food habits (vegetarian or non-vegetarian) and modes of 
cooking and utensils used can be known. While excavating structures 

. material objects like pottery, beads, ornaments and other paraphernalia 
ofevery day should be kept separate house-wise and the number of 
communicating rooms be noted in order to estimate the needs of a 
household, size of the family, the plan of the house or building, etc. 


All these theoretical principles have a great promise as far as the 
archaeology of Haryana is concerned.—S.R. 


5. Dhavalikar, M.K. :—Dharmapála's Stone Boat. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 84-87. 


In the Rimacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin occursa verse in 
connection with the eulogy of Dharmapala, the famous king of Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, which has proved to be controversial only because of 
the references to the stone boat of the king. Historians are of the 
opinion that the passage probably implies a naval expedition or it indi- 
cates the attribution of magic power to the king. A boat of stone has 
come to light from the hills of the University campus at Jalukbari, Gauhati. 
A few large terra-cotta boats are also found in the different parts of the 
city through the excavation or exploration. Some pot-sherds were found 


within the boat, excavated as the boat of the Naragraha hill, which lead 


to assign the boat to the c. 7th to 12th century A.D. The discovery of 
these boats at Gauhati and its environs is unique feature and, most 
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probably, they were meant for enshrining moral remains. On the basis 
of the find spots of terra-cotta-boats, we may also assign the stone-boat 
to the same period. The reign of king Dharmapala also falls within 
this span. This would suggest that Dharmapala may have ordered a 
stone-boat to be made like the one at Gauhati.—B.K. 


6. Dhavalikar, M.K. : —Settlement Archaeology of Imamgaon. 
Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 44-54. 


The excavations at the ancient site on the right bank of Ghod in 
Imámgàáon revealed a sequence of three cultures : Malwa (1600- 
1400 B.C.), followed by a new Early Jorwe Culture (1400-1000 B.C.), 
but elsewhere in Gujarat beginning from 1300 B.C. In Imàmgaon, 
besides the early phase, evidence for a later phase of Jorwe has also 
been found at a few sites in Bhima valley. Owing to climate-deterior- 
ation Jorwe habitation elsewhere in Gujarat came to an end in 1000 B.C.; 
the Jorwe farmers continued to survive in the Bhima valley, the climate 
being not drastic. 


Ecology : The region forms part of Deccan Trap, stony upland 
with rich tracts of black cotton soil and rugged valleys, but is sparsely 
wooded. 


The site at Imamgaon is one of the most extensive Chalcolithic 
sites in Maharashtra. The earliest settlers settled on the right bank of 
Ghod (INM II). The extensive Malwa habitation remains of this period 
are found in all localities except in INM V. There is no proper plan- 
ning in Malwa settlement. Houses were close to each other. The 
Early Jarwe houses were large rectangular structures. The settlement 
shrank during the Later Jarwe period (III) owing to scanty rainfall. 
Later Jarwe habitation was a nuclear settlement with clusters of round 
houses looking like a bee-hive. 


A huge diversion embankment wall was constructed during the 
Early Jarwe Period near the INM V mound S. to NE. direction with 
a channel running parallel for watering lowlying fields. 


A distinguishing features is the location of the craftsmen's quarters 
on the periphery of the habitation. A number of houses of craftsmen 
with big pit silos in the house floors have been unearthed in a small 
area, Period-wise classification of the crafts was: I. Malwa—pottery 
and ivory carving, Il. Early Jarwe—potter, coppersmith. III Later 
Jarwe—goldsmith, lime-maker, wine-distiller, potter and coppersmith. 
A large disturbed house near the priests house yielded the headless 
Mother Goddess in a clay receptacle. 
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Close to the craftsmen's quarters was a unique squarish structure of 
low mud walls partitioned into two rooms by a reed screen, open on 
south and partly on east, yielding very little pottery and domestic 
articles. Owing to large fire-pits ia its S. half, it was perhaps of 
religious character, but due to the existence of a number of pit silos and 
mud platforms for bins, it could have been a granary. To its south was 
a 5 room house of the ruling chief with well plastered floor. 


If calculated on the basis of 200 persons per hectare, the population 
was probably 1000 during the Malwa and Early Jarwe Periods and 400 
in Later Jarwe Period. The Chalcolithic settlement was of community 
pattern. — S.R. 


7. Gupta, P.L. :— British Museum Romano Kusüna Medallion : 
Nature and Importance. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 73-81. 


This gold medallion in the British Museum has a central circular 
disc depicting the head of the Roman Emperor Constantine I, mounted 
with a broad border of several rope and bead strings with an ear on the 
top. On the other side is depicted the enthroned Goddess Ardoksho. 


In an article Góbl has traced out the origin of the Roman motif in 
those coins that were issued in 325 and 326 A.D. at the Vicennalia of 
Constantine and Nicaenum. He has also noticed similarity between 
the Kusana enthroned Ardoksho seen on some Vasudeva coins. He 
says that the medallion was not produced long after 325 A.D., and 
opines that the reigos of king Huviska and Constantine were not widely 
separated in time. It is possible that Vicennalia issues were sent to the 
Kusana court for seeking help in his war with the Sassanians. 


Later on, in another article, he came to the conclusion that : 1. It was 


_ Struck in India, 2. it was the product of a normal Kusana mint, 3. it 
- would have been issued either within the space between 325 and 350 


_A.D., but not later than 337 A.D. when Constantine died. The reason 


ake one believe that it was the product of a Roman or of a 
int, and is testimony of any (real or fictitious) political or 
c relations between Rome and Kusága State of India. It is 
ion o some fanciful jeweller. : 
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Comparing it with the enlarged photograph of another medallion 
which Gupta came across in W. Germany with Peter Berghaus, he 
came to the conclusion that both medallions carried the same pattern, 
differing only in their technical details. In Berghaus's opinion, that 
medallion might have been made in Scandanavia in the 5th cent. A.D. 
The same may be true of the British medallion. 


The only value of the medallion lies in the depiction of Ardoksho 
which affords an evidence of the extension of the Kusampa coins in 
Europe and perhaps of the trade relations with India, direct or 
indirect. —S.R. . 


8. Gurumurthy, S. :—/nscribed — Potsherds from South Indian 
Excavations. 


SIE, II, 1976, pp. 120-24. 


See Under Sec. IV. 


9. Gutschow, Niels :— The Pujahari Math : A Survey of Newar 
Building Techniques and Restoration Methods in the Valley of 
Kathmandu. 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 19i-204 


The majority of the monuments now threatened by decay originated _ 
in the cultural era of the Tibeto-Burmese Newars who founded, in the 
first millennium A.D.. three cities in the valley of Kathmandu. The 
valley flourished in the three city states of Kathmandu, Patan and 
Bhaktapur under the rule of the Malla kings (13th-18th century). 
Originally, the cities owed their wealth to their position between India 
and Tibet (control of trade) and to the rich yields of a sophisticated 
rice cultivation. 


The present study, profusely illustrated with maps, diagrams and 
plans, is divided under the following heads : (1) Historical and Social 
Background; (2) The Pujahari Math : an Institution; (3) Characteristics 
of Newar Buildings; (4) Construction of the Pujahari Math; (5) The 
Design Structure of Newar Residential Buildings; (6) Extent of 
Deterioration and Process of Restoration; (7) Plans for Further 
Restoration Projects; and (8) Problems Involved in Restoration.—M.C. 


10. Joshi, M.C.:--Archaeology and Indian Tradition—Some 
Observations. 


Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 98-102. 


Wheeler's theory of Aryan invasion based on his equation of 
H. Cemetery culture with the Aryans has been convincingly ES 
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B.B. Lal as well as by G.F. Dale and Romila Thapar. Ayasi puras and 
sata-bhuji have no corresponding fortification bearing metallic appear- 
ance or multiple walls, nor saradi puras were places of refuge during 
heavy floods or rains. These puras are natural phenomena of the 
clouds. Similarly, Vrtra (Afi), Indra's enemy, is not a human being. 
Sambara (hill dweller), too, cannot be a Harappan chief. As regards 
Hariyupiya, (Jit. a place with golden sacrificial posts), it is of Sanskritic 
origin and cannot be applied to a non-Aryan settlement. Moreover, 
the attack on it was from the east (RV, 5.121.5) and not from the west 
which could not have been by the invading Aryans. According to 
Indian traditien, the Asura and Deva or Sura are of Aryan origin, and 
if the Asuras were Harappans, they too well can be of the same stock. 


The cuttings at Hastinapura mound show traces of a huge flood 
marking the end of PGW Period If. B.B. Lal felt that this flood 
destroyed the city of Hastinapura during the reign of Nicaksu and the 
capital was shifted to Kausimbi. He substantiated his postulate on 
the ground that PGW had been found in a number of Mahabharata 
sites like Tilpat, Indraprastha, Mathura, Ahicchatra, etc. But he 
emphasized that the evidence being entirely circumstantial, the conclu- 
sion should be considered provisional. 


Some scholars take his view to be the proof of Aryan settlement 
and others, as a proof of Mahabharata tradition. Pururavas, the 
founder of the Paurava (Kuru) line, is also mentioned in the Rgveda 
(1.31.4). Should we, therefore, connect him with PGW settlements ? 
Another difficulty is the gap of 92 generations between  Pururavas 
and the Pandavas. 


If 800 or 750 B.C. is taken to be the date of Mbh. war, the early 
Pururavas are to be placed somewhere before 2000 B.C. Hence the 
association of PGW with Mbh. is doubtful. 


Sankalia and Lal have taken up the problem of the archaeology 
of Ramayana (Ram). Sankalia says that Ayodhya, Kausambi, Mithila, 
Kanyakubja, etc., existed by 100 B.C., The placed occurring in 
Dandakaranya can be identified in the region south of Prayaga. 
Sankalia has not been able to date the episode and put Rama and 
Iksvaku in a chronological frame. Ravana, a Gonda chief and who 
carried away Sita. could be called Sabara, not Raksasa. 


Lai tries to solve the problem by excavations at Ayodhya. But the 
present Ayodhya may not be the ancient Ayidhya which was quite 
- different as described in ‘Yuittiriya Aranyaka (1.27). Shama Sastri feels 
that Ram. episode has evolved out of zodiacal myth. One may accept 
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composition of Taitt. Aran. the memory of Ayodhya of mortals was 
wholly forgotten. 


It is thus clear that Vedic and Puranic traditions will not help 
much on the interpretation of archaeological data.—S.R. 


10. Kuzmina, E.E. : —‘‘The Bactrian Mirage” and the Archaeological 
Reality. On the Problem of the Formation of North Bactrian 
Culture. 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 111-32. 


Without any planned excavations and neglecting the plentiful 
archaeological material, A. Foucher had explained that in his view the 
ancient Bactrian civilisation amounted to no more than a mirage, owing 
to its development merely to a succession of conquerors bringing with 
them a ready-made culture which was later stamped out by nomadic 
peoples. But subsequent systematic digging on rational lines by the 
Soviet archaeologist and an accurate study of the mass of material 
have brought to light a number of rich archaeological sites on the 
Bactrian territory. These have enabled scholars to turn again to an 
examination of the Bactrian problem and reconstruct the history of this 
area from the Bronze age onwards. 


It can now be stated with certainty that in the northern Bactria 
the evolution of a farming culture and a developed artisan production 
is reliably observed from the end of the third millennium B.C.; while 
some data allow us to set the starting point earlier to the middle of that 
millennium. This culture took shape under the direct influence of the 
farmers of southern Turkmenistan, a group of whom, apparently coming 
from Margiana, moved jnto Bactria bringing with them the custom and 
practice connected with agriculture, stock rearing, house-construction, 
pottery and metallurgy. Around the end of the second and beginning 
of the first millennium B.C. important ethnic moyements took place on 
the Bactrian terrritory and various groups of tribes appear on the 
scene. There are grounds for attributing an Indian origin to at least 
one of these groups (The Biskent one) that shifted to Hindustan where 
the Swat cemeteries are thought to have been its legacy.—M.C. 


12. Misra, V.D. and Misra, B.B. :— Archaeological Investigations in 
Shahajahanpur District. 


JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 437-43. 
Lyingin Rohilkhand Division, Shahajahanpur must have formed 


a part of the ancient Paficala Janapada. Mati has yielded many ‘Mitra’ 
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Baghera, Jalalabad and Nigohi. 
Mysterious copper hoards have been found at the following sites : 


1. Dhaka: Its copper hoard comprises five shouldered celts with 
square butt. 


2. Sarthauli: It has yielded five swords (?), a harpoon, and a 


coins. Among prominent sites are the mounds cf Gola Raipur, Khera | 
E 
; 
á 
: 
7 
3 
i 
parasu-like hatchet. 


3. Indilpur (Paragana Kant): From it comes a solitary celt, 
intermediary between flat and shouldered types. 


i 

i 

1 
. 4. Baharia: From here have been discovered (i) a harpoon with 

two pairs of incurved barbs in the middle portion. Its junction with 

the tang is marked by two knobs, tbe right one being perforated for a 

cord, and (ii) a new type of sword with the butt-end turned into a 

pair of barbs near the junction of the blade and hilt at the end of which i 

isa hook for affording stronger grip. B.th these copper implements 

are made by casting and have a prominent medial rib and tapering | 

blade. 


In later exploration, the author found at Baharia only a few 
sherds exclusively of the famous ochre-coloured pottery in the vicinity 
of the provenance of the copper hoard. The site was, therefore, 
presumed to be a single-culture. This shows that the position of | 
Baharia is significant among the sites yielding copper hoards in adding | 
new types to the assemblage of implements and the ochre-coloured | 
pottery from the same spotlike the sites of Rajapur-Parasu, Bisauli, | 
Bahadarabad, Nasirpur, Baragaon, and Saipai. This strengthens the 
conclusion that they are products of the same people who had 
inhabited the Upper Gangetic Valley before the advent of the Aryans. 


Sahajahanpur district also seems to have considerable archaeological 
potentiality as regards painted Grey Ware which has been collected 
from Jaunra, Jallalabad, Noorpur and Nigohi, both plain aod 
painted.— S.R. 
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2 13. Pandey, S.K.:—Eran: A re-assessment of the Chalcolithic and 
i * Iron Age. 
spp, IV, No. 2, 1976, pp. 54-61. 


= According to the C-14 dating, previous dating of the cultural 
period at Eran has been revised. Date of period I changed from 
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c. 20°0-2700 B.C. to e. 2000 or 2100 B.C. to 1300 B.C.; Period II (A) 
is now bracketted between c. 1300 and c. 700 B.C. 


The evidence at Eran shows c. 1300 to be the earliest date for the 
use of iron which has been associated with Period If (A) in Madhya 
Pradesh (M.P.) 


The Chalcolithic complex at Eran is somewhat peculiar and also 
superior as compared to other sites in M.P. The site is contemporary 
with Kayatha and earlier than Navadatoli. On this basis, the early 
Chalcolithic phase dates from c. 2100— c. 1700 B.C. which'is marked by 
four types of pottery, viz. : — 


1. Eran De-Luxe Ware: It is painted black on red, is well 
levigated, and made on fast wheel. Surface treatment is very fine and 
remarkably lustrous. Designs are most geometrical, though animal 
figures and certain symbols are also present. A few sherds have incised 
decoration. 


2. Eran Painted Grey Ware : It is neither similar to neolithic grey 
ware nor to the PGW of Ganga valley. Its manufacturing technique is 
different from that of black-on-red. In lower levels, the occurrence of 
pottery is greater which gradually decreases in upper levels. 


3. Black-and-Red Ware : It was introduced in the later half of the 
early phase. It is known as Ahar Ware and forms the 2nd phase at 
Kayatha and is associated with other Eran ware. It appears that 
Aharians migrated to Eran from their settlement at Kayatha. 


4. Late Chalcolithic Phase : In the 2nd phase, there is remarkable 
Cchange— construction of a mud defence-wall, use of orange-coloured 
Malwa ware alongwith De-Luxe, introduction of channel spout and 
increase in the use of dish-on-stand. 


Period II (beginning of the Iron age) : Revise C-14 date for Period 
II (A) is c. 1300—c. 700 B.C.; for II (B) is c. 700—c. 200—B.C., and for 
II (C) is c. 700 B.C.— c. 100 A.D. 


Iron has been found in almost all the layers of this II (A) peri 9 d 
at Eran. The early phase of iron may be placed between the end of 


the Chalcolithic period and the beginning of the. NBP ware and punch- - 


marked coins.—S.R. 


14. Pardini Adoardo :—The Human Remains from Aligrama Settler $ 


ment (Swāt, Pakistan). 


EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 207-26. AN 


The material consists of skeletal remains in five single graves in 


Aligrāma settlement. The morphology and morphometry of human 
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individuals from all these graves are given inthe form of tables and 
photographic plates. 


In grave No. 1, characteristics of cranial and post-cranial skeleton 
concur to indicate the individual as a female of 20 to 25 years of age. 


In grave No. 2, the sex of the individual remains undetermined 
not only due to the lack of elements useful for diagnosis, but also to the 
young age of 14 or 16. The right femoral shaft found with the skelton 
does not belong to it. The individual must be an adult with a 
moderately developed femoral pilaster. 


In grave 3, the individual is a male of 20 to 25 years. He seems 
to be dolichocnemic, i.e., with distal segment prevailing over proximal 
one. 


In grave No. 4, from the various characteristics, it is inferred that 
the individual was c. 7-8 years old, hence sex could not be determined. 


In grave No. 5, the cranial and post-cranial characteristics show 
that the individual was a male of 25 or 30 years of age. 


A great part of metric and morphometric data are included in 
the range of variability of those from Botkara I, or at any rate, they 
deviate very little from the limits of this range. Thus, the differences 
found are not so numerous or of such a nature as to diversify greatly 
the two groups. A notable anthropological resemblance is evident 
between the skeletons of both the groups. —S.R. 


15. Sankalia, H.D. :—Pre-historic Colonization in India: Archaeologi- 
cal and Literary Evidence. 


Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 72-86. 


The literary data of the Vedas describe regions occupied by various 
tribes or chiefs, and the puranas mention dynasties. None of them 
tells us about the earliest inhabitants and places occupied by them. As 
opposed to this, archaeology has discovered a number of Chalcolithic 
and Megalithic cultures in different parts of India, each of which has to 
be regarded as a colonization, but from where? In our present know- 
ledge, from Iran and countries further westwards. Thus, in Baluchis- 
tan, in the absence of indigenous development, we have to postulate 
arrival of different groups of people at various times, and settling down 

in the same or different sites. This scence changes about 2500 B.C. by 
the spread of a largest Indus Civilization in Baluchistan, Panjab, Sind, 


Loc Saurashtra and even on borders of Afghanistan. Its authors representing 
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a uniform, identical way of life are not known. But there was an 
equally extensive culture covering these regions whose authors had a uni- 
form kind of daily life, a few centuries before the Harappans as revealed 
by small probings by M. Wheeler at Harappa and by other archaeolo- 
gists at Kot Diji, Gumla and Kalibangan. It had no visible roots in the 
earliest indigenous culture. 


The answer to the question ‘from where?’ again points to Iran and 
further field. For, pottery, fabrics and designs at all these places are 
identical. 


Owing to several causes the Indus civilization began to decline and 
disappear by 1700 B.C. New pottery shapes and fabric appeared 
in footed cups or goblets reminding of Iranian parallels, though 
Rangpur goblets are not exact copies of Iranian originals. What was 
the source of these cultures? The house plans and methods of construc- 
tion where indigenous, but these goblets, wine-cups found at Navdatoli, 
Amarkantak, etc., are not used by the Gonds, Bhils, etc. The cereals 
found there take them back to 3000 B.C., but these cereals had much 
earlier origin in West Asia at Catal Huyuk in Turke dating to c. 
6000 B.C. 


V.S. Wakankar has discovered an earlier Kayatha culture near 


Ujjain superimposed by Ahar (Banas) and  Navdatoli. Sankalia 
thinks Bhils to be the original authors of Ahar culture. Further work 
may also reveal various regional pre-historic cultures within India. 


On the fundamental question of colonization, there are two views, 
the orthodox view against the migration of the Aryans from the 
West, and the other of the Western and some Indian scholars in 
favour of migration based on language. In this connection, Sankalia 
has drawn the attention to the fact that traditions, though looked at 


with distrust, do contain a grain of truth which must be discovered by 
long and continuous sieving. 


In the end, he refers to the discovery of a Naga temple at Sonkh 
near Mathura and traditional accounts indicating the existence of Naga 
empire with a centre in Deogarh.— S.R. 


16. Shaffer, Jim G. and Hoffman, Michael :—Kinship and Burial 


among Kushano-Sassanians : A Preliminary Assessment. 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 133-52. 


This assessment of kinship and burial among the Kushano-Sassani- 
RD based on excavations at Said Qala Tepa conducted by the Archa- 
eological Mission of the American Museum of Natural History in 
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1970-71, In presenting the analysis of human skeletal material from the 
site, the authors have a three-fold goal. First, to provide an introduction 
to the basic palaeo-demographic data; secondly, to propose certain 
methods for studying interrelationships between the biological and cul- 
tural aspects of ancient burials; and thirdly, to draw certain conclusions 
about social structure and rules determining the nature and distribution 
of inhumations in the Kushano-Sassanian cemetery at Said Qala Tepa. 
This paper focuses on the third goal and utilizes only those palaeo- 
demographic data necessary to support the conclusions. 


The discussion includes: the site; the chronology; the cultural chara- 
cteristics of burials, e.g., the location, the grave styles, the burial posi- 
tion, and the burial goods; and finally, the cultural patterns determining 
burial placement. Nine tabular charts ar* provided to give details of 
the classified data. —M.C. 


17. Sharma, R.S. :-- The Later Vedic Phase and the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture. 


Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 63-67. 


The later Vedic texts, from Yajurveda to the Upanisads were com- 
posed in the land of Kuru-Paiiciila (Western U.P., Haryana, and neigh- 
bouring parts of Panjab) forming a unit having the same kind of plants. 
trees, fauna and flora. PGW sherds have been found all over this area 
represented by the later Vedic texts. Since the incidence of PGW 
ranges between 3% to 10-15% of the total pottery, there is nothing like 
exclusive PGW culture. Thus the PGW horizon represents a composite 
culture just as the later Vedic texts represent Sanskritic and non- 
Sanskritic, and Aryan and non-Aryan cultures. 


The dating of PGW levels coincides with that of the later Vedic 
texts. The overall picture of the origin and diffusion of PGW covers a 
period of less than five centuries from c. 800 B.C. Neither PGW arch- 
&ology nor these texts know of fire-baked bricks in altar construction. 
Keith places all the Brahmanas in 800-600 B.C., the dates being fixed on 
the basis of linguistic basis, Technologically, the PGW period is dis- 
tinguished by the use of iron implements like spears, arrow-heads, hooks, 
etc., not earlier than 800 B.C. by Carbon-14 dating. Use of iron is 
indicated by several terms in the later Vedic texts. 


PGW deposits 5 to 4 metres deep indicate three or four centuries of 
agricultural habitation using plough drawn by oxen. A few implements 


- from Atranjikhera appear like reaping hooks but no iron sickles (datra) 
appear in the said texts. In Rgvedic age barley was known, but several 
. varieties of rice were cultivated which were used for food and rituals. 
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Wheat (godhiima) found in PGW levels appears in the texts. Animal 
remains from Atranjikhera show that meat was used for food. Animals 
were killed on a large scale in sacrifices. 


To PGW levels belong a good number of pots and dishes. It is 
remarkable that terms ambarisa, ukha, sthali, etc , stand for frying-pan 
resemble broadly the dishes recoverd from the sites. A row of hearths 
at Atranjikhera in PGW levels, and in post-PGW levels at Ahichhatra 
show that they were meant for communal cooking and feeding of large 
families. 


All told, the stage of material equipment of the PGW phase is com- 
parable on many counts to the material culture of the later Vedic texts 
and PGW archaeology can be used for the study of the later Vedic 
culture between Sutlej and upper Gangetic basins in the first half of the 
first millennium B.C.—S.R. 


18. Stacul, Giorgio :-- Excavation at Loebanr III (Swat, Pakistan). 
EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 13-30. 


An exhaustive treatment of the archaeological material excavated at 
Loebanr III in the Swat Valley of Pakistan by the author, with the help 
of adequate maps, plates, tables and line drawings. 


The excavation has helped to clarify several typical aspects of the 
culture corresponding to Period IV in the Swat Valley. The excavation 
has given evidence to the fact that the living habits of the people settled 
over there were especially sedentary, as confirmed by the deep pits cut in 
the ground, as well as by the wealth of fragments of very large vases, 
and finally by the particular type of cattle breeding. The osteological 
analysis of the remains of Sus Scrofa, Bos indicus, Nemorhaedus goral, 
Capra falconeri, domestic sheep and goats, Ovis, etc., show that food 
resources were supplied by sedentary cattle breeding rather than by 
pastoralactivity. Besides the excavation has revealed certain factors 
indicating some activity in the field of outside relationships. For the 
time being, there are only some indications as to their nature. Indeed, 
reliable documentation of relations with Western cultures (of the appea- 
rance of the black grey burnished pottery), as wellas with probably 
northern cultures (of the occurrence of jade finds) is available together 


with other data which bring us to think of trading with the south (fine 
red pottery, sea shells). 


Anyhow, the most distinctive feature is the black-grey burnished 
potteny: Its massive presence may be the result of spreading through 
normal contacts of a new stylistic horizon together with the 
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achievements of new techniques (introduction of the fast wheel), but it 
may also be based on cultural and ethnical changes.— M.C. 


19. Stacul, Giorgio :—Dwelling and Storage-Pits at Loebanr III (Swat, 
Pakistan) 1976, Excavation Report. 


EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 227-53. 


Hut I: This main pit lay almost in the centre of the excavation 
area, Its filling was a dark brown humun, particularly rich in fragments 
of animal bones, clay and daub finds. On the south, lay an almost 
circular fire-place consisting of alternate strips of charcoal and ash. A 
rich variety of finds on the floor level near the fire-place consists of large 
medium-sized and miniature pots, bone artefacts, human and animal 
terracotta figurines, other terracotta objects, a stone celt, a jade bead, 
and small lapis lazuli fragments. 


There are eight Pits, circular or circular oval in plain with varying 
layers of fill consisting of fine and sandy clay, or of light grey earth, or 
red-brown earth with ashes and charcoal, etc. in these Pits. 


The finds recovered from these Pits consisted of jars and vases and 
of various shapes and sizes, wide and narrow mouths, flat, disc or 
concave bases, mostly wheel-turned with various textures, rims, decorat- 
ions, etc. 


The stone objects include a green biconical jade bead, two partly 
damaged polished granite celts, a fragment of discoidal granite pebble 
with central hole, a schist pendant, and some discoidal schist objects 
with central hole. 


Bone objects include two polished anthromorphic hair pins, a flat 
handle decorated with incised straight and zig-zag lines, some points or 
awls, two flattened perforators, etc. 


Terracotta figurines and other objects include six human figurines, 
14 animal figurines among which are 6 complete humped bulls, a spoon, 
a bobbin, 7 biconical and one circular spindle-whorts, and some discoidal 
potsherds with central hole. 


Metal objects include a twisted copper wire and an iron 
arrowhead. 


The Hut I was a large fire-place, Pit I probably a storage, Pits 2 to 
5 formed a composite room, Pit 4 was a fire-place, and the use of Pits 


3,6,7 and 8 is uncertain. 
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Green jade bead shows affinity with those found in Korea and 
Japan graves of the last centuries B.C., polished hair pins bear affinity 
with those from a Shang layer at Cheng-chom. From archaeological 
evidences from Kashmir, cultural connections with China go back to 
2nd half of the 3rd Millennium B. C. New influences from Iron are also 
clearly evident.— S.R. 


20. Stacul, Giorgio & Tusa, Sebastiano :—Report on the Excava- 
tions at Aligrama (Swat, Pakistan) 1976. 


EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 151-206. 


Trench E : Some superimposed masonry of structures discovered 
attested to a succession of construction phases from bottom to top : 


Phase 1: The earliest phase is a wall of irregular stone blocks 
(1/2 metre thick), a peculiar and distinctive element regarding the 
masonry common to phases belonging to later periods. A reddish clay 
floor was found at the base. Throughout the blackish and humid layer, 
considerable quantities of potsherds, charcoal, and animal bones 
was found. 


Phase 2 : It is sandy and gravelly with a few potsherds and no 
coal remains. It revealed a slightly curved wall of average sized stone 
blocks with chip fillings and partly finished faces. There are traces of 
floor level of very hard compact soil. The entire layer 10 is particularly 
rich in humuns, charcoal and potsherds, particularly in the lower 
levels. 


Phase 3 : It has rooms separated by a wall of irregular stone blocks 
and river pebbles with carefully finished faces. It has a wide doorway. 
Layer 9 has a dark soil rich in charcoal and potsherds, and a reddish 
brown clay floor level. 


Phase 4: It is mainly stony and sandy. It has a room divided by 
two walls and has a floor level of compact soil mixed with potsherds. 
Walls are built of stone blocks and river pebbles 


Phase 5 : Area E-2 has rooms separated by a wall of average stone 
blocks with a wide doorway and floor of compact soil and small pebbles. 
In E-3 there are two walls, m and n. M is built of uniform stone blocks 
with surfaces finished by chiselling 


Phase 6: It has rooms separated by walls i, j,k with multiple 


compact floor levels with potsherds superimposed throughout. On one 
floor was a rectangular schist slab. Wall k is built of irregularly 
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arranged stones and river pebbles. Layer 4 mainly consists of black soil 
with much potsherds, charcoal and bones. 


Phase 7: Layer 3 is mainly clayey. It has rooms separated by 
walls a, c, d, f of similar masonry. Floor is of compact earth. In 
layer 2 large quantities of charcoal and fragments of vases were 
found. 


Phase 8 : It has rooms delimited by walls b,c built in the same 
technique, The floor is of reddish or brownish clay. 


The finds consist mostly of pottery, a few spindle-whorls, broken 
human terracotta figurines, stone tools, copper and iron objects. Iron 
is associated with the last two phases. On the basis of typology of 
finds, these phases are related to the cultural periods already attested in 
Aligrama itself and in other Swat valley sites. The earliest phase dates 
back to Period IV in chronological sequence of Ghiligai. The following 
five phases are related to Period V. In area E, there is no construction 
phase of Period VI. Above layer 3 there are two most recent construc- 
tion phases related to an age immediately following Period VII, though 
there is no evidence of the construction phase of Period VII. 


Here follows the description of Trenches E, F and K. 


The examination of finds from Trench K does not modify or extend 
the archaeological picture of the period included between 4th cent. B.C. 
and 4th cent. A.D. The pottery accounts for the bulk of finds and resem- 
bles more or less that of nearby and distant sites in the NWEP. The finds 
of a bronze coin in layer 2, could not solve chronological problem, 
being illegible. It is possibly a coin of Kaniska I (128-51 A.D.) or of 
Vasudeva I or their types. On this basis, upper horizon may be between 
Ist and 4th A.D: which is confirmed by parallels with Charsadda. On 
the basis of correlation with Charsadda, lower horizon can be assigned 
to absolute dating lying between 4th and 2nd cent. B.C. as layers 4 
and 5 form this horizon. 


A small number of rodent specimens from Swat Grave layers 
and from layers of Maurya period (3rd cent. B.C.) consist mainly 
in mandibles and complete rows of teeth belong to the genus 
Rattus. —S.R. 

21. Suraj Bhan :— Report of Excavations at Sugh (1964 and 1965). 
JHS, IX, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-49. 


1l. Literary Tradition : Sugh, an important ancient city, has been 
ientioned in the Taittiriya Aranyaka under the name Turghna. It is 
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mentioned in the Mahabharata, Astadhyayi of Panini, early Pali litera- 
ture, Patafijali, and Hieun Tsang. Varahamihira has also referred to 
it. The city probably lost its importance and glory after 7th cent. 


Culture and Main Characteristics of Different Periods : 


The excavations revealed a sequence of three cultural periods (I, II, 
and III), the first being divided into two sub-periods IA and IB 
phases. All the three periods are distinguished by their characteristic 
pottery, terracotta figurines, coins, sealing, etc. 


Sub-period IA: The cultural deposits of this period consist of 
Painted Grey Ware, NBP alongwith the grey and black slipped ware. 
This phase marks the transitional stage of the Grey Ware culture. The 
absence of structural remains and a few brick-bats indicate the use of 
mud bricks for building houses. Household tools of copper and iron 
were few. The period on the whole represents a formative stage of the 
settlement which eventually grew into an important city of N. India by 
Paninian times. It may be dated from 500 to 400 BC. 


Period IB : The sub-period is distinguished by the absence of 
PWG. The NBP and grey wares continue suggesting a continuity of 
the culture. A stage of efflorescence is marked by the burnt brick 
houses, with terracotta drain pipes suggesting flat roofs, use of ring-wells 
and soakage jars, household articles of iron and copper, silver and gold 
Ornaments and coins, and terracotta figurines of males, Mother Goddess, 
animals (moulded and hand-made), etc. Heavy ornamentation, trans- 
Parent drapery and shallow relief of the moulded plaques depict the 
characteristic of Sunga art tradition. Silver Punch-Marked, Silver Indo- 
Greek coins of Menander and Antimachus, and uninscribed or inscribed 
copper coins constitute the currency of the period. A cast lead coins 
with the name Kadasa in Mauryan script. trisila and a snake on snake 
and elephant with rider on the obverse and a plaque depicting a 
child learning alphabet on a wooden plate showing the letter a to 
na in early Brahmi are interesting. This phase may be dated c. 500 B.C. 
and Ist cent. B.C. 


Period II : is characterized by early historic red ware and red 
Polished Ware. Grey ware tradition disappears, houses are constructed 
of mud and burnt bricks, iron and copper are used for implements for 
household and agriculture (mostly of iron) and crucibles indicate the 
flourishing metal industry during the early Christian era tracing back 
the iron-working tradition of Jagadhari region. 


The Kusàna tradition of Art isin its exuberance. Ornaments re- 


covered comprise beads of jasper, carnelian, agate, quartz, terracotta, i E 
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glassand copper. The period may be assigned to Ist cent. B.C. and 
c. A.D. 300. 


Period III : Remains of any regular occupation succeeding the 7th 
cent. could not be traced. The pottery of this last flimsy period is 
characterized by red ware knife-edged bowls, basins and handis with 
splayed rime decorated with notched designs. Two terracotta sealings, 
one bearing the name Vydghraraja in Gupta Brahmi (5th-6th 
cent.) and the other Sugh in Devanagari (12th-13th cent.) are interest- 
ing. The animal remains include those of ox, horse, calf, antelope, 
sheep, goat, dog and a large lizard. 


According to Hieun Tsang’s testimony, the city survived at least up 
to the 7th cent. Coins of Tomaras and Chauhanas may further stretch 
the life-span of the city by a few centuries. 


Then follows a detailed account of the cuttings, chronology, 
pottery, other finds, coins and sealings and animal remains. 
—S.R. 


22. Verardi, Giovanni :—Notes on Afghan Archaeology, II : Ganesa 
Seated on Lion—A New Sahi Marble. 


EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 277-83. 


The marble stele represents four-armed Ganeéa in lalitasana with 
left leg bent horizontally and the right vertically. The upper right hand 
holds the staff, the lower left presumably modaka, the broken lower 
right hand probably held aksamala, and upper left is lost. The probos- 
cis is also lost, the only tusk surviving is on the right side. Behind is 
the beaded halo. 


He bears a crown of three plaques on a beaded fillet, a necklace, 
a Sarpa-yajnopavita, wide trousers held bya clasp. The vahana lion, 
instead of a mouse,is very unusual. Itis under the god’s left knee. 
The marble is rather poor and execution of the sculpture is not of the 
best, which indicate it to be a Sahi sculpture. Although Sahi’s capital 
was Kabul, yet influence of Hindu religion and art is also present in 


other areas of Afghanisten. At Tapa Sardar, Ghazni, a Buddhist 


chapel containing a huge image of Durga Mahisasuramardini was found. 
The Gaguri area and the boardering area of Qarabag proved to be 
extremely rich in Buddhist remains. 


This is followed by details of Ganega’s dress (trousers), art style, 
etc, — S.R. ; 
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23. Arya, Surendra Kumar :—Jayasirmihapura Jaina Puratattva-Samgra- 
halaya ki  Aprakasita — Tirthankara-Pratimüen | (Un-published 
Tirthankara Images in the Jaina Archaeological Museum, Jaya- 
simhapura). (in Hindi). 


Sod. pat, XXVIII, No. 2, 1977, pp. 52-57. 


There are about 37 images of the first Tirthaükara Adinatha or 
Rsabhanatha mostly seated in padmüsana pose, characterised by 
Dharma-cakra on prabhamandala, bull as vehicle, leafy branch of banyan 


tree, Gomukhi Yaksa and Yaksini CakreSvari and the worshippers 
Bharata and Bahubali. 


Other Tirthankara images contain those of the second Tirthankara 
Ajitanatha of Sambhunatha, Abhinandanatha, Sumatinatha, Par$vanatha, 
Candraprabha, etc., with their respective emblems, Yaksas, Yaksls, 
attendants, vehicles, etc. Some surviving feet of the Tirthankaras with 
inscriptions are also there, one of which suggests the image of 
Suviddhinatha, the 9th Tirthankara. Inscribed image of V.S. 1222 include 
one witha deer anda surviving Mahamanasi Yaksini which indicate 
the Tirthankara Santinatha. Under the image of Kunthunatha is a goat, 
and, on the image of Guna, there are Gandharva Yaksa and Bala 
Yaksini white marble image (No. 36) is Suvratanatha. There is only 
one image of the 22nd Tirthankara Neminatha from Jamner. These most 
numerous images in the Museum are those of Pargvanatha acd Vardha- 


mana Mahavira, the 24th Tirthankara in padmüsana with lion as his 
emblem, —S.R. 


24. Bajpai, K.D. :— Development of Jaina Art in Madhya Pradesh. 


JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 81-84. 


Early evidence of the spread of Jainism in Madhya Pradesh is 
lacking. Jaina tradition mentions the ancient city of Vidi$a where 
Tirthankara was worshipped in the form of Jivantasvami. For Jaina 


connection with Ujjayini, Kalakacarya-kathanaka and other traditionala 
accounts may be mentioned. 


Vidi$à was a centre of Yaksa-worship, and subsequently of Nāga 
cult from the times of the Naga rule to the early mediaeval times. 
Vidisa came in contact with Mathura in Kusana reign. It was at 
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Mathura that Tirthankara images were given their distinctive iconogra- 
phic symbology. The Srivatsa symbol, which is absent on the 
earliest Tirthankara image from Lohanipur (in Patna Dist.), appears 
clearly on Mathura images. 


Three inscribed Tirthankara images in the round were recently 
discovered near Vidi$à, two of them of Candraprabha and one of 
Puspadanta. They are described as caused to be made by Maharajadhiraja 
Ramagupta, the elder brother of Candragupta II. A Jarge number of 
copper coins of Ramagupta are known from Vidi$à region. The sitting 
posture in dhyana-mudra. the scalloped halo behind their heads, 
Srivatsa symbol on their chests, two deva chowri-bearers wearing 
ardhoruka and uttariya, ornaments and mukufa, and a cakra flanked on 
each side by a lion with tail raised on the pedestal are noteworthy. The 
palaeography of the inscriptions is similar to that on Udayagiri and 
Sàfichi. 


The Parsvanatha image in cave 20 of Udayagiri, carved during the 
reign of Kumaragupta I, shows the usual features of the Gupta Tirthan- 
kara images. Another important image (A.D. 500) is of a Tirthankara 
from Siri hill (Dist. Panna). During Gupta agea Jaina establishment 
was set up near Da$ávatàra temple, Deogarh, which diffused Jaina 
religious tenets in this region. Temples and art relics of Chanderi, 
Dudbai and Chandpur indicate this. 


Mediaeval Jaina art is characterised by profuse ornamentation and 
iconometry. Chandellas were great patrons of art. [t was at a later 
stage than that of Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava cults that Jaina acaryas 
settled at the east group of temples at Khajuraho and established their 
centre there.—S.R. 


25. Beguin, Gilles :—7wo Himalayan Bronzes in the Guimet Museum. 
EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 167-74. 


Two new, 'extremely precious', Himalayan bronzes have been added 
to the, Guimet Museum's ‘Lanaist Art’ section : (i) a very rare Tibetan 
bronze representing one of the 84 great Magicians (mahdasiddhas) 
of Tantric Buddhism; and (ii a Nepalese statuette displaying a very 
unusual aspect of Hevajra, one of the numerous tutelary deities of 
Tantrism. No. (i) is stated in Utkufukasana in Varadamudrà with a 
nara-kapala in one hand and is adorned with jewels etc., e.g., kundala, 
hara, keyüra, valaya, mafijira and the like. Its date is earlier than 1643 
when the first monastery of b kra ç is Lhun-po was destroyed. The 


SG . image is comparable to three other statuettes already published, viz., 
S those of the Mahasiddha Nag-po-pa (N. & A. Heeramaneck Collection), 


. Padmasarbhava (at Newark) and Milarepa (in N. Delhi). The Gvimet 
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Mahasiddha likewise reveal two other particular details : the eyes are 
encrusted with silver, and the lotus seat rests on a square base decorated 
with animals. These features are common to Kashmir sculpture and the 
Pala-Sena Bronzes of N.E. India from the 8th to the 12th century. 


The statuette No. (ii) is made up of three main parts : the persona- 
ges, the halo and the base. The god is represented dancing in union 
(maithuna) with his female counterpart (prajiia) goddess Nairatmya. 
This gift of Mlle. de Mallman happily completes the series of Nepalese 
bronzes of the Gurkha epoch in the Guimet Museum. This Hevajra 
seems to be earlier than the Sukhavati Lokegvara, dated 1817, of the 
Newark Museum and evidently earlier than the assortment of bronzes 
brought back by S. Lévi from Nepal in 1898. — M.C. 


26. Benisti, Mireille :—Notes D’ Iconographie Khmére (Notes on 
Khmer in Iconography). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIII, 1976, pp 375-87. 


Supported with eight photos of Ba Kan Slabs, the article tries to 
establish navagraha cult in Khmer iconography. Fig 5 plate XXXIX 
gives clear indication of images of grahas. The article cites references 
from “A study of some Graha-images of India and their possible bearing 
on the nava-devas of Cambodia" by Debalà Mitra. About probable date 
author proposes 923 Saka, i.e. 1001 A.D.—N.D.G. 


27. Bhise, U.R. :—-Samagana. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 41-44. 


In this paper, the scholar attempts to present a precise account of 
various aspects of Sáàman. From Ndradiya Siksa, he mentions two 
different streams of musical traditions which, in the samagana, used two 
different instruments Vina and Venu. Inspite of supremacy of Vina, any- 
how Venu, the more primitive instrument, was allowed to followa samaga. 


The scholar, by using also TaittiriyapratiSakhya, gives a good 
: account of notes (svara) and the musical scales (gramas) used in the 
samagana. Lastly, he describes the legend of emergence of Rc and music 
as noticed in the Brahmana literature.—A.C.D. 


28. Chaturvedi, Lakshmi Narayana :—Jaisalmer ka Mahattvapürana 
Smaraka Nilakantha Mahadeva Mandir (Gadhasisar) Eka-aprakasita 
Silalekha. (An Important Memorial Temple of Jaisalmer 
(Gadhasisar)—an un-published inscription). (in Hindi). : 


Sod. Pat, XXVII, Pt. 4, 1976, pp. 43-45. 


o The author describes a Siva shrine erected by Kalavatii, wife of 
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Rawal Bhim Singh in Samvat 1673. The temple has a simple mandapa, 
antarala and garbhagrha (sanctum). It also has lotus scrolls on the 
torana gateway, Numerous icons of Vinayaka Ganapati, Uma- 
Mahe$vara, Gangadhara, Siva, battle scene etc., are carved within the 
temple. The inscription dated Sarmvat 1673 refers to its construction by 
Kamalavati, 


The temple is paficaratha type elevated over a plinth.—S.B.S. 


29. Choudhury, R.D. :—4 Note on the Temple-Ruins at Majgaon, 
Assam. ' 


JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 15-18. 


Two temples, ruined by earth-quake, stand north and south para- 
llel to each other about a 100 yards apart in Majgaon (Assam). 
The mandapas of these were at a higher level than the garbhagrhas 
and these must have been sopanas (steps) to ascend. The architectural 
pieces lying on the earth may be mentioned as follows : 


1, The sirapattis of the two temples, which must have been 
employed in the dvaras, have in their upper parts a row of miniature 
Sikharas, In each sikhara of the northern temple there is a seated yogi 
figure which is absent in the sikharas of the southern temple. Below 
this Sikhara-row is carved an image of Gaņeśa in the middle. 


2. The silalis of the two are also similar, but do not bear the 
usual two figures of retreating lions, an elephant pair and a vase. 
They have only a decorative design resembling a small tree in the middle. 
This type of silali is not met with in pre-Ahom temples. In addition 
to these broken amalaka pieces and other sculptured stones are also 
lying there. 


3. The dvara-Sakhas of both the temples are in the site. One lone 
$akha is lying at a distance, and two others in the modern namghar 
shrine. The upper part of the sakhas have floral and creeper designs 
in two patías. In the lower part of the lone sakha@ and that of one 
Sakha of the namghar, figures of Ganga, anthromorphic Nandi with bull 
face, holding a danda, and dvarapala are seen in sthanaka attitude. 
The other mamghar Sakha carries the figure of Yamuna, Nandi and 
dyarapala. Figures of Ganga and Yamuna were sculptured on temple 
dvara first in the Gupta period. They also occur on dvara of Daparbatia 
Siva temple three centuries later (c. 6th cent.). This North Indian Gupta 
feature appearing in Brahmaputra valley shows that Majgàon continued 


to maintain Gupta art tradition, though slightly differently. The 
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510 (A.D. 829-30) As the big Harjjarpukhuri tank was excavated 
in Harijar's time, the temples too were possibly built at the same 
time.— S.R. 


30. Das, D.R. :— The Vástubhüsanam—4A newly Discovered Text on 
Architecture. 


JBRSP, LXI, Pts. 1-4, 1975, pp. 79-87. 


The manuscript of Vdastubhiisana was retrieved by T.P. Santra, 
Curator of the Ananda Niketana Kirtisala Rural Museum at . Nabasan in 
Howrah district, from a grocers shop. It was composed by 
Sri Bhisanacandracarya, Jyotisa-tirtha, son of Sri Jagannathacarya 
and grandson of Srimad-Candradeva of Grahavipra community settled 
in the village Jambadi, 6 miles to the west of Haldi river. 


The text is in Sanskrit, preceded by a brief introductory chapter on 
Grharambha. It tells the householder in which side of the homestead he 
should build his dwelling and in which direction it should face, according 
to the quarter of the year and the cardinal point of the side of the 
homestead. It mentions the length and breadth of the house, 16 types 
of vastu, and shapes of the construction like dandakara, omkarasadrsa, 
Mrdangatulya, etc., and their effect. Selection of the homestead, its 
division into bandhas, i.e., blocks the effect of residing in them, the 
auspicious hour to begin the building operation, the height, thickness 
of the walls, the sort of house for each of the four castes, the construc- 
tion of the royal palace, etc., in short numerous details are given. 


The book contains 96 sections including the mevrigalacarana in the 
beginning and upasariháüra at the end. These are again arranged in 
four kramas. The author has compiled after observing the different 
views regarding house-building and consulting various Sastras in the 
Saka year 1833. — S.R. 


3l. . Ekambaranathan, A. :— Buddhist Vestiges in Tondaimandalam. 


BITC, 1977, pp. 17-21. 


The history of Buddhism in Tami] Nadu can be traced back to the 
days of A$oka. His son Mahinda is said to have builta vihara at 
Kavirippumpattinam which testifies to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Tamil Nadu in 3rd cent. B.C. 


1 At Kaficipuram : It was one of the most important Buddhist 
centre in Tondaimandalam. Todukalarkilli, a Cola king constructed a 


caitya ant Kāñcī in which the symbol of Buddha-pada was consecrated. - 
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2. At Pallür : There are three interesting images said to have 
been brought from a nearby mound called Buddhamedu. The brickbats 
scattered there show that there might have originally been a Buddhist 
chapel, later converted into a Siva temple. 


3. At Küvam : Among the relics here, two Buddha figures and a 
dharmacckra have been found in front of a Visnu temple. 


4. At Kanikiluppal : A Buddha image has been noticed on the 
bank of the lake in this valley and a dharmacakra brought from there. 


5. At Mylapore : Two headless Buddhas have been discovered in 
the heart of Mylapore. They were buried below the surface level. 


6. Tiruppaádirippuliyür : also called Patalipuram, was a centre of 
Buddhism at the time of Tevaram Trio. No Buddhist relics survive. 


7. At Saüghamangai : Named after Buddhist Sangha, this region 
was the birth: place of Sakyanayanar who became the head of Buddhist 
institutions at Kafici, and later turned an ardent devotee of Siva. 


Besides these, some of the inscriptions engraved on the Hindu 
temples on loose slabs clearly indicate the existence of Buddhist 
institutions at Tondaimandalam. — S.R. 


32. Gururajachar, S. :—Socio-Economic Role of Temple in Mediaeval 
Karnatakas. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 106-007. 


The author tries to discuss the significant role played by the institu- 
tion of temple in the socio-economic life of mediaeval Karnataka (1000- 
1300 A.D.), mainly in the light of contemporary inscriptions. 


The temple, originally built for the purpose of prayer and worship, 
was an iraportant centre of education and reasoning, religious as well as 
secular. Suggaladevi made certain grants to a temple for the mainte- 
nance, araong other things, of the students, for their food, clothing and 
medicines. The teachers of various branches of learning were to get 
their salaries at Talagunda Prape$vara temple. The institution of 
devadasis (dancing girls) was closely attached with the temples. The 
courtesans enjoyed much wider latitude in society than other women. 
The temple, moreover, was like a big landlord, owing vast properties in 
land acquired by way of devotions or purchase. The tenants cultivating 


the temple lands often enjoyed humane treatment and certain privileges. 
- The temple was also a big employer providing means of livelihood for a 
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fairly large number of persons. It was a big consumer and purchased 
numerous articles for purposes of carrying on daily worship as well as 
feasts and festivals. It also encouraged many of the industries or many 
handicrafts. Some temples also had their own oil mills. Thus it played 
a vital role in the socio-economic life of the people.— P.G. 


33. Jain, Priyamvadà :— Jaina Bhakti-kavya men Sangita (Music in 
Jaina Devotional Poetry). (in Hindi). 


JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 1-7. 


Bhakti is a special form of love of God. It is of nine kinds in which 
a devotee loves and serves his deity in the role of his wife, husband, 
friend, servant. etc. In Jainism, the concept of bhakti is different from 
that of Vedic and Vaisnava sects. 


Jainism attaches great importance to the Karma theory. Salvation 
(mukti) can be achieved on the cessation of good and bad deeds of a 
person. Deeds are only bondage; release from them is mukti. Man is 
free to perform good or evil deeds and also free to enjoy or suffer their 
fruits. God is not some different entity or individual. By the cultiva- 
tion and refinement of its spiritual qualities, an individual soul becomes 
the Supreme Spirit. Such perfected souls are called siddhas. 


The attitude of reverence to such siddhas gave rise to the evolution 
and development of bhakti in Jainism, which advocates devotional 
service to Tirthankaras, Arhats, Siddhas and Acaryas. 


It is regretted that no research work has been done and published 
on the evolution and development of bhakti poetry of Jaina poets who 
were also adept in music. A long list of such poets, their works and 
dates is given hereafter.—S.R. 


34.  Jash, Pranabananda :— ‘Che Garigadhara-mürti of Siva—A_ Histori- 
cal Study. 


JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 25-30. 


Siva is worshipped in Saumya (mild) or Raudra (fierce) forms, or as 
linga symbol. The mild Gaügàdhara form is connected with the descent — 
of Ganga from heaven by severe austerities of Bhagiratha in order to 
purify the ashes of the sinful sons of Sagara. The force of the descending — 
waters of Ganga was borne by the matted hair of Siva, and released 
from there, they flowed in a trickle to the earth (vide Puranas, Ramayana 
E and. Agamas), C 
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According to the silpa texts, Siva should be standing with his right 
leg planted vertically on the earth and the left slightly bent; front right 
hand touching the chin of Uma on the left, feeling jealous of Gaaga, 
and his left front arm embracing Uma; back right arm lifted up to the 
usnisa on the crown of the head and holding a jata on which stands 
Ganga. His back left hand carries a mrga. Bhagiratha with some Rsis 
is shown praising on the left. 


In Kamika and Karanagamas, the details are different. Siva is shown 
with three eyes; front right and left hands in abhaya and kataka pose; 
and the other two carrying parasu and mrga respectively. The parasu- 
holding hand should be raised up to the ear; Bhagiratha's figure made 
to asta-tala measurements, should reach to the navel, chest or neck of 
Siva. 


This iconographic description is followed by the detailed description 
of the best specimen of Siva Gangadhara—murti from the cave temple 
at Elephanta, and one from the west wall of the rock-cut cave at 
Trichinopoly. 


The rivers Sindhu, sarasvati, Yamuna, Ganga, Narmada, Godavari 
and Kaveri, through which the Aryan culture spread, are held sacred. 
Earlier literary works and archaeological remains refer to this popular 
deity of the Aryans. On the other hand, Siva’s earliest form is found 
on Indus seals belonging to the non-Aryan or Dravidian group. The 
synthesis of Aryan and non-Aryan peoples resulted in the Hindu 
civilization. —S.R. 


a ue 0000 P D 


35. Jha, V.D.: —Unique Syncretistic Image from Bastar. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 35-38. 


This syncretic image was found near the ruins of an ancient temple 
on the bank of an old tank at Dongarrás para of Bhairamgarh, Dist. 
Bastar. 


2 The single-headed and eight-handed deity stands with lotuses in 
= both (natural) hands, stands on a chariot drawn by 7 horses driven by 

= three-headed Aruna. Three-headed-Garuda-figures are also known, 
— — particulary on coins of Ramagupta. 


OR The deity is wearing a Kirita-mukuta with halo, Karna-Kundalas, hara 
with Kaustubha Mani graiveyaka, yajfiopavita, beaded abhyanga round the 
. waist, and long boots. His three other right carry sruk, trisüla and 
: - Sanka, and the three left hands Veda, khatvariga and cakra. Danda is 
E Epicted on the left and Pingala on the right of the deity. 
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Sruk and Veda represent Brahma; triiala and Khafvànga, Siva; and 
Sankha and Cakra, Visnu. 


The syncretistic images of Surya, Visnu, Brahma and Siva were 
introduced during the mediaeval period. Silpa-Sastras like the Apara- 
Jitaprccha, Rüpamndana, Sarada-tilaka-tantra, Markandeya and Visnu- 
dharmottara Puranas mention the said four deities to be abhedya (not 
different). 


The present image shows some affinities with those found in the 
figures of Hari-hara-hiranyagarbha and Hari-hara-pitamaha, but it has 
its own peculiarities. It is unique because it represents the four 
principal Vedic deities as having a common head. It is not prescribed 
in the Silpa-sastras. The deity should be called Hari-Hara-Hiranya- 
garbha-Pitamaha.—S.R. 


36. Kala, Jayantika :—Govardhanadhari Images in Indian 
Plastic Art. 


PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 25-34. 


The earliest depiction of Govardhanadhari Krsna is on a mutilated 
panel of Kusana period (2nd cent. B.C.) on which the head of the main 
figure survives. In a 3rd cent. B.C. sculpture, unearthed from the site 
of Gatāśrama Narayana at Mathura. Krsnais depicted akimbo, has 
kaka-paksa hair style and wears a vanamala. In small panels flanking 
him are cowherds and animals. Many small images of Govardhanadhart 
of Gupta and post-Gupta period have come to light in and around 
Mathura. In short, such images, panels, sculptures, etc., are found at 
the following places : 


l. Terracotta plaque from Sahet-Mahet, Krspa in tribhanga pose. 

2. Panel on upper part of door-jamb from Mandor, Rajasthan, 
5th cent. 

3. Colossal image, 5th-6th cent, vyaghranakha in torque and 

kaka-paksa hair style of Krsna. 

Gupta terracotta c. 5th-6th cent. A.D. 

A panel from Bikaner, Krsna standing amidst herd of cattle. 

Bas-reliefs in Caves Nos. 2, 3 at Badàmi are very important. 

Pillars at Pattadakal (7th cent.) contain a few scenes of it. 

At Krsna-mandapa, Màmallapuram, mt. on left hand, right in 

varadamudra. 

9. Ina panelof SE wallof Paharpur temple. Krsna with four 
hands, supports the mountain on one figure of left hand and 
clasps a woman with the right. 


CORE UE 
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10. The theme was popular in Rajasthan in mediaeval times and is 
depicted in numerous panels. Depiction of the scene is found 
at Osian (8th cent., Bihar 10th cent.); in Cave No. 16 at 
Ellora; in a panel in a temple at Sohagpur (M.P.); depicted 
with Salabha&jika in Hoysalegvara temple at Halebid (llth 
cent.) on wall of Visnu temple at Mosale (12 cent.) and in 
Ke$ava temple at Belur in Karnataka; in Visnu temple at 
Kukdegvara temple at Indore (12th cent); a sculpture at 
Mogalarajapura in Veügi country; at Ellorà but different from 
that at Mamallapuram, and 18th cent, sculpture enshrined 
at Sonamukhi.—S.R. 


37. Kesharwani, S.N. :—The Sita Mata Temple at Deorbijà. 
PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 39-41. 


The sapta-ratha sandstone Kàlachüri temple of Sità Mata with a 
restricted portico in front, stands on the western bank of a tank in 
Deorbija. It is built ona high upapitha with a series of ascending 
mouldings. Above the upapitha rest the adhisthana mouldings over 
which starts the jangha portion having majficika at the lower end and 
two horizontal bands of sculptures. Amongst the Bhadra deities, the 
Hari-Hara-Hiryaha on the garbha (Upper niche) and Sürya on the lower 
niche of the western side are remarkable. 


The surmounting verandika shows a series of ascending mouldings. 

The curvilinear Sikhara is of sapta-ratha variety with three uruSrrigas 

and an elaborate sukanasika at the front. The small portice stands 

on a common upopitha is of a uniform pattern up to verandika and 

contains two ornate pilasters supporting the lintel of the sanctum 

doorway with an elaborate sukanasika on the portico roof, it represents 

| a model of Sala-Sikhara Shrine. It has a series of nine ornamental 

x mouldings at the basement and plinth. The gabled roof has three 

receding tiers, each crowned with loops issuing from Kirtimukhas at the 
top. 


The pafica-Sakha doorway of the sanctum faces east and is carved 

with rosette, puspama/a and human figures At the lower ends of the 

- jambs are carved Ganga and Yamuna on their respective vehicles and 
male and female attendants. On the Jalafa-bimba is the figure of 
-Ganega. The small square sanctum has a flat roof with lotus in relief in 


OW 
the centre. 


ES, n the basis of architectural peculiarities, iconographic elements 
ecorative scheme, the temple may be assigned to the 12th centurv 


—S.R. 
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38. Mate, M S. :—Jaina Murals from Vidarbha. 


JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 125-27. 


Early Jaina-murals belonging to Digambar sect of 8th to 14th century 
A.D. have been noted from ''eccan and Karnataka. A similar, but 
much later expression, of Digambar Jaina mythology at Jamoda in 
Vidarbha (Dist. Buldhana) has been uncovered by the author and his 
colleague. The paintings are found on the walls of Adinatha Shrine 
using deep crimson and green background with firm outlines in black. 
The paintings have the kings, queens, princes, ministers, generals, holy 
men and others with purely decorative motifs as the subject. Geometric 
patterns are absent. Numerous panels depicting twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas also occur beautifully. Of these varied subjects three pieces are des- 
cribed. First is of many groups of attendants arranged in a horizontal 
row. Trees are alternately arranged with each human figure. Second 
painting shows the myth Neminatha, who did not accept a proposal 
of marriage after seeing the sorrowful animals to be slaughtered 
for nuptial feast. Veneration of Ambaji is the subject of the third 
panel. - B.K. 


39. Mishra, R.N. :— Jeina Images and their Predominant Styles : 
Dahala and South KoSala Regions. 


PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 1-13. 


Bahoribandha Jaina image inscription (12th cent.) refers to the 
construction of a temple of Tirthankara Santindtha with white vitana 
image in which was consecrated by Acarya Subhadra. Alhaghata 
inscription of 1159 A.D. mentions the construction of Satishadikaghata 
and Ambika temple. Stylistically, the Jina figures on the doorway 
lintel belong to the art of Dahala when decadence in art had begun. 


Jaina remains in Bilhari and Karitalai regions are prolific though 
scattered. The  Karitalai constructions define the background of 
building activity which eventually influenced the Jaina art. Wholly 

- Jainistic images exhibit distinctive iconographic touch which is non-Jaina, 
e.g., Aranga temple interprets the Saiva bhümija style. The content of : 
Jaina art in this region is rich in types, iconography and style. 


The post-Gupta period in Central India shows a very definite idiom 
of style in sculpture derived from the mannerism of the art of North- 
South Gupta-Vakàtaka tradition. Images from Eran, Mandasor, 
Dahala, Sagar, etc., provide stylistic indices to the evolution of modes 
and mannerism in sculpture during the transitional phase. South 
; Ko$ala. idiom has a greater sophistication, artistry and consecrated 
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historical tradition. Some images like that of Adinatha inside Parghania 
Deo temple reflect a sophistication and purity, distinguished by a 
balariced conglomeration of convex surfaces bounded with a rhythmic 
movement, a re-statement of ‘classical’ idiom. 


IIÍDIGEWEEAT Dx uvlITQyuafcUne gem 


The exuberant and languorous variations of this idiom are fairly ` 
recurrent in the lOth to 14th centuries art of South Kosala. The 2nd à 
and 3rd quarters of 11th cent. witnessed the afflorescence of sculpture | 
in the Dahala region. In the 10th cent. images the details of parikara | 
tend to proliferate and have motifs like elephants, attendants, Jina 
groups standing or seated and fly-whisk bearers. — S.R. 


40.  Mudiyanse, Nandasena :— Antiquities and Paintings from 
Sankhapalavihara (Ceylon). 


EW, XXVI, Nos, 1-2, 1976, pp. 205-12. 


$ 
2 
i 

The Sankhapàla Vihara is situated on the Ratnapura Hambantota 
road, in between the 91-92 mile posts on the left side, in the area called E 
Pallébüdda, in the Tambagamu-pattu of the Atakalan-Koralé of the | 
Ratnapura district. The site is traditionally associated with Phussadeva, i 
one of the ten warriors of Dutthagamani Abhaya (161-137 B.C.). This ; 
warrior whose competence in the blowing of the conch shell is spoken of 
in the Mahavamsa, had, after his association with Dutthagamani Abhaya ` 
in his wars with the Tamils, joined the order of Buddhist monks and 
lived to the end of his days at the Sankhapala Vihara. He is said to | 
have attained arhaniship and passed away at this spot. There are early 
Brahmi inscriptions on the drip ledges of the caves at this site, Two 
of these mention Pusadeva (Pali Phussadeva), as the donor of the caves 
to the order of monks. Below these inscriptions are engravings of a 
conch, a sf4pa and a lamp post. A small stūpa in ruins, exists on the 
summit of the rock above the caves. 


The shrine rooms at the site contain a large number of antiquities 
ofconsiderable iconographic interest. Besides images of the Buddha, 
there are sculptures of Vispu and Skanda, executed in stucco to a height 
of seven feet and placed under a makaratorana. On the walls are 
paintings of (a) Saman, the God of Adam's Peak; (b) Natha 
(Avalokite$vara), one of the principal Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
Pantheon; (c) Siyavatuka, a demon; and (d) Suniyam-Yaka, also a 
demon.—M.C. 


BMQ, III, No. 3, 1977, pp. 5-10. 
The Tantric Goddess Tripura-Sundari Soda$i is like a moon 
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exceeding the full moon by a digit. In the worship of the Goddess, 
10 digits of fire, 12 of Sun and 10 of Moon are also worshipped. 


She is depicted as sitting on the lap of Siva, decked out in 
ornaments, and adorned with a digit of the moon in her forehead. 
This is the 16th digit. She has four arms and carries a noose (pasa), 
goad (arnkusa), bow of sugarcane, and five arrows of flowers. In texts, 
noose is said to be the power of desire (iccha-Sakti), which binds 
creatures; goad is knowledge (jfiana-sakti) that goads towards liberation; 
and the 5 arrows are the power of action (kriya-Sakti). It is said that 
Kama acquired his beauty and power by worship of Sodasi. 


With sensory arrows of flowers, Goddess of Beauty ensnares 
creatures. As Goddess of Conscious-power (Cic-chakt:), she is free from 
Objectivity, and pervades all directions, all entities as subtle essence, and 
is at once being and non-being. She is both terrible and supreme beauty. 


Sri Yantra is also made up of double five triangles. In all these cases, 
as clearly seen in the number of arrows possessed by the Goddess and 
Kama, five represents the senses. By attributing a stitic and dynamic 
aspect to each, they become ten, as also when possessed by a couple. 


Goddess and Kama both have five arrows in their hands. Kama, 
Rati and their friend Vasanta are worshipped as part of the worship of 
the Goddess. The close association of Kama with the Goddess led to 
the particular types of Tantric rites with five ingredients (makaras)— 
wine, meat, fish, gesture (mudra) and coitus. In Ananda-lahart Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, I$vara and Sada-Siva are the five feet of her throne which 
correspond to five senses.—S.R. 


42. Murthy, Krishna K. :—Some Tantric Icons from Amarayati in 
Andhra Pradesh. 
JIT, V., No. 2, 1977, pp. 11-22. 


The author deals with the Tantric icons that have been unearthed 
during the excavations conducted at Amaravati. Interestingly, the 
icons of Buddha, Maitreya, Buddha Padmapani, Buddha with 
Maitreya and Padmapani, Heruka, Jambbala, Shyamatara, Ugratara 
have all been described and the iconographical notes related to them 
have also been visualised.—Author. 


43. Murthy, Krishna K. :— Multi-coiled Ornaments in Early Indian Art. 
JOIB, XXVII, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 27-32. 


Multi-coiled ornament in its varied forms which include karna- - 


bhügana (ear ornaments), arigadas (armlets). proofrakostavalaya (wristlets | e es 
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or bracelets), angulivakas (finger rings) and nüpuras (leg ornaments) 
gets its portraitive in early Indian art and literature. Evidences to such 
ornaments outside India are also available as early asin ancient Egyptian 
age. The prevalance of this ornament outside India even long before 
it had its representation in India indicates, it has foreign origin and it 
is quite likely that this ornament was introduced into India by the 
Romans at Sáfichi and Amaravati.—Author. 


44, Nath, R. :— On the Gateways of Chanderi. 
IJ, XXX, Nos 3-4, 1977, pp. 1-6. 


The art of the gateways of Chanderi is unique in mediaeval archi- 
tecture and deserves to be classed as an independent style. Originally 
there were five gates, of which only three have survived. Teliya 
Darawaza (East) and Changa Darawaza (West) have disappeared. Khüni 
Darawaza (South) is a simple structure renovated from time to time. 
The Faqir or City Darawazà (West), the present main entrance to the 
City, is of unornamented yellowish stone and has an archway with two 
ogee arches on either side. On either side of the exterior, i.e.. Western 
arch, is carved with a Sardula (composite lion motif) on a panel sunk 
into the wall. The Delhi Darawázà (North) is a huge gateway of stone, 
having a lintel and brackets with a flat roof. On either side is an arch 
with a very prominent ogee almost rising above the frieze. 


Sardula is a mythical and auspicious Hindu animal motif which 
shows the abundant faith of the builder in the Hindu myths and some 
beliefs. This rapport with the masses was necessary for a newly found 

= kingdom and an expedient for socio-religious harmony and internal 
| peace. 


EU. In Chanderi there are also interesting free-standing gateways The 
. most important is the Badal Mahala Darawazà in two storeys. Its middle 
iortion has two ogee arches, one over the other. 


N The turrets of the gateways of Chanderi were inspired by Tughlak 
tyle of architecture of Delhi. The lotus medallion owes its origin to 


Such gateways are never used in the Muslim art in India 
> Chanderi They derived inspiration from the Torana of the 


all the features of Chanderi gateways. Two oriel-windows 


rved on the Kati-Ghato Darawàzà on Chanderi side. Ithas - 


ablets, one in Persian and the other in Sanskrit. Th 
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in the region of Ghayasuddin Shah of Mandu shows how greatly the 
Muslim elites of Chanderi respected the feelings of the Hindu masses.—S.R. 


45. Nema, Srirama :—Revanta Murti (Image of Revanta). (in Hindi). 
PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 154-56. 


This sandstone Revanta image, preserved in the Indira Kala 
Sangita Vi$vavidyalaya, Khairagarh, has come from the village Khajari. 
It is carved on the upper half of a stone, the lower half is blank. 


Revanta is shown riding a moving horse, holding a whip in his 
right hand and reins in his left hand. His chest is raised. The turban 
on his head with a ribbon border. is somewhat pointed. He wears a 
dhoti reaching down to the knees. A dagger and decorated shields hung 
from his waist-band on the right. Behind the tail of the horse which 
is missing, there stands an umbrella-bearer. The background of the 
image is forest and mountains. , 


From quotations from the Markandeya Purana, Brhatsamhita, etc., 
it is shown that it is carved according to the prescribed iconographic 
details and that it is the image of God Revanta, the son of Surya who 
was largely worshipped in eastern India.—S.R. 


46. Niyogi, Pushpa :—Cunda : A Popular Buddhist Goddess. 
EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 299-35. 


A popular but mysterious goddess in Buddhist world, both in 
India and outside, is Cunda differently named as Canda, Candra, Cundra, 
Cundrà. The Chinese and Tibetan equivalents may go back to Sanskrit 
Cundi, Candi (Durga), Cundi, etc. The Japanese Shingon sect doubt- 
fully derives it from Sanskrit Sundhi, Sunda, Cunti or Cundi. She is 
called Koti-Sri or Sapta-koti-Buddha-matr-Cunti-deyi, mother of 
Lead Buddhas. Japanese believe her to be Indian Durga, wife of 

iva. 


The form Cunda is met with in Siksa-samuccaya of Santideva, 
Nispannayogavali of Abhayakaragupta, and Sadhanamala. She was — 
known by this name in 11th cent. The name Candra appears in — 
Aryamafijusri-mülakalpa in which she is affiliated with different Dhyani a 
Buddhas like Virocana, and is regarded as one of the Dharini goddesses e x 
assigned to the Dhyàni Buddha Amoghasiddhi. gri 


In iconography, she may be classified according to the number 
arms; though in some cases her identification remains controversial, 
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Two-armed Cundà, appearing in a mandala is described in the 
Nispannayogavali as of white colour, holding in her two hands a rosary 
on which a kamandalu is suspended. Two-armed images, onein Djakarta 
Museum and the other, a Java bronze, holding a bowl, are identified by 
some as Prajiiaparamita, but as Cundà by Conze. 


A four-armed Cunda is mentioned in Sadhanamála with colour of 
autumn moon, one face—her right hand in varada-mudra, a book on 
lotus in the left, and two hands holda bowl. She is to be decked in 
all kinds of ornaments. One such image is in ‘Freer Gallery of Arts" 
in America, Getty describes heras of red colour, sweet expression, 
and holding à rosary and a book in upper hands, while the lower one 
isin “meditation” mudrd holding a vase. Clarke has reproduced a 
“Caturbhuja-Cunda” of China. One is in Cave 12 of Ellora. 


Six-armed Cunda is portrayed in Cave No. 10 at Ellora, and 
8-armed is kept in Leyden Museum of Ethnology, and one illustrated on 
a panel in Candi Mendut, Java. A 12-armed bronze image was dis- 
covered from site No. 1 at Nalanda. 


Sixteen-armed Cunda is illustrated in Cambridge University MS, 
seated on lotus throne in vajrasana. A 16-armed image from Nepal is 
preserved in Baroda Museum of which the special feature is the seat 
which is on the prostrate figure of a man. In Sadhana, she is stated to 


be sitting on sattva-paryanka — of man or animal. It is placed in 16th 
century. 


A 9th cent. 18-armed image, found at Niyamatpur (Bangla Desh) 
is preserved in Varendra Research Society Museum. One was found 
" at Nalanda in site No. 4, another of stone from Nalanda is preserved 
in National Museum, New Delhi. An 18-armed bronze female deity 

is preserved in the Museum für Vólkerkunde, Vienna, Austria. 


Tu tes 1. Cundà as Companion Deity : Cundà as companion deity of Astab- 
— —huja Kurukulla is described in Sadhanamála. She is seated on a lotus 
petal in the Jsana corner of Kurukulla-mandala. 


UR 2. Cunda in Kalacakra-mandala is described in the Nispannayoga- 
— ali as the wife of Takkiraja who resembles Dhyani Buddha Ratnasam- 
‘bhava. She is white in colour with four arms. 


— — 5, Two-armed Cunda in Dharmadhatuvagisvara-mandala carries in ae 

two hands a rosary on which a kamandalu is suspended. She is k 
gthe 12 Dharini deities stationed in the northern direction who 
laced in the family of the Dhyani Buddha Amoghasiddhi of green 
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4. Cunda in Mafijuvajra-mandala appears with a large number of 
gods and goddesses and placed in /sana corner. She is of white comple- 
xion and has 26 arms. 


Hereafter are described the attributes and gestures of Cunda and 
significance.— S.R 


47. . Padigar, Shrinivas :— Some Sculptures of Malegitti Sivalaya and 
Their [dentification. 


JKU, XIII, 1977, pp. 62-65. 


Malegitti Sivàlaya on the rocky hill of Badàmi has some iconogra- 
phically and stylistically remarkable sculptures. On either side of the 
doorway of the Sabhamandapa is a Mevakostha containing the figure of a 
man. As the temple has been identified as Strya temple, these two male 
figures are the Dyarapalas, Danda and Pingala. The right side figures 
is mutilated. The left side Dvarapala, standing with his legs slightly 
bent, holds a khadga (sword) and «hetaka (shield). He wears a 
kirita-mukuta behind which, is a vertically stretched nimbus (prabha- 
mandala). He is represented nude. Nudity seems to be peculiar to 
this Sivalaya. At each corner of the panel is a kubja (dwarf) each in a 
different pose. 


The sculpture occupying the left recess of the ante-chamber leading 
to the Garbhagrha shows a male figure and a female having the human 
bust horse’s hind part. The male holds a gadā in his right hand and the 
hair of the female in the left. The female holds an object looking like a 
rope in her right hand and the left is engaged in releasing her hair from 
the man’s grip, who has placed his left leg on her posterior. Both the 
figures wear kiritamukutas, but prabhamandala is conspicuously 
absent. 


The suggestion that it represents KeSava slaying the demon Kesin 
is unacceptable because Keéin wasa male. Here the figure is ofa 
female. On the basis of Puranic legends, the sculpture represents Surya 
threatening Chaya, the likeness of Samjiia, the wife of Sürya. Samjna 
had left Chaya as her substitute when leaving for her father’s home. 
Chaya is being threatened because she did not treat the children of 
Samjüa well and refuses to tell the truth to Sürya when asked.—S.R. 


48. Pandeya, Syama Kumara :—Daksina KoSala ka Kala-Vaibhava 
(The Splendour of the Art of South Kosala). (in Hindi). 

PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 125-41. 

Not being among the mahajanapadas of Buddha’s time and being 


- away from trade routes, the art of South Kogala does not. show Maurya 
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influence. For the first time the art here developed with the develop- 
ment of the Vaisnava cult, in the 2nd century A.D. 


The image of four-armed Visnu holding a conch or citron in his 
front hands joined at the chest, his right back hand on the top of a 
heavy gadā and the left carrying a cakra was the first to be sculptured 
at Malhar. The inscription padadatasa bhayd bhavadayayi karapita 
tells that it was caused to be made by the Bhiaradvaji wife of parnadatta. 
There must lave been a temple (not lost) in which it was installed. 


Two 3rd century images, one of Siva and the other of Ardhanari- 
$yara mukhalingam have also come from Malhar. The lower portion 
ofthe Siva image is lost. The god has three eyes and wears a broad 
graiveyaka, Both of his arms are broken. In the Mukhalifngam, 
Parvati on the left wears heavy karna-kundalas and kirita-mukuta. 
Both the images are large and heavy and show local features. Thick 
upturned lip, broad face and the form of the chin show tribal 
features. 


The massiveness and carving in the round show influence of Yaksa 
tradition of Kusàna period. 


After the 3rd century, many art centres like Tala, Kharod, Rajim, 

Adabhara, Pujaripali and Sirpur came into being. The Sarabhapuriyas, 

ae the contemporaries of the Guptas, followed by Somavarhsins and lastly 

by the Kalachüris, show their respective influeuce on the art of South 
: KoSala. 


p^ The images made during the 4th to 8th century can be divided 
q centurywise into four classes. In the first class fall the images in the 
T Devarani-Jethani temple at Tala. They show the influence of Kusana 
: art and also of mature Gupta art. The Nataràja image in a shrine 
ee. (marhi) in front of an Adabhar temple represents the second class. 
v ‘In the third class are included the images from Kharod, Sirpur and 
- Pujaripali The Buddhist art of Sirpur falls in the 4th class. The art 
= of Kalachüri times is completely influenced by the Tripuri style. 


ES 


Further, there is discussion on temple architecture of S. KoSala.—S.R. 
i 49. Parekh, V.S. :—An Image of Double-faced Ganesa from Junāgadh. 
/. JOB, XXVII, Nos. 1-2, 1977, p. 40-42. 

ea-worship is related to the ancient Yaksa-worship. In the - 


images of two-armed Gane$a or Gajanana-Yaksa were found. 
slab of pun period from Mathura depicts five elephant fe 
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Gajanana-Yaksas, and possibly played an important part in the 
development of the concept of Paíüca-Gane$a coins. The Indo-Greek 
coins of Eukratides (B.C. 171-150) and Hermius (1st cent. B.C.) show 
the earliest representation of Ganesa on them. Thus, Ganesga was 
included among important Hindu deities up to 2nd or Ist cent. B.C. 


Full iconographic representation of Ganesga is found in the early 
Gupta period on specimens from Udayagiri Cave, Kabul and Samlaji. 
Among the forms of Ganesa, five-faced Heramba-Ganega is noteworthy. 
The aforesaid Kusana stone-slab from Mathura might have formed the 
basic concept of Heramba-Gane$a icons. Stone-slabs- depicting five 
Ganesas have been found from Badóha (Dist. Vidisa), Kadavaha, 
Kiradu Jamaroli (near Jaipur) and Varanasi. 


In the Pafica-Ganega icons, five-faced and eight-handed Ganesa 
rides a rat; one of its four right hands is in varada-mudrá and the others 
hold anku$ía, danta and parasu; and left hands carry kapala, bana, 
aksamala, pasa and gadā. A stone-image of Heramba-Ganesa (12th 
cent.) in the British Museum has his Sakti with him. From Varanasi, 
an icon (16th-17th cent.) with one central elephant face and one each 
on either side forms a naked Paficamukhi Heramba-Ganesa. A wooden 
such Ganega rides a two-faced man, representing Kala and Danda. 
Heramba-Ganeáa in Buddhist iconography rides a lion, There was 
wide-spread worship of Heramba-Gane$a in Mahayana Buddhism. 


The image from Junagadh Museum has a small elephant head on 
the main central elephant head. Portions below the chest are lost. 
Most of the hands are mutilated. In the remaining right hands are 
trisüla, paraSu, Sankha and an indistinct object. A left hand holds a 
lotus. The proboscis of the main carries a modaka. He wears a four- 
stringed necklace of big beads, and a two-stringed bead-ornament 
artistically arranged on the forehead. Other ornaments are armlets and 
keyüras; the elephant head above the main head wears Karandamukuta 
with a bead-string around it. A three-lined horizontal pattika joins 
both the heads, In 12th cent. ideology of such sculptures prevailed in 
Gujarat.—S.R. 


50. Parimoo, Ratan :— Elephant in the Context of Evolution and 
Significance of Saiva Sculpture. 


JOIB, XXVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 282-305. 


In India, religion provided inspiration for the flourishing of . 
sculptural art from the first or second century B.C. historically, the - 


earliest Sculptures belong to the Yaksa cult and early forms of 
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Bhagavatism, But it is in Buddhist sculpture that first attempts at 
giving a human form to the abstract concept of a deity are seen. 


The beginning of Saiva sculptures may be traced to the cylinderical 
lingam, related to which are the ekamukha and caturmukha lingams. 
The lingoddhava images reveal a full human form in the middle of the 
vertical shaft. 


n—-————— Mq 


The most magnificent sculpture in which is fully realized the 
symbolism and the philosophical concept of Siva Mahadeva is the 
Mahesa-murti of Elephanta Cave with visible three faces, the front or i 
the eastern is Tatpurusa manifesting the impassive, august serenity of 
Siva. On the left is the skull-crowned Aghora Bhairava, the destroyer 
and on the right, the youthful and peaceful Vàmadeva beautifullike that 
of Uma. 


Another multifaced image is the Parel Siva with intriguing 
iconographical feature in having seven heads which are interpreted 
by some as saptasvaramaya, as depicting Siva as a musical master 
personifying the seven svaras. It postulates a relationship between the 
Western Indian school and Elephanta. 


There is no sufficient evidence for the sudden emergence of the 
most profound and all-embracing  Nates$a or Nataraja images, 
most familiar of which are the South Indian bronzes of Cola 
period. 


For the relationship of Elephanta with other Deccan monuments, 
may be mentioned Ajanta, Ellora, Jage$vari and Kanheri. The dating 
of Elephanta is difficult. Kbandalwalal called it ‘Post Gupta or Deccan 
Gupta’ and placed it in the first half of the seventh century. But 
Sivaramamurti considers it Vakataka (Sth-6th cent.) Elephanta could 
have been carved during the later part of Vakataka rule. | 


The reliefs at Elephanta are truly monuraental, not only because of 
their larger than life size, but also the way they are absorbed by 
architecture. They are an advance over Ajanta and Ellora which are 
often frontal and plainer, and ‘serve as a bridge between them. 
Another significant relationship of Elephanta with Ajanta is the close 
resemblance between Siva as Nate$vara and the Avilokite$vara 


E 


a Elephanta reliefs combine narrative and episodic elements together 
J with the aspect of Darśana, i.e., as the god would appear to the observer 

orshipper. They are not mere pratimas but admirably combine 
ogic form with idea and image.—S.R. 
S 
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51. Ramaswami, N.S. :—4 Cola temple in Karnataka. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 104-005. 


An inscription near the Yoganadigvara temple on the Nandi hills, 
some thirty miles north of Bangalore describes that temple which arose 
in Cola times. Two other Cola inscriptions testify to the Cola 
authorship of the temple. One inscription dated 1049 A.D. refers to a 
gift of a plate of gold as an ornament to be worn by the god. The gift 
was made by an officer of Rajadhiraja Vira Vichchadiramuvendavelar. 
The other inscription found on the hill itself, attributed paleographically 
to about 1150 A.D., carries a sculpture of a lion with an elephant's 
trunk. The original temple consisted of Yoganandi$vara shrine and the 
navaraüga in front To this original part of the temple, additions were 
made most probably in Vijayanagar times. Some small sculptures were 
added also under the Marathas. There Vijayanagar inscriptions have 
been recorded. The author gives details about the intermediate manda- 
pas, the navaranga, the Sikhara, the prakaras and the mahddvara. How- 
ever there is no entrance (gopura) of the temple. — P.G. 


52. Rao, Manjusri (Mrs) :—Jconographic Notes. 
PPB, V, No. 2.1977, pp. 184-85. 


1. Dancing Kali : The 18-armed emaciated and skeletal goddess 
Kali (11th cent. A.D.) from Patalesvara temple in District Shahdol, stands 
dancing on a double-lotus pitha, holding a bell, a human head anda 
snake in her only three surviving hands. Her hair is done in pairgalor- 
ddha manner. She wears kundalas, sarpahüra, necklace, vaijayanti of 
bones and skulls, wristlets, armlets, anklets and an underwear shown by 
wavy lines. 


Under the lotus-pitha lies a man, and a dog is devouring a tube-like 
object issuing from his naval. On both sides, of Kali and in between are 
nude goblins, and on the top are Vidyadharas holding thick garlands. 


2. Gaja-Laksmi : Seated in lalitasana on a stylistic pitha of Kalpa- 
druma, having four arms (all broken at elbow), the beautiful goddess 
with prominent breasts, comes from Ashapur, District Raisen, M., and 
wears ear-rings, kanthi-sütra, ekavali, stana-hara, yaijayanti-mala, girdle, 
bangles, armlets, anklets, and pearl-string flowers in her hair. A circu- 
lar prabhavali adorn the composition. 


On either side of the seat are two female attendants holding 
sanülapadma, above them are two females on lotus, holding chowrie 
and lotus bud. Two elephants above are anointing her. The image | 
portrays the stylistic traditions of the Gupta and Pratihara arts.—S.R. 
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53. Rao, Manjushree :—/conographic Notes. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 185-87. 


Varuna: Dark brown sandstone image, from Varahakhedi, of 
four-armed (all broken) Varuna, seated in ardhaparyanka  asana, 
wears th: usual ornaments like the ekdvali, upavita, udaratandha, thick 
yaijayanti-mala, girdle, armlets and anklets. Two surviving ayudhas- 
noose aad lotus—are visible. Underneath him is his vahana makara 
with upraised open mouth. Behind the deity's head is prabha-mandala 
with lotus petals. He is flanked by pilasters supporting two niches in 
which are the images of four-headed Brahmà and four-armed Visnu on 
the left and right respectively. 


Below are shown devotees with folded hands, and behind and 
above them are female figures, on both sides, one lower on the right 
holds a small bell and Grati for worship. On top are flying Vid) Gdharas 
holding thick garlands. The sitting posture of Varuna and the presence 
of devotees are departure from the iconographic texts. 


Laksmi-Nardyana : This white sandstone image of Laksmi-Narayana 
is from Hinglaj (Mandasor Dist.) Four-armed Narayana is seated with 
right leg pendant, and holding a lotus in his front right hand and 
clasping his consort with his left arm. The damaged back right hand 
holds a broken mace and the backleft hand, a cakra. He wears 
kirttamukuta and usual other ornaments. Laksmi embraces him with 


— her right arm. She wears a necklace seen on her fully developed breasts, 


fi girdle and anklets. The Ayudha-purusas, sankha and cakra, in 


tribhanga pose stand on left and right of Narayana. 


Garuda in human form is shown supporting the couple on his hands. 

He wears a sarpa-hara and his hair is done in ürdhva-kesa fashion. 

en the right shows four-handed Siva holding the surviving trident in 
Exterior decoration has Sardüla motif.—S.R. 
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and...on their secret life force. Indian art is fundamentally religious... 
it is in communion with things and not for the sake of things, but for 
the sake of something other — invisible and adorable — reality, whose signs 
things are, and which through Things, art reveals together with the 
Things. Oriental is really intent on Things, but like every genuine art 
it loaths realism. 


MTN could not have been unaware of the fact that Indian art is 
full of sound realism; the Buddhist art of Ajantà reflects the world iu 
all its variety, people, animals, and scenes from life. MTN’s realism 
seems to be ‘realism corrupted by naturalistic tendencies. 


Indian art, because of her proportionate culture, cannot be carried 
to the extreme of naturalism which deals only with the negative aspect 
of life. According to MTN, 1. Indian art exists only because of its 
communicative functions, 2. it reveals only the natural world, though 
it tries vehemently to penetrate the secret depth of the Absolute. He 
would say that no pagan art can reveal the lotus feet of the Luminous 
One and Indian art is no exception. 


Indian artists are primarily concerned with the things involved in 
rites which are “bound to keep and protect the human community 
through social, ritual efficacy of the sacred function." Indian artists 
do not aim at beauty for beauty's sake and their as a result, fails to 
convey the spiritual message. Instead Indian artists give themselves up 
“to life-giving violence which dwells in Things and ripens into sense- 
striking luxuriance.” ‘‘Indian art becomes idolatrous by letting the 
objective hold sway over the subjective because Indians do not have an 
insight into the notion of personality, and secondly, it fails to reveal 
the self and the Absolute because it has its dwelling place in the world 
of “illusion,” of nothingness, of maya. 


Indian art is bound to grope under the darkness of pagan super- 
stition and idolatry because the concept of personality is a mystery to 
her people. MTN sounds parochial when he claims that the concept - 
of incarnation is something peculiarly Christian. It is not correct to say 
that Indian art fails to reveal the creative self of the artist. The very - 
presence of his work is the assertion of the artist's personality. — 
Whereas Western art tries to discover God by discovery of the creative — 
self, the Indian artist discovers himself by losing himself in the 
Absolute. That is the way of mystics all the world over, ends Didine 
artists are essentially mystics.—S.R. ws 


f 
y 
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55. Sadhu Ram:—Two Unpublished Sculptures : Hari Hara and 
Narasimha. 


VIJ, XV. No. 1, 1977, pp. 123-24. 
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The Hari Hara image was found at Punàna near the Sitalà Mandira 
inside the village. 


Y 


7 
y 
7 
Y 


Of the emblems of Visnu, there is cakra in the uper left hand; the 
lower let arm is broken. The deity wears kirita-mukuta and vaijayanti- 
mala hanging down to below the knees. Of the Siva symbols, a 
triśūla is held in the upper right hand and the lower right hand is in 
the bhüni-spars$a-mudraà, coiled serpent armlets are worn on the upper - 
parts of both the lower arms. His vāhana, the bull, stands near the 
right leg. Two devotees stand on the proper left side and garland- 
holding flying Gandharvas in the upper corners. The image represents 
the Puramara art of about 9th-10th cent. 


The second sculpture is the fragmentary head of Vaikuntha-mürti 
_ of Visnu with Narasimha face on the proper right and Varáha face on 
the proper left. The main face of Visnu wears a highly ornamented 
| kirita-mukuta with a halo of lotus petals at the back. 
It was found lying on a platform in Kharar, district Rupor. It 
bears aflinity with Khajuraho sculptures. It may belong to the late 
y Abiatara period.— Author. 


i E 56. Shah, K.K. :—4 Unique Image of Camunda. 
PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 43-44. 


= The broken upper portion of 64-armed image of Camunda lies in 
awn of S.D.M's bungalow at Mahoba, Hamirapur district, U.P. 
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The 64 arms may indicate the 64 Yoginis concentrated in 
one. — S.R. 


57. Shah, Umakant P. :—4 Rare Relief Sculpture from North Gujarat. 
EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 285-86. 


Coming from site near Taranga, a Buddhist site, it suggests the 
existence of a Hindu temple of about 6th-7th A.D. in N. Gujarat, and 
advanced stage of sculptural art. : 


This small relief represents a distinguished male and a female seated 
on a chauki on a brickplatform. The female wears an ekavali, Kundalasa, 
armlets, scarf, lower garment, anklets, etc., and is covering her eye with 
her left hand. Her right forehand is mutilated. The male figure in front 
holds his scarf with his left hand, either broken at top, or flat. Hair 
ringlets on the forehead remind of Gupta traditions. His one left hand 
rests on something. The four-armed figure standing front holding a 
conch in reverential attitude is Visnu, because in one left hand he holds 
a cakra. His low flat cap is highly decorated. He wears an ekavali, 
beaded armlets and lower garment held by a flat zone. His legs are 
broken and lost. 


The beautiful modelling of the figures and rendering of the hair, 
armlets in classical traditions place the sculpture in the late 6th or early 
7th cent. The beautifully modelled bust of Siva with classical long 
hair and ringlets on the other side of the stone on the right goes in favour 
of the late 6th cent. date. 


The depiction of Siva on Vaisnava relief is interesting. Since figures 
of Parvati placing her hand over her eye are known from the South, the 
sculpture, possibly shows the superiority of Siva over Visnu bowing to 


iva and Parvati sitting on a Chauki on a mountain. Another tentative - 


suggestion is that Krsna, represented as avatāra of Visnu, is bowing 
before Vasudeva and Devaki whom he releases from the prison after 
killing Kansa. It remains still an unidentified scene from Hindu 
mythology.—S.R. 


58. Sharma, B.N.:—Pratihara Bronzes in the National Museum, ee 


New Delhi. 


EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 287-98. 


The Pratihàras ruled in the later half of the 8th century: Theo 


following bronzes of their times are in the National Museum. 
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l. Four-armed Parvati, standing on a lotus over a pedestal, wears 
jatas with the crescent moon, a necklet and an antariya held with a 
girdle, and holds a rosary, a lotus, an indistinct object and a water-pot 
in her hands. Siva-linga is depicted on her right and GaneSa on her 
left. She is flanked by a four-handed attendant on one side and a 
couchant bull and lion on the other side, her mount iguana in front. 
There are eight circular marks on her halo which need identification. 
She is represented as practising severe penance to marry Siva. It may 
be assigned to c. 9th cent. A.D. 


2. Four-armed Varaha, standing with his weight on his right foot 
and left foot placed on a lotus arising from the lotus pedestal. He is 
lifting Prthvi o1 his left elbow. There is his consort Laksmi or Sri on 
his right and winged Garuda on his left. He is holding a conch and a 
disc in the upper and lower left hands, and his lower right hand rests 
on a club and the upper is in abhaya-mudra. The image is datable to 
9th-10th century. 


3. Four-armed Ganesa is seated on a circular seat with his left leg 
doubled and right pendant. His right hand holds a tooth, and the left 
hands a sweet ball and an axe. His mount mouse is on the pedestal 
below his left knee. The modelling shows that it was made in a hilly 
region and can be assigned to the c. 10th century. 


4. Uma-Mahesvara is an excellent image of Chamba region in 
Himachal Pradesh. Siva is seated in sukhāsana on couchant Nandi, 
holding a trident and cobra in upper hands, a rosary in front right hand 
and the left is around his consort. Uma-Párvati, sitting on his left 
thigh, has her right on his left shoulder. In her left hand is a mirror. 
Siva's hair is in jatajüta. Flames of fire issue from the plain Prabha 
with a rosette design in the centre. Datable to 10th century. 


= 5. There are five images of Visnu. : (i) Trivikrama Visnu is stand- 
er a padmasana over a large bhadrdsana. He wears a jewelled 

and usual ornaments with Srivatsa on his chest. He is flanked 

his consort on the right and Garuda on the left. Date 9th-10th cen. 
isnu, standing i in samapadasthanaka pose on a lotus on a pedestal 


t holds aconch. Halo is flanked by garland-holding € 
T foil back-arch has gaja and makara-heads, and depicts Visnu’s 
as. Supported on pillars are Siva and Brahma on right and 
sana Visnu above the crown. On the pedestal are his. 
ts, an attendant, a devotee and Garuda. (iii) Zrivikr 
lotus mounted on a tiered pedestal. Lower 
id the other hands carry” mace, disc and 
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left. Siva and Brahma flank the lotus shaped halo. Gaja, Vyala, 
makara-mukhas are on either side. lith cent. (iv) Visnu standing on 
samabhanga pose on lotus pedestal, holds a disc in upper right and mace 
in the left hands. The lower right is in varada-mudra and the left holds 
aconch. The halo has flying celestials on either side. At his feet are 
his consorts and Garuda in alidha pose. On extremes are gaja and 
jardula. llth century (v) Visnu holds a conch, lotus, mace and 
disc. His eyes, crown, armlets, bracelets, yajHopavita, girdle-clasp and 
dhoti are inlaid with silver. The image closely resembles Pratihàra 
sculptures of 11th cent. 


6. Laksmi-Nardyana on Garuda : Visnu's lower right hand is in 
abhaya-mudra and the other three hold the usual symbols. His consort 
is seated on his left thigh with right hand around his neck and left 
holding a lotus. Garuda in alidha pose on a lotus supports them. 
A female attendant stands on either side. Kirita-mukuta is of 11th cent 
art. Another Laksmi-Narayana on Garuda shows Siva and Brahma on 
upright columns. Rich ornamentation and crowding suggest that it was 
made during the regin of Gahadavala kings (12th cent.). 


7. Four-armed Mahisasuramardini, killing the buffalo-demon 
lying under her right foot, holds a double-edged sword in rear right 
hand and shield in the left hand. With a trident in the front right hand, 
she is piercing the right leg of the demon and with the left she is 
holding his tuft of hair. It belongs to the Pratihara period —11th century. 


8. Ofthe two Sürya images, (i) shows him standing on a lotus 
pedestal, holding stalks of full blown lotuses in his hands. He wears a 
crown, armour, long boots, a small sword or dagger in his belt. 
A miniature Bhü-devi is depicted between his feet. On his right is a 
female figure carrying a lotus in left hand, and may be his consort. 
Danda holding a staff is on the left side. It is a sublime piece of 
llth cent. (ii) Sun god standing in the usual manner, carries the lotuses 
in his hands. His eyes are inlaid with silver. His lower garment is 
like that of a Pratihara sculpture of Surya. Bearded Pingala holding 
a pen and a leaf is on the right and danda carrying a javelin on the left. 

: A small figure (Revanta) on a horse is depicted on the pedestal 
facing Surya is interesting. The image can be assigned to the 11th 
century—S.R. 


$9. Sharma, B.N. :—Hanumana in Indian Art. pe ES 
JASB, XLIX— LI, 1974-76, pp. 186-90. kc 


5 . Inthisarticle the representation of Hanumāna in Indian art is - 
e Surveyed. The earliest depiction (in Sth century A.D.) of Hanumána 
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in sculptural art is found at Deogarh (U.P.), Nachna (M.P.), Sringberpur 
(U.P.), Ramban and Chausa (Bihar). An ivory figure of the same 
period from central India is exhibited in Seattole Museum. Hanumana is 
also represented in terracotta art in the Gupta period. Several 
sculptures of the early mediaeval period of the deity are found, which 
are connected with the Ràshtraküta, Pala, Chandella, Chedi, Gurjara- 
pratihdra and Gahadavala schools of art It shows the popularity of 
this cult in Uttara Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Bengal 
and Maharashtra. Various scenes from Rāmāyana depicting Hanumana, 
known from east Godavari and Pattadakal districts, and numerous 
bronze images of the deity from the other parts of South India indicate 
his worship in that region. Hanumana was also worshipped in Nepal 
and Prambanan (Java) as is evident from the sculptures known from 
there.—B.K. 


60. Sharma, B.N. :—Kusdna Siva Images from Mathura. 
JOIB, XXVII, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 33-39. 


Two earliest Siva-lingas of 2nd and Ist cent. B.C. respectively are 
from Gudimallam and Bhita. The top of the latter is carved like the 
bust of a female with right hand in.abhaya-mudra and the left carrying 
ajar. Below, four human heads, facing the cardinal directions, are 
carved, The phallus-mark is engraved in the front. An inscription of 
two lines in Prakrit states Nagaéri as its dedicator. Palaeographically, 
it belongs to Ist cent. B.C. V.S. Agrawala has suggested it to be a 
pancamukha-linga. 


Some of the several Siva-lingas discovered at Mathura belong to 
the Kusana period. A four-armed Siva carved in high relief against a 
linga from Mathura is in Pennsylvania University Museum. Two eka- 
mukha lingas are in Lucknow Museum, another badly weather-worn in 
National Museum, N. Delhi. In another, ekamukha Siva has a pro- 
minent face, elongated ears and the third eyes shown vertically on his 
forehead. Besides these, there are two caturmukha lingasin National 
Museum. An ekamukha-linga comes from Aghapur. A double heavy 
wreath ties round the liga above the heads demarcates the nut part in 
a multi-faced linga which is circular at the top and represents an exce- 
llent example of Kusana art of 2nd cent. A.D. 


n Fashioning of lingas continued in mediaeval and later mediaeval 
= periods, A four-faced liga from Sambhar (Rajasthan) is in Philadel- 
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61. Sharma, R.K.:— Royal Patronage to Art Activities by the Rulers 
of the Kalachuri Dynasty of Tripuri. 


PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 15-23. 


The earliest reference to royal patronage to art activities in Kāla- 
chüri dominion is that of Saükaragana I in whose reign a Siva temple 
was built by Krsnadevi, queen of king Deüla. Another Siva temple is 
referred to in an inscription from Chhoti Deori. 


During the reign of his successor Laksmanaraja I, a Siva temple at 
Kàritalài was constructed in K.E. 593. Great art activity is seen during 
the reign of his successor Yuvaràájadeva I when monastery and temples 
at Gargi, Golakimatha, Siva temple of Nohale$vara and Chaunsatha 
Yogini temple at Bheraghadt were constructed. Architectural activities 
were also great during the reign of his successor Laksmanaraja l, 
e.g., the construction of a monastery Vaidyaràja at Baijanath, Visnu 
temple at Kàritalài, temple and monastery at Chandreha. 


No recorded evidence of architectural activities during the reigns 
of Yuvarája II and Kokalla II are available excepting the construction 


of a temple of Jalasyana Visnu mentioned in Mukundapur Stone Inscri- 
ption of K.E. 772. 


Karna's reign is full of recorded and  unrecorded architectural 


activities as indicated by their remains in profusion at Karanbal, Bara- 
gāon and Bilhari. 


The last phase of these activities seem to belong to the reign of 
Narasimha (K.E. 907). All this shows that patronage offered by 
Kalachuris of Tripuri to art activities was not insignificant. The arti- 
Sans patronised by them followed the traditional canons of ancient 
Indian Art and architecture in general and canons composed locally in 


particular. A circular garbhagrha of temples is a unique feature develo- 
ped by these artists. — S.R. 


62. Shastri, C.A. Padmanabha :—Siddhesyara Temple at Teràla. 


VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 91-94, 


The scholar gives a very useful information of 717; 

à a Phamsana i 
logically known Kadamba-nagara. This type of tem M 
found in Andhra Pradesh. Though this temple is foun 
of ruin, yet some valuable informations can be traced f 


of this temple. Architecturall i 
i ; y, this type of 
. Peculiarities, m 


ples are usually 
d in a sheer form 
rom the rest parts 
sion has its own 
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In this temple, a Mahisa-mardini sculpture is laying on the south 
face of the wall of garbha-grha. This icon belongs to the four armed 
variety. It bears a sila in upper and a khadga in lower right arms, and a 
khetaka in the upper left arm whereas it holds the head of Mahisa with 
its left lower arm, This icon bears jatamukuta, sarpa-kundala, a small 
rope like necklace and yajfopayita as its ornamentations,—A.C.D. 


63. Somani, Ramvallabh :—Gangarar gaon men Khudi Caudahavin 
Satübdi ki Akritiyan (The carved images of 14 cent. in Gangarar 
village). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat, XXVII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 41-42. 


The author describes images carved on three columns fixed ina 
‘Siva temple of Gangarar village. The pillar on the north of the 
mandapa has an image of Jina (Tirthaükara) with artistic disposition. He 
is shown with uszisa on his head, Srivatsa on the chest and lüfichand, 
etc. An inscription dated Sarivat 1374 is inscribed therein, A Digam- 
e bara Jain monk is shown standing in kāyotsarga pose. 
et 


TES 


J The second pillar also shows a Jina image along with the Jain 
, monk. [tis also inscribed in Sarıvat 1374. The third column also 
. represents a Jina figure seated in Yogic posture representing the Jain 
monk. It has an inscription dated Sarivat 1375. The contents of 


— inscriptions are not given in the present article. — S.B.S. 


Sompura, Kantilal F. :— Decorative Sculptures in the Temples of 
Gujarat. 


ff natural or conventional flora and fauna. 


ion has been paid to this subdivision. 
s. revers, mountains, etc., are found 


Pg 3 
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3. Purely ornamental or decorative: they consist of various 
composite mythical figures, geometrical and floral designs. Symbolic 
figures are used both for surface decoration and for free ornament. 


Several plates are given for illustration. —S.R. 


65. Sullere, Sushil Kumar :—Nachana-Kuthara ke Pürvàavasesa (The 
Remains of Nachana Kuthára). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat, XXVII, Pt. 4, 1976, pp. 68-72. 


The author gives the location of the site and tells that it was a trade 
centre during Vàkütaka-Gupta's times. He describes Parvati Mandir 
which was actually a Siva temple. This Gupta temple is double storeyed 
and represents a cella and processional path. Itis embellished with 
lotus-scrools, Mithuna figures, Ganga, and Yamuna etc. The other 
Chaturmukha Mahadeva Mandir is a landmark in the temple architecture 
belonging to circa 6th-7th century A.D. It is so-described in the 
architectural context. 


The author further details other less known temples of the area as —— 
Rupani kà Mandir, Teliya Matha and Jaina temples and the remains of 
Lakhurabaga. The Ramdyana scenes, the musicians and Mithuna figures 
are also summarily discussed.—S.B.S. 


66. Tarafdar, M.R. :— Paintings of the Pala Period. 
JASOB, XXII, No. 3, 1977, pp. 200-210, 

East Indian Painting grew under the Palas and Senas showing an 
identical stylistic development and iconographical evolution. In early Wes E 
mediaeval Bengal, artistic activities were deeply rooted in the mystic 
philosophy of Vajrayana-Tantrayana whose followers could not visualize _ 


Tantric divinities by concentrating on their pictorial representations. 


According to Saraswati, East Indian paintings in the Gupta [ 


. or early Pala period grew out of classical schools with centres in 
caves. But without concrete examples, itis impossible to s 


tradition 


Lām 
tes Phillip to art movement to 9th cent. Varendra art sts | 
s son Bitpalo which expedited the growth of Eas Indi 

y RA deg 


© stuck to the Ajanta tradition whil himan in 
s and became the initiator of the “I 
tic e olution - of painting in India corre 
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The painters of the period moved between the limits of the classical 
and mediaeval style without sticking to either. A different kind of ideal 
and tendency is noticeable in the illustrated MSS of  Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita (5th yr. of Mahipala), betraying mediaeval Gujarati and 
Rajasthani influence. 


The fixed nature of artistic trend may be due to significant socio- 
economic change in the early history of India from the close of the 
Guptas. Sculptors and painters had to work at the order of feuda- 
tories Or On canons of Silpasastra and could hardly receive inspiration 
from other art centres. 


Saraswati attributes the disppearance of East Indian Painting to 
Turkish invasion. But being completely dedicated to monastic service 
and self-centredness along with the invasion finish the task. —S.R. 


67. Tripathi, L.K. : —4 Short Note on the Chronology of the Temples 
of Khajuraho. 


JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 9-14. 


There are about 30 temples in Khajuraho. About their chronology, 
there is divergence of opinion. According to Cunningham, they were 
built in the most flourishing period of Chandella rule between A.D. 900 
1203; the inscription dated 954 A.D. belongs to the Laksmana temple 
and that of 999 A.D. to Vigvanitha temple, and various masons marks 
between 10th-11th cent. 


Fergusson assigns the whole group to the period b:tween 950 and 
1050 A.D. Burgess, Coomaraswamy, Percy Brown and Goetz hold the 
same view. S.K. Saraswati doubts the connection of the dated inscrip- 
tions with the Laksmana and Vi$vanàtha temples. He says the direction 
of architectural movements in India along with chronological data 
indicate that none of these temples can be prior to llth cent. Architec- 
tural activity abruptly ceased about the beginning of 11th and Chandellas 
rose again to power in the 2nd half of 11th cent. 


The present writer agrees that the inscription of 954 refer to the 
Laksmana temple which may be placed between 930-50 A.D. Laksmi 
and the Jaina Santinatha Temples seem to be close to the Laksmana in 
date. The smaller shrines before Par$vanatha belong to the 11th cent. The 
Pargvanatha and Ghantai Jaina temples date to the Ist quarter of the 
10th. Visvanatha temple may be assigned to the reign of Dhanga Deva 
as it closely follows Laksmana. Jagadambi Temple precedes Kandariyá 
Mahadeva Temple which cannot be assigned to the reign of Vidyadhara 
as alleged, because it marks a resurrection in the profuse sculptural 
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embellishment on walls and pillars which are decorated from top to 
bottom, unlike Vi$vanátha and others. The same revelry, characteristic 
of Kirtivarma's reign, is seen in the Courtesan's Temple (c.1076-c.1100). 
Chitragupta T. is later than Jagadambi T., and Vamana T. precedes 
Citragupta. Jaina Ghantai and ParSvanatha belong to Ist quarter of 
10th cent. Javari, Caturbuja and Dūlādeva Ts. are younger and repre- 
sent a new tradition; Duladeva belonging to the 12th cent. Chausatha 
Yogini T. belongs to the llth cent. as its architecrural features 
indicate.—S.R. 


68. Vashishtha, Neelima :—Sculptural Representation of Nrsimha 
Incanration in the Temples of the | Post-Gupta Period in 
Rajasthan. 


-JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 444-48. 


In the sculpture usually the final achievement of the god's incarna- 
tion is represented as described in the iconographic texts., e.g., 
Narasimha is shown as tearing off Hiranyakasipu’s belly, keeping him 
on his lap. Repeatedly sculpturing the same thing in the same prescribed 
manner left no scope for the artist's genius and individuality. The 
Puranas, on the contrary, allow more scope for the artist's imagination 
and creative genius. Brahmdnda and Matsya Puranas allow the depiction 
of Narasimha as fighting with and attacked by the demon. Accordingly, 
Narasimha was also carved as wrestling with the demon, while Prahlada 
was shown asking the god for his forgiveness. 


Representation of the whole legend was not a general practicein 
North India, but examples from Rajasthan are found. In the Ambika 
temple, Mahisasura-mardini is carved in a different form according to 
ay inspiration. One Narasimha sculpture. from n n 
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69, Vatsyayan, Kapila :—Gita-Govinda and the Artisic Traditions of 
India. 


JMA, XLV, Pts. 1-4, 1974, pp. 131-46. 


This paper gives an outline of the vast store-house of the aesthetic 
source-material available in different parts of India and attempts at 
mapping the movements which were sparked off in time and space 
through a period of roughly 650-700 years after the writing of the 
Gitagovinda. It is recognised by all historians of Indian Sanskrit Litera- 
ture that next only to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Gita- 
govinda holds a unique position in the history of the growth and 
development of the Indian plastic and performing arts in the mediaeval 
period. 


The purpose of the study is threefold : 


(a) To establish a rough chronology of the spread of this work 
from the east to the west, and east to the north and south of India; 


(b) To show how the Gitagovinda had permeated all levels of 
society and was not restricted to the exclusive enjoyment of the intellec- 
tual or social elite, and 


(c) to attempt at a comparative study of the interpretation impact 
of the Gitagovinda in different art-forms in India, ranging from the 
writing of the commentaries on the Gitagovinda to the creative works 
modelled on the same in different Indian languages, to miniature-painting 
and illustrated manuscripts, to manuals and theoretical works on music 
and dance and finally, actual music-dance compositions. 


The discussion on chronology throws considerable light on the 
mobility of art-genres and forms in different parts of India, and shows 
how in spite of political unrest and powerful divisive forces, India was 
actually moving on one wave-length for 500 years following Jayadeva 
(1178—1205 A.D.). In many parts of India, the Gita-govinda was used 
for the highest esoteric ritual as also for the most popular enter- 
tainment at the village-level, where the popular ballad-singer sang and 
danced the Gitagovinda to the unfolding of the pata in Orissa, or 
when the jadupatuas recited it in Bengal. —M.C. 
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70. Banazzoli, Giorgio :—Seduciion Stories in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana (.4 Study in Purünic Structure). 


Pur., XIX. No. 2, 1977, pp. 321-41. 


There are seduction stories in the Puranas which reveal the Puranic 
attitude towards tradition and moral feelings of the composers on the 
one hand, a clue to the structure of a Purana, its handling of the mytho- 
logical theme, etc., on the other hand. 


I. Indra-Ahalyà Story: Indra, assuming the form Gautama, rapes 
his wife during his absence and, on being discovered, is cursed by the 
sage with the curse of emasculation and with a thousand vaginas on his 
body which, later on through campassion, were changed into eyes. 
Ahalyà is also cursed by the Muni. Now, there are three constants in 
; the story, viz. Indra, Abalyà and Gautama. A certain relation between 
them is traceable in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas. In Rgveda 
Indra is described as a multifarious god who can assume any form at 
will. In Sad Br., while explaining the epithet Gautama-bruyana (preten- 
: ding to be Gautama), states that in a Deva-Asura battle, Indra asked 
| Gautama for, and was permitted to assuming the form of Gautama. In 
the Brahmanas, Indra is called the paramour of Ahalya. It is in the 
| Puranas that Ahalyà is called Gautama's wife. 


IL Tara-Candra: At the Rájasüya sacrifice, according to Brahma 
Purana, Soma (or Candra) saw Brhaspati's wife Tara and took her off. — 
> . On refusal to cast her off, the Devas fought with Candra and sought the sd 
í help of Brahma who got the wife restored to Brhaspati. As she was | Aes 
Pregnant, Brhaspati did not want her son. When theson was born, - 
= she refused to tell the name of the child's father. On Br 
persuasion, she told Soma to be the child's father. Soma gladi 
he child and named him Budha. This also can be traced to th 


k a Brahma-jaya (a Brahmana’s wife) he had 
ceives her. She is not said to be he wif 
A 
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and identified as his wife. Tandya Brahmana adds that Budha is Soma’s 
son. 


The scheme of seduction stories is divided into five parts : 
.]. Introducton— seeing and falling in love, 2. Lengthy description of 
woman's beauty, 3. Dialogue between the two, 4. An intervening obstacle, 
a sharp refusal by the woman, a curse from somebody else, or an 
intermezzo, and 5. Pleasure. 


Examining the above scheme, the presence of the main factors of 
literary form should be carefully considered. (i) A particular theme — 
here the seduction of a woman. (ii) An internal structure peculiar to 


that particular theme, and (iii) Frequent or prevalent patterns or bardic 
formulas. 


In the internal structure of the literary form of the story, the five 
points mentioned above, not only-form a unit by themsclves in the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, but are also intimately related to its main 
message. BVP is sensitive to love, pleasure and body as bearers of real 

. and perpetual values. The description of woman's beauty and the final 
pleasure always described at length in BVP aim at stressing the 
importance of body and lila or, in this context, ecstatic rapture of a@nanda. 


The seductive stories in the BVP are bearers of a message. The 


à Purana does not feel the necessity of drawing a moral. The stories 


; are on the one side representative of a new mythological wave that 


 reinvests old stories with new sensibility, makes them conveyors of 
fresh doctrines trough new interpretation. On the other, through the 


SONT 
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The part in which Krsna claims to be God consists of Chapters 
VII to XII, which is clearly interpolated. The remaining twelve 
chapters must have formed the original text of the poem, except certain 
interpolation. 


In Chapter II, v 61; in HI, vv. 22-24 and 30-32; in vv. 1-15; in V, the 
last v. 29; in VI, vv. 13-15, 30, 31 and 47; in XIII, vv. 3, 11 and 19; 
in XIV, vv. 2-4, 14, 26 and 27; in XV, vv. 6-15, 18 and 19; in XVI, vv. 
17-20; in XVII, vv. 5 and 6; and in XVII, vv. 54-58 and 64-71 are 
considered interpolated for various reasons. Some of them are 
irrelevant, some add nothing to the subject matter, some involve 
contradiction, some anticipate later verses and most of them are included 
to establish the divinity of Krsna.— S.R. 


72. Chatterji, Asim Kumar :— Problems regarding the Date of 
Mahabharata. 


IGJKSV, XXXI, Pts. 1-4, 1975, pp. 125-36. 


The date of the compositon of Mahabharata (Mbh.) has eluded the 
historians. The epic is the product not of one generation or two, but 
of many. It contains hundreds of interpolated verses. There are 
innumerable references to foreign tribes like Yavanas, Hüpas, Cina, 
Saka and Parasika. The Parasikas attacked India in the 6th cent. B.C. . 


Mbh. gives highly exaggerated accounts of kings of hoary antiquity. 
like Yayáti and Sagara, but regarding the immediate predecessors and 
successors of the heroes of the Bharata war, the poets display wonderful 
chronological sanity. The chronological scheme from Santanu down 
to Janamejaya II, the great-grandson of Arjuna, shows that the poets 
had an intimate knowledge of the lives and activities of the main figures of 
the Kuru house. Hastinüpura was carrried away by Ganga during the 

1 reign of Janamejaya II and the capital was shifted to Kau$àmbi which: 
was the turning point in the early political history of India. After Buddha, 
Kausambi’s position was captured by Pataliputra. 


Despite much irrelevant matter, the activities of the Pándava. a 
Kaurava heroes are recorded with sincerity. The poets have not de ial 
much from reality-parts of Adiparvan, the entire Sabha, Virata, 
the last four books, parts of Udyoga, V to X and XIV books. 
later additions are Vana, Santi and Anusasana. This leaves. 


for real Mbh. 


eographical information is older tha 
gan.cady daterfon a süpstuc C 
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Mauryas and Buddha, nor Pundravardhana, Nepal, Samatata, Radha 
and Kargasuvarna. In earlier parts Vasudeva-Krsna is a man and 
hero, but later on, a god. Patañjali and Herodotus know Vasudeva as 
god to be worshipped. Buddhist Tripitaka including Jatakas and the 
Jaina canonical texts are familiar with the Mbh. heroes. 


From all this evidence, it appears that earliest part of Mbh, was 
completed after Janamejaya Il, but substantial part after Nicaksu, but 
before Buddha. Some chapters were probably added after Buddha, but 
all such additions were completed before Patafijali.— S.R. 


73. Conio, Caterina :—Relationship between Symbols and Myths in 
the Cosmogonies of Mahapurana. 


Pur.. XIX, No. 2, 1977, 257-82, 


In the various chapters of the Mahāpurāņna, cosmogonical narrations 
and avataric myths are found scattered in this article, priority is given 
to symbols only. 


l. The Cosmic Egg. : In cosmogonic accounts, the egg is a symbol 
offertility. Italso maintains a unitary meaning, although it presents 
under different angles. Its oval shape denotes a totality encircling the 
whole created or developed world, beyond the limit of the shell, there 
is the infinite God from whom everything comes, And if God is to be 
within the anda by way of immanence, it means that He is regarded as a 
Creative power personified either in Prajapati or in Brahma. 


2. Mount Meru : The womb of the Cosmic Egg is compared to 
Mount Meru. This great cosmic mountain has been compared to the 
axis mun li and to the Vedic Stambha. Its importance lies in its being 


_ the centre of the world, the abode of God. Philosophical symbolism 
= regards the basic intention concerning the origin—or the foundation—of 
: the world, Meru is also bound to the symbol of water. Sacred Ganga 
_ issuing from the foot of Visnu falls on the top of Meru and divides into 
four streams. Stress is here how the earth and mankind, once created, 


are not only maintained by the power of God, but are continually 
sanctified by the sacred waters of Ganga. 


ahmana (52) ups assumed the form of iOS on kind of 


suggestive power, because of its peculiar carapace, round, capable of - 
in ; heavy vaghi without breaking and sheltering the Ped In 


3 
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po 
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4. Fish: In SB in the legend of the great flood, Manu protects a 
tiny fish, and the latter saves him from the peril of inundation. In this, 


fish is the figure of God who serves mankind «and  remunerates 


the good deeds of man. As an avatara of Visnu, it is a soteric symbol. 
In its dangerous aspect—big fishes devouring small fish—it is an 
ambivalent symbol, and polyvalent when it appears as a public symbol 
on the banner of Kama as makara. 


5. Snake: In mediterranean cultures, a female snake is the 
ethonic figure of Mother Goddess. In Veda, serpent Vrtra is the enemy 
of Indra. Serpent worship is detected in the Yajurveda and -Atharvaveda. 
The serpent Sesa as the bed of Visnu is suggestive of permanence, or a 
residuum which is left over after the destruction of the world. Even 
if the world disappears, God remains unaltered. Sesa is thus the 
mediating figure between two cosmic cycles. An interesting description 
of cosmic snake is found ia the Bhagavata Purana in the legend of 
Akrüra. Sesa is also associated with the Varaha incarnation of 
Visnu. 


6. Varaha : In Atharvaveda, the carth is said to be “in concord 
with the boar, ‘‘opening itself to the wild hog". In SB, the Emusa boar 
raises up the earth, and even stands for Prajapati, her husband. Thus 
Varaha is the symbol of God, the creator and the giver of fertility 
to the earth. In Taittiriya Samhità, the world was only water in the beginn- 
ing. Prajapati, on seeing her, became boar and took her up; then he 
became Vi$vakarman and wiped the water from her, and she extended 
herself and became Prthvi. Thus, the boar has to do with the creation. 
of the world, actually with the separation of the earth from water. 

He is also a symbol of sacrifice, and an avatara of Visnu. 


7. Lotus Flower : Sprung from the navel of Visnu, the lotus gave 
birth to Brahma. It is important as a symbol of beauty and purity, 


and a mythical receptacle or birth-place of the gods. Coming out of - 


water, i.c. straight from the womb of life, and because of its mandalika | 
seat of the. 


shape, it is a symbol of the totally of the cosmos, 
Atman.—S.R. 


= 74. Damodaran, K. :— Nàárada Purdna—A Study. 


Pur, XIX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 273-336. 


This appears to be the concluding part of the se ale ui 
| of Narada Purana. Here it Bee with. the resid 


alphabetical order, and 


EN 
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75. Dave, S.K. : — The Cult of Brahmà—4A Brief Review. 
Pur, XIX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 342-46. 


The cult of Brahma was one of the important cults in the Epic and 
Puránic period. In the Vedic literature, epics smrtis and Puranas, he is 
generally charged with the duty of creation. The germs of this cult are 
found in the Vedas. In the RV, there is no direct mention of God 
Brahma, but Prajapati who afterwards became synonym of Brahma, is 
clearly stated in cosmological hymns.  Brá/manas contain many legends 
about Prajapati having created the world. 


Brhadaranyakopanisad mentions Prajapati as born of Brahma and, 
therefore, different from Brahma. Mahabharata culogises Brahma as 
the creator, Rajas incarnate and real adviser to the Gods. Four Vedas 
sprung from his four mouths. But epic does not give an account of 
any Brahma-worshipping cult. But in some Puranas like Padma, 
Matsya, Bhavisya, etc., his glory as supreme God is upheld. 


All Puranic descriptions show that cult of Brahma must have been 
in vogue, but was declining gradually. Brhatsrinhita, Visnudharmottara 
and Matsya prescribe the mode of making images of Brahma in the 
consecration of which Brahma-mantras were recited. In the sectarian 
rivalries Brahma suffered much, and Siva and Visnu gained prominence. 
Visnu, Siva and Sakti cults were becoming very popular, and they 
created various myths on the basis of religious books, e.g., Brahma was 
born of Visnu’s navel, he is able to advise Gods to worship Visnu and 
Siva, he is creator through power granted to him by Visnu or Sakti, and 


= he had incestual relations with his daughter. 


Very few temples are consecrated to Brahma, e.g., at Puskara, 
«heda-Brahma in N. Gujarat, Khajuraho, Vasanta-graha, Utkal, 


epics and the Puranas describe the Goddess Laksmi from — — 
entage, besides from the myth of the churning of the ocean — - 


s tho 
with n 
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Mandara, thrown into it by the gods and demons. Besides this, this 
myth is referred to in connection with the birth of Dhanvantari. 
Prahlàda was defeated in the war which took place during the churning 
of the ocean. 


Ramayana does not mention Laksmi and is simpler and earlier 
than that of Mahabharata. The redactor of Mahabhdrata has tried to 
bring about a harmonious combination of the two story elements. 
According to Mbh., the gods performed severe austerities on Meru for 
Amrta. Narayana advised Brahma to churn the ocean with gods and 
demons and get Amrtaand jewels and herbs. The king of snakes uprooted 
Mandara to serve as the churning rod, king of snakes, Vüsuki became 
the cord and the king of Tortoises held Mandara on his back, 
Demons and gods, holding the hood and tail of Vasuki respectively, 
churned the ocean making the water mixed with the gums and juices of 
trees and plants. As Amrta did not come out, Brahma and Narayana 
revitalized the exhausted gods and churning continued. Soma, Sri, Sura, 
Dhanvantari carrying Amyta and other jewels came out. There was a 
scramble among the gods and demons for the possession of Amrta. 
But Sri (Laksmi) was never the motif of the legend. 


In Brahmanda and Vayu Puranas took a different turn which raised 
the importance of Siva by making him drink the Kalaküta poison 
which was the sole motive of churning. Matsya P. shows definite 
improvement on their version. In Padma Purdna’s version Sri occupies 
the most important position.—S.R. 


77. Dhal, U.N. : —Viraja Ksetra Mahatmya of Brahmanda Purana : 
A Survey. 


Pur., XIX, No. 2. 1977, pp. 292-304. i 
The Virajā Ksetra, named after the goddess Virajā, is situated on 3 
the bank of river Vaitarani in Cuttack (Orissa) The goddess had =- 
attained great fame and prominence even before Lord Jagannatha j 
and Lingarája came into the picture. The Ksetra is mentioned in the 
Parlakimedi plates of Sri Prthvi Maharaja (late 6th cent.) Der 
Virajānagara was the capital of the Bhauma king Unmatta Kem < 
» (Ith cent). The earliest reference to this Ksetra is found in heus 
i. a Aranyakaparvan of Mahabharata. Among the earlier Puranas, the Brahma — 
joe. Purana contains the description of Viraja Ksetra, the divinity of | sg 
aes uan and their holiness. In the Uttarardha of Vayu Purana, Viraja 
 Ksetra and Vaitarapi are included in the enumeration of the sace: 
ene um on oft : 
. places of India. . ofthe sacred: 
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Besides sporadic references to this Ksetra, there is a separate trea- 
tise named Virajaksetra-mahatmya of 29 chapter appended to the 
Uttarakhanda of Brahmanda Purana in later times. It describes the appear- 
ance of Siva from the sacrifice and Parvati from the fire altar of the 
sacrifice performed by Brahma in the Ksetra Yàjapura of the mountain 
Nila beside the Southern ocean. Pleased by the eulogy of Brahma, 
Parvati consented to remain there permanently in the form of Viraja. 
Other myths relate to the appearance of 12 Madhavas from the body 
of Visnu who was meditating beside the altar, the origin of Varaha 

4 Madhava, the significance of the banyan tree on the bank of 
: Mudgarekha; the glory of Vaitarani, two legends of the birth of Brahma 
as Gane$a, etc.—S.R. 


78. Gangadhar, N. :—4 Study of Salagrama Stones. 
AORM, XVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-7. 


Since a long time Śālagrāma stones are associated with the wor- 
ship of Visnu.  Paficàyatana worship consists of five articles, viz., 
| |. Banalinga from Orhnkárakunda in Narmadàá, 2. SvarmamukAi from 

river Syarnamukhi in Andhra, 3. Salogrüma from Gandaki in Nepal, 

= 4. Sphatika from Vallam near Thanjavur, and 5. Sonabhadra from 

— river Sonabhadra for worship of Siva, Ambika, Visnu, Sürya and 
Vinàyaka respectively. 


Sets Their mythological origin and account of different varieties is found 
in the Puranas which do not differ in content from those found in the 
= Garuda Purana. According to one version, sweat from the face of 
= wearied Brahma dropped and turned into a river named Gandaki, 
yn that account. Brahma did not concede to the request of Gandaki, 
who had done penance on him, that the gods should be born in her. 
womb, She cursed all the gods to become worms. The gods cursed 
he ecome inanimate. Visnu consoled them and said that an insect 
‘would spring up from the decayed bodies of his two devotees 
to an elephant and crocodile due to a previous curse. 
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Viramitrodaya gives the derivation of Sdlagrima and the significance of 
the greatness of worship. 


A list of type, shape, colour, special marks of Salagráma stones is 
given. Mitramisra describes the individual effects of the possession and 
worship of different kinds depending on colour. There may ^e 
independent short treatises in the praise of Salagrüma. 


It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion regarding the origin 
of Salagrima worship.— S.R. 


7E} Goldman, Robert P. :—Valmiki and the Bhrgu Connection. 
JAOS, XCVI, No, 1, 1976, pp. 97-100. 


States that the completion of the critical edition of the Valmiki 
Ramayana by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, has made possible a return 
afresh to the problem of exact relationship between the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. Adds that inthe Bhrguised Mahabharata it is impos- 
sible to prove that Valmikiis known asa Bhargava. The Ramayanu makes 
the identifications twice, both times in the last Kanda. Concludes that 
Ramayana reveals in details even the trivial character strangely has 
offered scanty and muddled evidence concerning Valmiki—the author. 
Bhrguisation affected the two latest kandas namely Balakanda and the 
Uttarakanda and there is also not so much the poem as the poet.—N.K.S. 


80. Gupta, Anand Swarup :—Eulogy of Parà-sakti by Gods with 
Notes. 


Pur., XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1—7 
See Under Sec. XII B 


Jain, Rameshchand :- HarivarnSapurana par Padmacarira 
Prabhava (Influence of Padmacarita on 
(in Hindi). 


JAnt/JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 22-26. 


arya Jinasena composed his Harivarisapurana (HV)i 
840). It contains the story of Balabhadra 
UM and the events in connection wi 


& 
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again everyday. The sun makes the lotus to open and Padmacarita 
opens (i.e., reveals) the story of Padma (i.e., Rama). 


The style of descriptions in the HarivamSa is greatly influenced by 
the style of Padmacarita. In order to illustrate this, R.C. Jain has 
given the correspondence of the topics described in the HV with those 
described in PC, the only difference being that Jinasena describes 
in greater detail what has been described briefly by Ravisena. For 
example : 


1, The meeting of Lord Mahavira with king Srenika on the 
mountain Vipulücala near Ràjagrha. There the latter (i.e. the king) 
listens to the story of Rima from Gautama Svāmī, the chief Ganadhara 
of Lord Mahiivira in PC, but the story of Tirthankaras, Cakravartins, 
Balabhadras, Nardyanas, etc., in HV in greater detail. 


2. In PC, after the descriptions of Ksetra Kāla, etc, is given the 
descriptions of ^ Zhogabhümi, 14 Kulaküras, etc. briefly. The 


same topics are given in greater detail in HV. And so on till the end. 


The word ravi occurs at the end of every parvan of PC, while the 


word jina at the end of every canto of HV.—S.R. 


82. Jenner, Madeleine :— Etudes de Mythologie Hindoue(IV) (studies 
in Hindu Mythology) (IV). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIII, 1976, pp. 211-263. 


In the serial treatise on Hindu Mythology, the author ‘continues 
here the second chapter devoted to Bhakti and Avatüra. The 
distinction between epic ‘Yuga’ and purànic ‘Kalpa’ current systematis- 
ations, dates of Mahābhārata are dealt with in the first half and the 
concept of avatüra as terrestrial king or the divine model of kings has 
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divided by some sources into six samhitas which are further divided 
into various khandas, and by others into seven khandas, further sub- 
divided into khandas and mahatmyas. H.H. Wilson, in the preface of 
nis translation of the Visnupurüna (184), gave the size of the Skp. to 
be 81,000 stanzas. The Sambavakanda of the Sivarahasyakhanda of 
the Sankarasamhita of the Skp. gives the length of Skp. in its Samhita 
format as 100,000 s/okas. 


The text of the Skp. cannot be considered at this time to be 
established on sound historical and critical grounds. The author in 
this article, attempts only to place the Skh. in proper perspective. He 
treats Skh., an independant work included in Skp as a text which 
provides examples of the types of severe problems which occur in editing 
a Purdna-text. According to him, Da Cunha’s edition of Skh published 
in Bombay in 1877 is inadequate, 


Hereafter the Levitt enumerates innumerable problems involved 
in a text-critical edition of Skh., e.g., constitution and ordering of the 
text, corruption of the text criginal sources of the chapters, re-construc- 
tion of the text from all available evidence, possibility of conta- 
mination in the MSS of the text from other textual traditions, 
chapters not found in Cunha’s edition, and so on and so forth.—S.R. 


84. Loir, Par Henri Chambert : — A propos du Mahabharata Malais 
(About Malayan Mahabharata). (in French). 
BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 265-92. 


Extracts from Hikajal Pandwa Lima (novel of the five Pandavas) 
in Roman transcription. french translation and brief commentary. 


The text comprises only first nine days of battle and the death of 


E Karna.—N.D.G. 


Matsunami, Y. : — Preliminary Essay in Systematic Arrangement 
of the Puranas with Special Reference to the Legend of Yama’: 
Birth. 


- Pur, XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 215-32. 
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For a simple and steady matter of their systematic arrangement, 
the author has taken the legened of Yama’s birth which is common to 
them. He has chosen W. Kirfel’s text as the standard Purdnic text. 


The legened of Yama’s birth is described in 16 words which can be 
divided into three groups on account of their wording and contents: 1, 
Markandeya, Vayu, Brahmanda and Brahma, Bhavisya, Harivamsa and 
Siva; (2) Matsya, Padma, Kürma and Linga; and (3) Visnu, Bhagavata, 
Varaha, Agni, and Garuda. 


First, the author describes the legend in each Purana of groups 
(1), and then he shows their reciprocal relations. The same process 
he repeats with the other groups and he gives the result of his study at 
the end in the form of a chart or table. - S.R. 


86. Mehta, Mahesh :—4  Visnuite Passage (367*) in the Suparna- 
khyüna of the Adiparvan. 


JOIB, XXVII, Nos. 1-2. 1977, pp. 1-16. 


Adhyaya 30 of the Suparnakhyüna contains a small triple-lined 
passage 367* inserted between the 5/oka 13-ab and 13-cd as below : 


13-ab tathetyuktyanyagacchat tarı tato danava-südanoh 
367*-1 deva-devam mahatmánam yoginam isvaram hari n 
367*-2 Sa carvamodat tat sarvari yathoktam garudena vai 
367*-3 idam bhüyo vacah praha bhagavariis tridases$varah 

13-cd harisyami yiniksiptam somam ity anubhasya tam. 


The pronoun ‘aris in 13-ab and in 13-cd refers to Garuda. But the 
lines 367*1-3 are the most artificial and violent inscrtions by a Visnuite, 
which is under the two halves śloka 13. It makes the first far refer to 
Hari who approved of what Garuda had said, and that Indra (danava- 
südanah), having answered (anubhasya) tam (Hari or Garuda ?—again 
tam--Hari?). Once more spoke this word “I shall take away the 
deposited Soma ! It would be difficult to outdo such a mess. 


After a long and learned discussion on textual redactions, the 
absence of 367* 1-3 or of 367*1-2, or of 367*-3 in Sárada MSS,it is 
eclared that the insertion of these lines are the work of a second extra- 
uite archetypal redactor (called LAR). The first archetypal redactor 
R) could not have done it, for ifhe had wished to add such a 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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passage, he would have done his job niczly as he had done in adhyaya 
29, and not in so patently a dislocated second-hand after-thought 
distorting a sensibly normal text.—S.R. 


87. Moghe, S.G. :— Pūrva Mimarmnsa and Pauranic Interpretation. 
Pur., XIX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 283-91. 


To illustrate the help of the doctrines of Pitrva-mimaiiisa in inter- 
preting the Purápic texts, instances have been given of the works of 
Devanna (1200-1225 A.D.), Sülapàni (1375-1460), Sankarabh.itta (1560- 
1620), Nilakantha (1615-45) Mitramisra (1615-45), aad Raghumaniauthor 
of Dattal. a-candrikà. 


l. In recommending in his Vedarthasamigraha that all Puranas 
should be so interpreted that they should not be in conflict with the 
Visnu Purána, Ramanuja has ignored the utility of the Mimamsa 
doctrines in interpreting the texts of the Puranas. 


2. According to P.V. Kane, the authors of the Puranas were 
thoroughly conversant with the principles of Pūrva Mimamsa (PM). 
The PM principle of Ríu-linga is used by the authors of Vayu and 
Markandeya Puranas. 


3. The Principle of Ratrisatra-nyaya used in the interpretation of 
Visnu Purana text by Devanna; `“ Saadigshesu ca vakya-gesav’ and Sakha- 
ntara nyàyas in the interpetation of Skandapurana text by Sankara-  - 
bhatta; Ariga-phala-Srutih arthavadah in interpreting Bhavisya Purana 
text by Nilakantha in his Samaya-mayükha; Agantünam antato niv 
3 for interpreting Brahma Purana text by Mitra Miéra in his Siadah 
= praküsa, and by Sabara in his comments on Pūrva- \fimanisa of Jaimin; 

— AO : 


A 4. The principles of Vikalpa, Atideśa, Arthavada, Bādha, etc. have 
: E been used in interpreting Purünic texts by the authors 
.. Dharma*üstras. Cd 


= 


the Puranic texts also serve the  Oharamafastra - autho 
ing the texts of Dharmasastras by resorting | f 
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gifts and respect to Trijati after his victory over Ravana, Valmiki 
Ramayana is silent about it. In Varahapurdna (ch. 180) there isa 
reference that Rama, after killing Ravana, granted various boons to 
Trijatà. Points to Ananda Ramayana mentioning extra boons by 
saying “If a person does not take bath in the first three days of 
Kartika, Magha, Caitra and Vai$akha, the merits of baths of the rest of 
the month will go to Trijata.”’- N.K.S. 


89. Raya, Upendrantha :—Ràmayana ka  Müla (The Origin of 
Ramayana). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat, XXVIII, No. 2, 1977, pp 58-60. 


Until the excavations at Ayodhyà are finished and final opinion is 
expressed on the finds, itis not possible to say whether the story of 
Ramayana is a historical fact or mere fiction. The incidents of Hanuman 
reaching Lanka after leaping over a hundred yojana-wide sea, the 
construction of a bridge over it by Rama, the duration of Ràma's rule 
for eleven thousand years, and the existence of Raima ten làkhs of years 
ago are sufficient to dub the story of Ramayana as a myth. 


— Whatever the archaeologists find from the excavations at Ayodhya, 
they will not be able to alter the conclusions of the anthropological and 
geological sciences that homosapiens appeared on this earth less than five 


 Jàkha years ago. 


According to Majumdar, the Buddhist Jataka could not be the 
. source of the Rdmayana which is a composition of pre-Buddhistic 
i But the question is whether the story as found in the Ramayana 


m answer to this question evidently is that Jataka story has an 
older basis than that of the Ramayana. The marriage of brothers with 
ster is a very old custom. It was long after that such marital 

was considered a taboo and condemned as incest. It was te 


fr 


quite possible that interpolations, some objec on- 
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opinion of Chattopadhyaya that the source of the Ramdyana is the 
DaSaratha Jataka appears to be correct. But there are serious objections 
against his view that the abduction of Sita and killing of Ravana show 
an influence of Greek //iad and Odyssey.—S.R. 


90. Sabal, Sachchidanand :—The Khvay Thuaraphi : An Unpublished 
Laotian version of the Ramayana. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 33-51. 
See Under Sec. VII. 


91. Sastri, Vaikunthanatha :— Bra/immavaivarta tatha Srimad Bhagavata 
men Radha Tattva (Radha Element in Brahmavaivarta and 
Srimad- Bhügavata), (in Hindi). 


AAIHSR, No. 6, 1977, pp. 238-42. 


The name of Radha is not found in all the Puranas. Only 
Brahmayaiyarta mentions it for the first time. There Radha appears as 
the incorporeal power (Sakti) of Brahman (God). This gynic power 
manifests herself before Brahman in his Krsna incarnation who feels 
amorous. This is only a figurative description of the Ardhanarisvara 
aspect of God.  Brahamavaivarta alone has presented her as the consort 
of Brahman. 


In Veda, Brahman has been called Rasa (Taitt. Sam., 217) and 
Ananda (Taitt. Up., 316). If Brahman is Rasa, Radha is Bhava. Ananda 
is experienced at the combined phenomenon of Rasa and Bhava. 


Radha is regarded as the chief among the Prakrti Devis, playing the E d 
foremost role in the. process of creation. Prakrti Devis are Dune 
Radha, Laksmi, Sarasvati and Savitri. 


People form mistaken notions about Radha on seeing her danci 
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i 92. Sharma, Arvind :—4 Note on H.H. Wilson's Interpretation of the 
; Role of Ràjas in Cosmic Creation in the Visnu Purana. 

»| Pur., XIX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 347-50. 

ie While describing the process of creation, Visnu Purana deals with 
a the role of the three gunas ~ Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 

t Commenting on the role of the three guzas, H.H. Wilson writes that 
i from Vaikárika or Sattvika proceed the senses; from Bhittadi or Tamasa, 
ie the rudimental unconscious elements : both kinds, which are equally of 
E themselves inert, being rendered productive by the cooperation of the 
i energetic Taijasa or the active modification of Ahankara which is there- 
ar fore said to be the origin of both the senses and the elements. 

E 


It is clear that in his portrayal of the Visuu Purana process of 
creation, Wilson has been influenced by the Sankhyan process of evolu- 
tion and thus fails to notice the importance, difference that the role 
assigned to rajas in the two schemes. In the Sankhyan scheme, rajas 
does not account for the emergence of the ten senses, It provides 


dynamism to both sattva and tamas, but does not produce anything by 
itself. 


* 


rn 


* 


NELL————— 


i 


In Vignu Purāņa scheme, Taijasa (rajas) directly produces the senses. 
= This difference seems to have been overlooked by Wilson.— S.R. 


: 93. Sharma, Jawahar Lal : — TAe date of Bhagavata Purana. 


BV, XXXIX, No. 2, 1979, pp. 14-18. 
The present article deals with the date of Bhagavata Purana. Details 
pased on internal and external evidences, of Bhāgavata Purana. 


( . A.D. ‘At the end of the article author also gives his own 
ut the date of Bhagavata-Purana. According to him the date — 


ad ram, C.S. :--A Study of the versions of the Visnukumaraka- 
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Trivibrama incarnation of Visnu. It is found in Vasudevahindi (V DH), 
of Sanghadasagani, 7JJarivamsapurana of Jinasena (MPJ), Brhatkathakosa 
(BKK) of Harisenacarya, and many other Jaina works. 


In VDH, Namuci, the minister of king Mahapadma is overcome in 
a debate by a Jaina mendicant and begins to hate the Jainas. Later on 
he becomes the king. Owing to his hatred, he orders the expulsion of 
Jaina sadhus who had come to Hastinapura to observe Cdturmdsya. 
VK, the son of king Padmaratha, and brother of Mahapadma, who had 
become a recluse and gained the power of moving in the air came and, 
failing to mollify Namuci, asked for three steps of land for them 
Namuci agreed. There upon VK grew huge in size and placed one of his 
legs on Meru. Namuci, in fright, fell on VK's feet. As Indra’s 
throne had also begun shaking, he asked the Vidyadharas to appease 
VK by their music which contained the gandhdra scale of seven notes of 
yina, and which they had learnt from Tumburu and Narada. Accordingly 
VK was pacified. 


The BKK follows the Puranic legend in which Visnu as Vamana 
brings around Bali by measuring the world with three steps. At this 
Vi$vàvasu, a gandharva chief, circumambulates Visnu and sings his 
praise by Nàrüyana-stuti. Narada learnt it from Visvavasu and taught 
it to Indra, and so on. 


In HVJ, there is a big and detailed version. Here, Bali, the exiled 
minister of king Sridharman of Ujjain owing to his defeat in a debate 
i from the Jaina monk Akampana, becomes a king and wreks vengeance 
on Akampana. VK comes to his rescue, Failing to mollify Bali, he asks 
for a space of three steps from him for Akampana. 


hos The variations of the story in other worksare given in the form of 
. fables. Three major incidents in the story are (1) Bali’s enmity for — — 
= Jaina monks. (2) Visnu (kumara) taking up huge form. (3) Reference — 
to the Gandhara scale of music and the Visnustuti. The Gandhara — 
scale is said to be not commonly found in this world. "i 


xd: The Vedic Trivikrama Visnu was, thus, absorbed by the Purà x ; 
and the Jain texts.—S.R. ; 


: 9 -  Varma, Ananta :—Purānam Vedah (in Sanskrit), — : 


ín 
= Pur, XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 183-213, 


ems 


ey ties = 


x Silver, Wt, 4.52 gms, size 20 mm, 
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96. Agrawal, Jagannath:—A Passage in the Saranath Inscriptions of 
Kumaragupta and Buddhagupta. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 121-22. 


“The passages in the two inscriptions are : 

Varsasate Guptanam sacatuh paficasaduttare | 

Bhümim raksati Kumaragupte masi jy sthe dvitiyayam u and 
Guptanam samatikrante saptapancdaSaduttre 1 

Sate samanam prthivim Budhagupte Praśāsati v" 


In both cases, Shri N.P. Joshi says in his paper ‘New Light on the 
Gupta Era’, published in the last volume of this Journal the expressions 
Guptanam uttare...and Guptanari samatikrünte would mean literally 
‘after the Gupta (?) had passed away’ or ‘when the Gupta dynasty ended’. 


Joshi has entirely missed the real and correct import of these 
sentences. It is a well known fact that in ancient India, dates were 
recorded both in current and expired years, the latter being the more 
common Way. 


In fact, Catuhpaficasaduttare goes with varsasate and means ‘in the 
year one hundred together with four and exceeded by fifty’ (of the 
Guptas). Inthe second case samatikranta qualifies Sate and means 
‘expired’; and uttare has the same meaning of exceeded by or increased by. 
The expression refers to the passing of one hundred and fifty seven 
years, and not to that of the Gupta dynasty.—S.R. 


97. Basu, S.P. :—A Coin of Demetrius. 
IMB, VIII, No. 1, 1973, pp. 26-28. 


The coin, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, had 
been published in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of. 
India, 1928-29, and it was attributed to the Bactrian king Demetrius, son 
of Euthydemos, c. 200 B.C. It has been re-examined in the present paper 
and has been identified with Demetrius I of the Seleucid dynasty of 


Syria, c. 162 B.C. 


The coin may be described as follows : Demetrius I, Drachm, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Obv : Head of Demetrius I, diademed, surrounded by laurel wreath. 


ev. : Apollo seated ]. on omphalos, holding in left hand a bow 
and in his right hand an arrow. 


Legend : Basileus Soteros Demetrius.— M.C. 


98. Bhattacharya, Amitabh :— The “Legend MLKY TKR on Two 
Coins of Ancient Sogdian. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, pp. 102-03. 


On a group of coins from near ancient Sogdiana, which are imita- 
tions of early Indo-Greek rulers like Euthydemus I, Heliokles and 
Eucratides, the legend MLK’ Twhr cau be read. Twhr has been equat- 
ed with the name of Tochari or Tocharian. 


Two such round silver coins in Brit. Mus, heavier than Attic 
tetradrachms show : Obv. Youthful head to right with diademed fillet 
with broad bands flowing from the knot at the back of the head. 
Rev. Naked and seated bearded male holding in right hand knotted 
club resting on thigh, an Aramaic or early Sogdian legends in front read 
as (MI) K’y Tkr (publ. in Revue Numismatique) and as...T (?) kr on 
B.M. piece. The obv. and rev. of these coins are based on Euthydemus. 
The legend M'Iky Tkr indicates that the coins are struck by a king of 
Tokhar or Tokharian people, and being different in legend, is a new 
variety of Tokharian coins.—S.R. 


99. Bhattacharya, P.K. :— An Interesting Coin of Manipur. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 182-85. 
This square bell-metal coin described earlier by W. Yumjao Singh 


Tequires re-assessment. On obverse is a legend in four lines read by 
Singh as 1. cetra-sudhi 2. tarasa-vdda 3. 2 samvada 4, 16 


_ According to Singh, tarasa-vdda is Sunday. EUN 


Bhattacharya reads je Rama in second line, and sah ( 
in third line, The legend thus means ‘Victory to Rama, the sec 
the bright half of Caitra of Saka year 1646’. 2 


Manipur has a long independent. existence with b bo 
uctuating with fortunes of the Tal Se ; 


ali 
Ea. 


SIE 


Anim 
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Traditional literary sources, inscriptions and coins indicate popu- 
larity of Saka sarivat. Y. Singh, reading the date 164-A.D. 106 
ascribes the coin to Pakhangba. But there is another digit after 164 
which he has overlooked. The date is Saka 1646=1724-25 A.D. which 
coincides with the first expedition of Pamheiba alias Gopala Simha or 
Gharib Nawaz (c. 1709-48 A.D.) against the Burmese, ten years after 
his successful expedition against Tripura ruler. Gharib Nawaz the 
founder of the fame of the royal house of Manipur. Je Rama of the 
inscription reminds us of his initiation to the Ramananda order by 
Santidasa Adhikari.—S.R. 


100. Chakravarty, D.K.:—Some Notes on the Fragmentary Siyan 
Prasasti (c. 11th Century A.D.) of the Time of Nayapala. 


Bhm., III, No. 1, 1977, pp. 56-60. 


The author discusses the Siyan Prasasti with a view to suppose the 
name of the various deities and their forms, He also gives the views of 
= the various scholars on the Eküdesa Rudras, Vaikuntha form Visnu and 
. also on the last word araghatia of the epigraph. To this word, he 
thinks that it represents the Persian wheel, a mechanical device, utilised 
for taking out water from the well. Moreover, he also discusses the 
. opinions of various scholars on the Persian wheel.— S.B.S. 
; uM 
. 101, Chakravarty, D.K.:— Some Inscribed Terracotta Sealings from 
Chandraketugarh. 


= JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 128-34. 


A number of inscribed terracotta sealings were recovered from 


urface exploration of Chandraketugarh and acquired by purchase. 
Ee 


y auspicious symbols or nidhis as lotus, conch and formalized 
a encircled by an inscription on the obverse and cord marks. 
eaf impressions on ais convex reverse. Peacock ney bea | 


‘ 


vA 
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2. Ship-motif circular scaling showing a full-rigged anchored with 
rolled up sails and flag flying over main mast-head. Just above the hull 
is the impression of some car corn (?) or some plant motif. Thirteen 
letters, some resembling Brahmi of Sunga period, though undecipherable, 
are inscribed round the circular border of dots and dashes. 


3. Round ball-like sealing with double impressions in incuse on 
both obverse and reverse and impression of the fore-part of a ship on 
the obverse. Notchings of lunate design in two rows with an indistinct 
inscription are on the reverse. Near the mast-head isa svastikd. The 
reverse letters may be read as savasa-hamma, ‘the work of Sarva.’ 


4. Circular sealing with impression of stylized trec-within-railing. 
The symbol may bea spear tied witha battle-axe placed inside the 
railing. Some indistinct letter can also be traced out. 


5. Round sealing with a flat reverse has the impressions of the ears 
of corn united at the bottom or some plant motif with three branches 
on the obverse and some twelve illegible letters on its lower half. On 
the convex edge of its reverse. are two separate inscriptions. The single 
Brahmi ka of Sunga period is in a circular incuse and three letters in a 
rectangular incuse. 


6. This sealing portrays a Devi, hands akimbo, wearing chiton with — 


tubular folds betraying Greco-Roman influence, and coiffure arranged 
in a trefoil pattern. There is an undecipherable legend of 17 letters in a 
semicircle. The Devi holding a child reminds us of Raksasi Jara of 
Mahabharata, and bears much similarity with Buddhist Harti. In the 
centre of the reverse is the impression of ears of corn united at the 
bottom with ten indistinct letters below.—S.R. 


102. Chattopadhaya, B.D. :—Currency in Early Bengal. 


JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 41-60. 


T Along with the extension of urbanised culture from the epicentre 
. further up the Gangetic valley, the metallic currency spread along tw 
directions : (1) across the Ganges to the other part of 
alled Varendra, and (2) along the Ganges to its deltic part u 


“4 


toric sites of Tamluk aad Chandraketugarh. Bengal prov. 


ecessary outlet to sea at least by the 3rd cent. B.C. Poli ically 
TEN sion was crystallised in the Mauryan ERU 


MP ree D 


Bis ila 
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while at Tamluk in II period between 300-100 B.C. and at Chandra- 
ketugarh in period III to Ist cent. B.C. Two prevalent expressions 
gandaka and kakanika equal to 4 and 20 cowries respectively show that 
the basic element in currency was cowries. No janapada in Bengal 
developed any coinage peculiar to its own. 


IT, Under Gupta rule, names of two coins, dinüra and rüpaka 
occur in epigraphs in connection with purchase of land. The rate of 
exchange between gold and silver was a problem. From  Baigram 
copper-plate of Kumaragupta I, it is inferred that the rate of exchange 
was 1:16, as gold dindra could purchase 4 dronavapas of land and 
silver rüpaka only } dronavapa. This ratio continued fluctuating as the 
epigraphs show. 


III. In Mainamati the semblance of Gupta currency continued, but 
elsewhere the ‘imitation Gupta coins’ were followed by a blank between 
the middle of 7th and 13th cent., owing to trade-decline and consolida- 


tion of feudal economy. Some familier names of coins occur in Pala 
and Sena epigraphs. 


The survey highlights: (i) Basic element in currency system was 
cowries, (ii) Metallic currency followed the political phases : Maurya, 
Kusana, Gupta, etc., and (iii) Mainamati series is a partial exception. 
It represents the genuine currency of a limited arca, but perhaps 
extending to Arakan.—S.R. 


103. Chaturvedi, Lakshmi Narayana :—Jaisalamer kā Mahattvapürna 


Smáraka Nilakantha Mahadeva Mandir (Gadha Sisar eka aprakasita 
Silalek ha). 


Sod. Pat, XXVII, Pt. 4, 1976, pp. 43-45. 
See Under Sec. II. 


104. Choubey, M.C. :—Coins of Bodhi Dynasty from Tripuri. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 62-72. 


— No epigraphic or literary record of the Bodhi dynasty is available. - : 
om the provenance of the few coins from Bhagwanlal Indraji's collec- 


pson suspected them to be the rulers of Western India. But 


scovery of a few Bodhi sealings from stratum 4 of Tripuri 


ui 


ite teconstructed the See of the Bodhi kings. 


fii 
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six inscribed sealings of baked clay found there, four bear the title 
‘Vasisthiputra-Maharaja before the names of Sivabodhi and Vasubodhi 
who were co-uterine brothers who ruled over Tripuri during the 2nd and 
3rd centuries. 


All the coins collected from Tripuri ruins bear the legend on the 
obverse giving the names of eight kings in post-Satavana Brabmi. The 
coins are round and made of lead, except one of copper of Virabodhidatta. 
They are two varieties : One, having on obverse 3-arched hill or Cairya- 
symbol without the crescent, and a legend in Brahmi. Reverse of all is 
blank. The second variety shows a crescent on three-arched hill between 
two vertical wavy lines on the obverse, and on reverse, a man or a 
tree alone, or a man with a tree; in the case with a female (spouse ?); 
occasionally two horizontal lines are also seen. 


The smallest coins appear to be of Siribodhi (the founder of the 
dynasty), Candrabodhi and Sivabodhi, having hill-symbol on obverse and 
blank reverse. Next comes Candrabodhi, followed by Sivabodhi, the 
co-uterine brother of Vasubodhi who succeeded him after his death and 
changed the pattern of coins by putting a crescent over the hill and two 
vertical wavy lines by the sides on the obverse and figure of a man with 
tree-in-railing on the reverse. He was followed by Virabodhi and 
Virabodhicatta who may be two rulers following in succession or one ruler 
with his name spely dilferently. Next to him is a new ruler whose coin- 
legend Srivasaka does not put bodhi after his name but he could be the 
last ruler. 


There is a coin with the legend...risiva with the device very much 
akin to the Bodhi coins. He could be a second Siri-Sivabodhi, a new 
ruler. Thus the Bodhi dynasty fills the gap between the end of the 
Satavahanas and the rise of the Kalachuris.—S.R. 


105, Choubey, M.C. : —Coins of Sena Dynasty from Tripuri. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 157-59. 


The author describes ten coins with sena ending names discovered 
from Tripuri area in Madhya Pradesh. These coins are of lead in round 
Shape and weight 8 grains each. The obverse shows a three arched hill 
With a crescent with two vertical lines on the sides and a Brahmi legend 
Sudarasenasa in the script of 3rd century A.D. The reverse motif 
contains a tree in railing and a man standing on the left side, sometimes 
With outstretched arms. 


. _ These coins were issued by Sunderasena a scion of some Ken e 
dynasty ruling at Tripuri. These coins were recovered alongwith the 3 
coins of the Bodhi dynasty there. Nothing is known about Sunderse m | 


nos 


5 
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except two more rulers whose names end in sema—the evidence 
made available through the excavations at Tripuri. One copper coin 
belonged to Sujyesthasena and a clay sealing contained the name of 
Mahàsena.— S.P.S. 


106, Choyal, Shiva Singh  :—Rajasthan ke  Aprakasita Silalekha 
(Unpublished stone inscriptions of Rajasthan). (in Hindi). 


Sod, pat, XXVIII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 62-71. 


There are 33 small inscriptions on images, figurines (piitlis), walls, 
tanks, wells, etc., giving the dates in Saka era and another era. 
But the language of the inscriptions is old Rajasthani which is difficult 
to understand and translate.--S.R. 


107. Dasgupta, Kalyan Kumar:—A Unique Silver Coin of the 
Arjunayanas. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 49-51. 


Arjunáyanas, mentioned in Pànini's Ganapátlia, occur in Samudra- 
gupta’s prafasti as paying taxes and obeying the emperor’s commands. 
Like Yaudheyas and Malawas they issued coins, and from the findspots 
and literary allusions their habitat was in the triangle Delhi-Jaipur-Agra. 


Their coins are few and struck in copper. Only one piece of base 
silver is corroded on its reverse and belongs to J. Lingen of Netherlands, 
The better preserved face shows a humped bull standing to right before 
a sacrificial altar. Its legend reads Arjundyana (ri) jaya followed by four 
or five letters. 


There are two classes of Arjunàyana coin 1. showing standing figure 
on the obverse and bull standing to left on the reverse, and 2. bull on 
the obverse and elephant on the reverse. 


| 

n The solitary silver coin shows a faint figure of an elephant on the E 
2 indistinct reverse and so belongs to the second class, and adds the $ 
-— — — Arjunáyanas to the tribal people who struck silver coins, though in small 3 
A Bs 


=. 

- .. — quantities, Kunindas' silver coins are numerically larger than those of 
= — -Audumbaras, Vemakas, Vrsni$and Yaudheyas. The latter two had an 
= extensive copper coinage. 


This silver coin of Arjunayanas is unique in its metal, but also in 
g a more elaborate legend as well as in metrology, as it differs from 
se of the Audumbaras and Kunindas. Its weight is about 45.5 
peor 25 rattis which shows that it was struck on an old Indian - 
anda rd of 24 ratiis like the Kosalan punch-marked coins from pur 
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-108, Desai, P.B. ;— National Role of Karnataka Inscriptions. 
JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 61-66. 


Enormous epigraphical records of Karnataka are characterised by 
their chronological range, almost unbroken continuity from A$oka's 
MREs (3rd cent. B.C.) to the advent of Vijayanagara. They number 
30,000, of which about 3,000 are in the neighbouring states of Maha- 
rastra, Andhra and Tamil Nad. Of these 14,000 are fully published, 
6,000 in summaries, and 10,000 remain untouched. 


A good many epigraphs fit well in the comprehensive studies of 
Indian epigraphy and history. Maski edict revealed for the first time 
A$oka's name, Telangana inscription of Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman 
(5th cent.) is of threefold importance, palaeographic (box-headed script), 
literary and historical. 


Badami inscription of Pulakegin I (Saka 465) makes chronologically 
precious contribution and Aihole inscription of PulakeSin II (A.D. 634) 
presents a vista of early imperial age of Indian history, 


Discomfiture of Vijayanagar caused degradation and decline o! Karna- 
taka. Calamity befell on Tipu losing 3rd Mysore war with the English, 
—Asaresult Karnitasa was vivisected politically and geographically. 
Oblivious of their heritage, generations groped in the dark without self- - 
COnSClo. sness. 


Zealous studies of Western and Indian scholars in the last century, 
brought to light the sources of Karnataka history, especially the epi- 
graphs which revealed the magnificent history and meritorious culture of 
Karnataka and manifested the beauty and splendour of ancient Kannada 
language, literature and fine. arts. Revival and regeneration of the 
Stalwart race of the Kannadigas and resurgence of united ‘Karnataka _ 

x took place again. After the unification of Karnataka, the importance - do 
of its inscriptions has considerably increased in the comprehensive — 
sphere of independent India.—S.R. E 


109. Desai, Z.A.:—An Interesting Persian Inscription fram Baroda 
Gujarat. 3 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 10-13. ^ as 
‘ef E An interesting epigraph referring to an offshoot. of th Soma 
pedition of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna of 1024 A.D. was disc 
y N.M. Ghanam in 1971. The epigraph refers tot 
thir, the name of whose father, beginning with the 


. 
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but who is mentioned as son of the brother of Sultan Mahmud 
Gazanvi. He is reported to have lost his life alongwith eleven 
companions in the battle fought between them and the infidels or non- 
believers, that is, the Hindus, in the northern precincts of the Bhesana 
tank. It is obvious that the Amir and his companions were buried at 
the site of the battle, The extant test is silent about the date of the 
event or of the setting up of the tablet. However, the writing can be 
assigned on palaeographical grounds to a date not later than the 15th 
century and perhaps, even earlier. 


Further, the epigraph refers to a site north ofthe Bhesana tank 
asthe venue ofthe battle between Amir Tahir and the local chief. 
As the place did not lie on the Somnath route of Mahmud's army, the 
encounter seems to have taken place between contingent of soldiers of 
Amir Tahir who probably had strayed away from the main route. 
Moreover, the epigraph enables us to pinpoint with a fair amount of 
certainty the place in the present city of Baroda which witnessed the 
battle. The Bhesana tank has earlier been mentioned as Mahdsenaka 
tank in the Saka 734 grant of Suvarnavarsa. - P.G. 


110. Dikshit, S.k. :—Kalwan Copper Plate Inscription of Azes (Aja), 
V.S. 154, 


JAINS, I, 1977, pp. 6-10. 


The above mentioned inscription was at first edited by Sten Konow 
and the author has re-edited it. He has studied orthographic and phonolo- 
gical peculiarites of the record. He reads letter Na (wm) instead of Na (a) 
and points out that Konow has often missed the importance of the 
Prakrit names which he renders then into Sanskrit. He also missed the 
meaning of ‘Kshana’ (1st line) which he translates as ‘‘at this term", 
but the author relates it the word *Sana' of Marathi, in the sense of 
“ah auspicious occassion” The word “Ratha-nikame” is read by the 
 authour instead of “Athanikamo.’ The term stands for the spiritual 


benefit (punya) of all these, as also of all animals—that this stūpa was 


Sdi ess as Syim4 and Sàvitri, instead of “Sama” and ‘‘Sachitta (of 
E ees their wives were Rajni and Indra, which Konow takes to 


ems mentioned in the record, viz. the 23rd day of the 
D IAM corresponds to the JDurgàgtami | 
which is equivalent of 
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111. Gai, G.S. :— Belmannu Plates of Aluvarasa II. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 91-97. 


The king Aluvarasa to which the present copper plate grant refers 
is obviously the ruler of the Alupa dynasty. The author, on grounds of 
paleography and linguistic feature assigns the record the period of the 
middle of the 8th century A.D., and on this basis, identifies the ruler 
with Aluvarasa II who is stated to have ruled in c. 730-65 A.D. The set 
of five plates on which the present record is engraved was discovered at 
Belmannu, a village in the Karkala taluk of South Kanara District. The 
object of the inscription is to grant, by Aluvarasa and a certain Ereyap- 
parasa, similar privileges to the sabha of Belmannu as were granted to 
Sivavalli, i.e. the sabha of Sivavalli. The grant was caused to be 
protected by learned people of Chokkapadi situated in Bagi belonging 
to Manideva of Kantapura. A successful attempt has been made by the 
author to identify the place names occurring in the record, such as 
Belmannu Kāpu, Sivavalli, Chokkapadi, Kulunora Bela, Kantapura, 
Santapura, and Varanasi.—P.G. X 


m 112. Gokhale, Shobhana :—Elephanta Hoard of Copper Coins of 
Krsnaraja. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 89-91. 


Only six coins out of 31 from a hawker at Elephanta were in good 
condition. They are round, made of copper and have the legend 
ti-Krsnaraja in Brahmi without patronymics and royal titles, with 
altar-like hollow symbol below it. On the reverse is faintly visible 
couchant bull facing left. 


Coins of Kalachuri King Krsnaraja were first discovered in 1870 in 
the village Devalana (Nasik Dist.). Bhandarakar discovered seven coins 
of Krsnaraja from  Besnagar excavations. Krsnarája's silver coins 
Circulated over a vide territory from  Ràjputànà in the North to 

; ; Maharastra in the South, and from Konkan in the West to Vidarbha in 
the East. Mirashi says that they are called Krsnaraja-rüpakas, modelled 
after Skandagupta’s coins, and were in Circulation in the Antpa country, - 

_ the home province of the Kalachuris. 


The present hoard shows that silver and copper denomination 
Tsnaraja were in circulation simultaneously and were specifica 
men ned as Krsparàja-rüpakas in Anjaneri Plates to differentiat: 
e SOPpe r ones, and not- from the S Eftttene Satavah 


S rcs 
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The find-spot Elephanta is again interesting. Spink has stated that 
the awe-inspiring excavations of Elephanta were done by craftsmen 
trained during the Vakataka regime, under the patronage of Krsnaràja, 
whose expansionist movement put an abrupt end to the Mahayana Caves 
of Ajanta. It may be suggested that these small copper coins of 
low purchasing power were minted to pay the daily wages of the 
craftsmen.—S.R. 


113. Gupta, M.N. :—Vedic Metre in Indus Script. 
VIJ, XV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 188-96. | 


In the Vedic metre, the measurement is made by the number of 
syllables, of which eight constitute the unit pada. Three or more than 
fifteen padas make a stanza (rc) of a hymn. In Rgveda, the stanzas 
range from 24 to 48 syllables by an increase of four. 


In the Indus script (IS), two types of signs, viz., small strokes (...) 
and rake (Y) are used to represent the number of syllables and pada, 
The number of small strokes over the horizontal top of the rake shows 
the number of syllables of a pada. More than five or six syllables are 
depicted by adding another horizontal bar with small strokes of the 
vertical of the rake. Sometimes more syllables are also indicated by 
aninverted horizontal bar with small strokes over the rake. In that 
case the numbers of the bars are multiplied to obtain the required 
number of syllables. 


In Kalibangan, seven seals of baked clay bearing the IS inscriptions 
bordered by geminated signs, one BD in the beginning and the other tt 
at the end of the inscription, have been found. According to the 
author, the tf sign is a possible equivalent of Sanskrit mam. He thinks 
the one inscription with 24 syllables represents the Gayatri and the 
other with 25 syllables the, Padapankti metres. He appreciates the 
ingenious method of the Indus scripts obtaining the maximum amount 
of brevity which is a hallmark of these seals. In the lower register of 
these seals, the motif of a unicorn, has been neatly cut off as it 
was annoying to the ritualists of the citadel who worshipped fire in 
‘fire-altars’.—S.R. 


3 
1 


ED A holy verse started with the propitiatory' sign. -U-. 


114. Gupta, P.L. :—The So-called Coins of Vijaya and Chakora 
Satakarni. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 85-88. 


Dinkar Rao published two Satavahana coins on which he read 
akora Sasakanlss and Vijaya Sátakanisa, and claimed that they 


knee, Monogram on right. Right ‘basiliontos’; exergue ‘dikaioy’ 
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were unknown coins. Doubting his readings, Mirashi reads Ra(fío) 
Satakanisa and Samasa sara satakanasa respectively. Siddiqui reads on 
the same type coins as those of Dinkar bearing the legend Raja. Siri 
Satakanisa. 


After about a decade, Dinkar Rao maintained his original readings 
in a rejoinder, saying that Mirashi and Siddiqui agreed with his readings 
when the coins were shown to them. 


Gupta is surprised at the agreement of Mirashi and Siddiqui. 
He says that there are only three ways of placing the legend on the 
coins: 1, moving from any point of the clock and reading the legend 
clockwise from iuside, 2. beginning from any point and moving anti- 
clockwise to read the legend from outside, and 3. to begin the early 
part of the legend at IX or near about and carrying it anti-clockwise up 
to III and reading it from left to right in the same way as the upper part. 


Dinkar Rao has read from XII to IV from inside as Vijaya and 
then from outside IX to V as Sátakanisa. The suggestion thata part of the 
legend should be read from inside and the other from outside is 
ridiculous, Gupta has shown his reading Cakora, etc. also to be 
incorrect, and has read it as Raño Sütakanisa as pointed out by 
Mirashi, and the reading on the supposed Vijaya coin, as Raño Siri 
Satakaniha.—S.R. 


115. Gupta. P.L. :— Three | Commemorative — Tetradrachms o 
Agathocles. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 92-94. 


In some auctioneer's Catalogue of coins in England, there were 
three commemorative issues of Agathocles among the five Indo-Greek 
silver tetradrachms : their provenance was not reported. 


l. Diodotus : Oby. Diademed head of Diodotus to right. 
Vertically written right *Diodotoy'; left ‘Soteros’, Rev. naked Zeus 
striding to left; thunderbolt in right band; aegis on outstretched left 
arm; eagle at left foot with wreath above; monogram on the right; 


tight ‘basilionts’; in exergue ‘dikaioy’ left, ‘agathoklecys’ Earlier two 


coins of this type were known. 


2. Euthydemus : Obv. In pellet border, diademed head of Euthyde- 


. ‘mus to right; right ‘Euthydemoy’; left cc. ‘theoy’ (both vertically written) 


Rev. naked Herakles, seated on rock, holds club resting E 


LI 


eft ‘agathokleoys’ only one coin was known earlier, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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3. Pantaleon : Obv. Diademed head of Pantaleon to right. Right 
‘Pantaleontos’; left soteros (both written vertically). 


Rev. Zeus seated on throne, holding sceptre in right hand and 
standing Hekate in his outstretched right hand. Right ‘Basiliontos’ 
in exergue ‘Dikaioy’; left ‘Agathokleoys’, Monogram under the throne. 


Importance ‘Agathocles commemorated his brother Pantaleon also 
who had predeceased him. He gives the epithet Soter to Pantaleon, as 
well as to Diodotus on his commemorative issues. This epithet is missing 
on their own coins. Likewise, the epithet Theory given by Agathocles 
to Euthydemus is also missing on the letter’s own coins.—S.R. 


116. Gupta, P.L. :—Roman Aureus from Memadkhedi. 
JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 100-01. 

This Roman aureus from Memadkhedi is the issue of Septimius 
Severus (193-211 A.D.) which Nagarch, who published it, failed to 
recognize. The so far known earlier issues of this king from Yalles- 
waram (Nalagonda), Wagodha (Dist. Sholapur), and a hoard of 18 aurei 
from Dharphul (Sholapur) : 

1, Indicated these coins were confined to Maharastra and Andhra 


Pradesh. The present aureus is found for the first time further north 
in Madhya Pradcsh. 


2. Obv. L. SEPT. SEV. PERT. AVG. IMP. III. 
Rev. DIVI. M. PH. F. P. M. TR. P. III. COS. II. PP. 
The significance of the dots is not realized by Nagarch. 


- 3. The reverse figure is Flying Victory, holding diadem. 


"mmm 


. The 7 grammes (108 grains) is too low a weight for the coin. — ; E 


; The photograph published is twice the original size, but is not — 
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117. Gurukkal, P.M.:—Local Measures Seen in the Kollurmadam 
Plates-kollam Year 364. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 101-003. 


This paper attempts to ascertain some of the popular measures 
used by the people of Kerala during the early medieval period with the 
help of the Kallurmadam copper-plates, otherwise known as Devideve$- 
varam inscription, dated Kollam year 364 (1189 A.D.) inscribed in 
Vatteluttu script. The language used is old Malayalam which abounds 
in Tulu and Kanarese sounds. The inscription belongs to Udayamárt- 
anda Varma, the king of Venüd, who was renewing the old text of Sri 
Vallabhan Kota at the request of the temple committee, into its present 
form. The component parts of the text constitute the details of 
Devideve$varam temple-property and the pattern of Brahmin settlements. 
The plates describe the different standard of measures such as Chavatu, 
Alakku, Ulakku, Uri, Nàli, Idangali, Mata and Tüsi. The most frequently 
used weight is palam. Most of these weights and measures are even 
now found in common use.— P.G. 


118. Gurumurthy, S. :—Jnscribed Potsherds from South Indian 
Excavations. 


SIE, III, 1976, pp. 120-24. 


Wheeler drew the attention of some of the leading epigraphists to 
the decipherment of the script on the pottery from Arikamadu. The 
script was identified as the script of the Brahmi inscriptions datable to 
the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. The potsherds have also been found in 
Alagorai, Uradiyur, Korkai, Kanchipuram, Karur and Sakhundam. 
It has been observed here that the discovery of the inscribed potsherds 
is an important landmark in the history of archaeological field work in 
south India as these potsherds provide us some clues as to the date of 
the cultural deposits in which they are found associated. The script. 
of the potsherds can be compared with the known script of the Brahmi 
inscriptions found in the natural rock-shelters or Jaina caverns scooped 
out in different parts of south India, particularly in Tamilnadu as also 


. With the casket inscriptions found at Bhattiprolu, Amaravati and 


Nagarjunakonda. With the help of thes inscribed sherds, the 
chronology of the Middle phase (c. Ist-2nd century A.D. to 3rd century 
A.D.) Sálihundama, Period I at Alaearai and Uraiyür, Period I-A at 


Se CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar - 
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coin obtained from old mound of Paller in Tehsil Nohar (Sriganga 
Nagar) of Rajasthan. This copper coin bas on the obverse elephant 
rider to right and legend in Nàgari script in two lines: 1. (Sri) Soma. 
2. la (devi).—M.K. 


120. Handa, Devendra :— Another Ksudraka Coin. 
JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, p. 95. 


A coin among the miscellaneous ancient coins in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta is described by Smith as AE, 24.4 gr.,.52 inch; Obv. Peculiar 
object springing from railing; Br. nar. Rev. ASokan ja? 


Though the coin is much worn, we find traces of the letter ka (or 
ka) before na on the right hand side on the obverse. These two letters 
alongwith the device in railing on the reverse give clue to identifying 
it as a Ksudraka coin as it very much resembles the coins of that 
republic.—S.R. 


121. Handa, Devendra :—Some More Clay Sealings from Sunet. 
JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 96-97. 


l. Beautiful baked red circular clay sealing showing a trident 
battle-axe within a lined circle and Brahmi legend Sri Rajyasinghasya. 
Orthographic feature zigha shows that the people of Panjab had begun 
pronouncing mha as righa as early as at least 4th cent. to which the 
script points. The trident battle-axe indicates Saivite affiliation of 
Rajyasingha whose identity is not known. 


2. Baked red oval sealing showing in the upper portion of the 
incuse, which is divided by a horizontal line, a squatting human figure 
with upraised hands; in the lower half, the legend Verina in early 
northern Gupta Brahmi. Venha may either be the proper name or 
nickname of the owner of the seal or of the deity. It also suggests the 
immigration of people from other states. Outside the oval on right is a 
symbol of dots. 


3. Baked reddish-brown oval sealing bearing inscriptions on both 
sides in lined ovals: Sankara-Na[rayanabhya(mh) in two lines on one 
side, and the name Harisa(r) mma on the other. 


The sealings at Sunet were offered as devotional presents by some 


izens or pilgrims at a double shrine of Vispu and Siva. Pala- 
the sealings may be assigned to 4th century A.D.—S.R: 
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122. Hussain, M.K. :— Six Gold Coins of the Unknown King Somdanga- 
deva. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 181. 


Six rare Padma tanka like gold coins of king Somaügadeva, so far 
unknown to history and of unknown period, were discovered at Pesi 
Wardha village of Maharashtra. 


They are most interesting as their obverse shows, in a square frame 
and in a circle, equestrian king carrying a princess on his back with 
marginal straight line legend in Devanagari (14th-15th cent.) 


Sri- Kvamesa-Sri-Somángadeva-Mananivara. Below the king is a 
symbol. The striated convex reverse is blank.—S.R. 


123. Jacques, Claude :— Etudes D' Epigraphi, E Cambodgienne (Studies 
in Cambodian Epigraphy). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIII, 1976, pp. 35-68. 


The stela of Baphüon K583 is known long since but its full 
interpretation is not yet available. Author tries to establish that the 
invocation in the stela is dedicated to Harihara and not to Rudra. 


The text is given in three photoplates, alongwith Roman Translitera- 
tion and French translation.—N.D.G. 


124. Jain, Balchandra : —4 Punch-marked Silver Coin from Kakarahata 
in Jabalpur. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 153. 


An oblong silver coin with five symbols punched on the obverse and 
blank reverse was found on surface at village Kakarahata. It belongs 
to Allan's class 6.—S.R. 


! 125. Jain, Balchandra :—Indo-Sassanian Coins from Jabalpur District, 3 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 169. 


A hoard of 784 silver coins of Indo-Sassanian type is said to have — cR 

. Come from Bahoriband during the victorious reign of Gayakarna, me 

. is famous for the colossal statue of Santinatha, 
t 


t A hoard of 784 silver coins of Indo-Sassanian type are Bud E 
from Bahoriband area of Jabalpur which is. famou fc we 
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statue of Sántinàtha consecrated during the victorious reign of 
Gayakarna, while Mahasamantadhipati Golhanadeva of RastrakUta family 
was flourishing. 


The obverse has a rude head of the king to right with Nagari letter 
Sri and sometimes /ia. On the reverse is the rude figure of a fire 
altar.— S.R. 


126, Jain, Balchandra :—A New Hoard of Gold Coins of Gangeyadeva. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 172. 


A hoard of 22 coins was found by villagers at a small mound of 
village Jaragawan in M.P. Ten coins are mint fresh, ten worn out and 
two somewhat smaller of base gold. 


On the obverse ina circle of dots is king's name in 3 lines, the 
reverse shows, inside circle of dots, 4-armed Laksmi, nimbate sitting 
cross-legged with lotuses in upper hands aud the other two spread out at 
hersides. The king's name without visarga is followed by a circle 
flanked by two dandas on either side.—S.R. 


127. Jain, Balchandra :— New Hoards of Repousse Gold Coins. 
PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, p. 194. 
Two new hoards of repousse gold coins have been found from 
Raipur and Durg districts of Madhya Pradesh alongwith two in private 


hands. 


1. Two Mahendraditya's coins are with Shri Parasaram Soni, Raipur, 
and come from Mahàsamud side. Sirpur in which stands Laksmana 


ES [temple of queen Vasata of M. Sivagupta Bālārjuna is situated in 


s 
ze 
Bde 


es 


. Mahàásamud. 


A: .2. Thirty-nine coins of Prasannamatra were found in 1975 in 


p village Riwan near Arang which is known for its Jaina temple of 


. Kalachuri times, and for early punch-marked coins of South KoSala. 


t from a stone quarry in village Kulia, Durg district. Twenty- 
aining one of different type) belong to Mahendraditya. They 
uda flanked by symbols and legend Sri-Mahendraditya in two 

: e reverse is blank. Two coins are of Nala Bhavadatta, of 


E two mention new unknown kings, Stambha and - 
All bear couchant figure of Nandin.— S.R. 
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128. Jain, Balchandra : — Mahasamund Plates of Sudevaraja, year 3. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 41-47. 


This set of three plates, out of his 8 records, is issued from 
Stipura (mod. Sirpur) and records the grant of village Khalapadraka 
(mod. -Khalari in Raipur dist.) to Vajasaneya Caturvedin Brahmana 
of Kāśyapa gotra. It is inscribed in Sanskrit prose (except the 
benedictory and imprecatory verses) box-headed Brahmi of the 5th 
cent. A.D. 


The circular bronze seal of the plates depicts LaksmI standing on 
lotus and bathed by two flanking elephants with a cakra and Sankha 
symbols on the left and right. In the lower half is a legend in two lines 
not mentioning the name of the king's father and his family, and a 
representation of an indistinct kumbha. 


The name of Mahdsamanta Indrabalaraja, the Chief Minister 
(sarvadhikaranadhikrta) is identified with the Panduvath$i Indrabala 
the grandfather of Tivararája, but is not described as Dütaka unlike 
in Kauvatal plates. The name of king’s father is Durgaraja who 
had another name Mānamātra, son of Prasannamátra as known from 
the seals of Khariar and Arang plates. Maànamatra had another son 
Pravararaja, known from Thakurdiya and Mallar plates of the latter. 
The family was called Amarárya-kula and reigned from Sarabhapura 
in South Koéala, 


The name of the engraver was Golasinha, the AksaSalika (keeper 
of records),—S.R. 


129. Jain, Balchandra :— Malhàr Plates (Second Set) of Mahasivagupta. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 48-53. | 


Three copper-plates charter in Sanskrit prose (except benedictory 
and imprecatory verses) inscribed in box-headed Brahmi, issued by 
P arama  Máhe$vara king Mahasivagupta of  Somavaméa (called 
Panduvathéa in earlier records), son of Sri-Harsadeva and grandnephew 
of Tivaradeva, was found in a field in the village Malhàr, Bilaspur 
E Dist. It records the grant of the village Suska£irillikà in bhoga of 


s 


< r 
E 
722 


known from the Lodhia plates. 


,. The record is important because it mentions for t 
scription that KoSalanagara was a city whic 
i to be the capital of Kosala Mandala for 


C 


2 tL "c p 
m ^r eS: 


. Uti for the maintenance of two temples, one named Kapilesvara at 
the request of Sivanandin who built them. According to Mirashi, 
Mahà$ivagupta reigned in A.D. 595, and for more than 57 yen 


he first time in. 
Some time, and —  — 
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also for the mention of the Kapile$vara temple. Ko$alanagara has 
been unsatisfactorily identified with the village Kosala, 15 km. from 
Malhar from where coins of Wima Kadphises are said to have been 
discovered. 


Uni bhoga and Suśkaśirillikā remain unidentified.—S.R. 


130. Jain, Balchandra :—An Important Copppr-Plate Inscription from 
Malhar, year 57. 


PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 54-56. 


This copper-palte is the third plate of a set of three, the other two and 
the seal are lost. It was issued in the month of Magha of the 57th 
regional year of the king whose nameis lost, but who can be definitely 
identified with king Mahasivagupta Balarjuna whose Lodbia plates are 
dated in the month Karttika of his 57th regional year. The language is 
Sanskrit, and the scriptis box-headed Brahmi. The record contains 
four customary verses followed by prose portion giving information 
regarding the date and the name of the engraver as Golàrya or Arya Gola, 
identified with Golasimha who engraved the charters of Sarabhapuriya 
kings. He was the father of Nagadeva.—S.R. 


131. Jain, Balchandra : —Pasid Plates of Ratnadeva III (Kalachuri) 
year 934. 


PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 105-11. 


Two copper-plates, the only inscription of Kalachuri king Ratna- 
deva III, son and successor of Jagadeva, in Sanskrit verse (except 
Om namo Vrahmane in the beginning and sarivat at the end) and written 
on the plates by Dharmaràja, son of Vatsaraja, in Nagari script, was 
found from a field at the village Pasid (Raipur Dist.) The ring and 
seal are lost. It records the grant of the village Vanikà (unidentified) 
by the king to his family priest Sankara, son of Paragara and grandson 
of Mahadhana of Bharadvaja-kula in samvat 934 (1182-83 A.D.). 


Verses 14-16 give the genealogy and description of the donee. 
The geographical names in the record are Tripuri (mod. Tewar), 
Tumman (mod. Tuman in Bilaspur) and Jandera owned by Dharmaraja, 
modern Jondra on the left bank of river Sivanatha, according to 


Mirashi.—S.R. 
132. Jain, Balchandra :—Shankarpur plate of Budhagupta and Hariva- 
rman : Gupta year 166. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pP- 62-66. 
The plate was found before June 1977 in the village Shankarpur 
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in the Gopadavarhga tahsil of the Sidhi district of Madhya Pradesh, 
itcontains ten lines of writing. The characters are of the northern 
variety of the Brahmi script of the 5th century A.D. The object of this 
inscription is to record the grant of the village Chitrapalya by Maharaja 
Harivarman, son of queen Sarvasvamini and Maharaja Vijayavarman, 
grandson of Maharaja Gitavarman and probably daughter’s son of 
Maharaja Sātana to the brahmana Gosvamin of the Kautsa-gotra. 
The grant was made on a fithi inthe month of Sravana in the (Gupta) 
year 166 which corresponds to 485 A.D. during the reign of Paramadeva 
Budhagupta when the year Maha-megha of the 12 year cycle of the 
Jupiter was current. The charter was written by the dütaka 
Ruyastaraja who was the son of NagaSarman and was the bhogika 
of the subdivision of Bapidra which is similar to Gopadra, probably 
the ancient name of the river Gopad flowing nearby the findspot 
of the plate. The other places mentioned in the plate remain 
unidentified. — P.G. 


133. Jain, Usha :— Kalachuri Gold Coins New Hoards. 
PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp, 192-93. 


l. Coins of Gangeyadeva: This hoard of 42 gold coins of Gaügeya- 
deva of Tripuri (mod. Tewar) was found in village Dundaria, District 
Seoni, Jabalpur. They are of special interest as they represent three 
sizes, viz, 9 of big size weighing 4 gms., 18 of middle size weighing 
2 gms. and 15 of small size weighing only one gram. 


The obverse bears a three-line legend Srimad-Géngeyadevah in 


dotted circle and the reverse has 4-handed Lakgmi seated within dotted 
circle. 


2. Coins of Ratanpur Kings: This is the biggest hoard of Kala- 
churi gold coins discovered from Kaira, District Bilaspur. These 103 
coins contain big and small coins of king Jajalladeva I (1090-1120 A.D), 
Ratnadeva II (1120-35) and Prthvideva 1I (1135-65). 


MI of them have 2-line legend, except those of Jajalladeva 1 which 


has the legend in 3 lines. They all have gaja-Sardila symbol onthe ~ 
Teverse.—S_R, é 


134. Kasinathan, N. :—Sale of Land in the Cola Period. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 79-81. 


1 already prescribed — 
Ocedures were followed and any departure from such procedures pe 
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meticulously avoided. The Tiruvanaikka inscription of the reign of 
Ragaraja III (1216-56 A.D.) engraved on the north wall of the third 
prakara of the Jambukegvara temple, has been cited here as an example. 


While narrating the boundaries of the Jand, this epigraph specifies 
the boundaries of Sembiyankürrür denoting that all the lands belonging 
to that village have been sold to the CandeSvara of Tiruvanaikka. The 
extent of the land and its kinds are stated next. Then are mentioned those 
lands that are completely excluded in calculating the total area of that 
village. This indicates the cautiousness and generosity of the rulers 
in preserving unity among different sects and in protecting even the 
cattle. The area such as Paham, Pahasirijam, Poduvu and Poduvari- 
yam and the things such as trees that are over-grown and the walls etc. 
are all included in the grant. The price is also mentioned. The money 
was received by the seller in Avanakkalari (i.e. in the presence of the 
people of Ragistration office). Finally there are 27 signatories, the 
first being one who wrote the agreement and next his seller. The signa- 
tories as also the acceptors and witnesses were bound by the conditions 
registered.— P.G. 


135. Katti, Madhava N. :— Agra Inscription of Kaniska I. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 76-78. : 


This inscription is engraved on a sand stone pillar, baffish red is 

colour, presently kept in the office of the Superintending Archaeologist, 

ASI, Northern Circle, Agra. The characters of the inscription are 

Brahmi of the Kusdna type and here resemble those of the Kosam, 

Sahet-mahet and Mathura inscriptions of the same king. The language 

is Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit words like raja sarhvachhare, bhikuye, 

etc. The epigraph addresses the king as Maharaja Kaniska and refers 

it-self to his 16 the regnal year. By comparing the present inscription 

with the already published records of the Kusana rulers in general and 

: those of the Kaniska I in particular, the author identifies Maharaja 

Kaniska of the record with the Kusana emperor Kaniska I who ruled 

— from A.D. 78 to 102. The purpose of the inscription is to record the 

— setting up of the inscribed pillar by a bhikku (bhiksu) and to make grant 

— — onthat occasion. The donor was in all probability the emperor himself 

Pe. and the donees were both the bhiksu and a person belonging to Rishti- 

= shena sagotra, obviously of Brahmanical derivation. This shows that 
ze the emperor paid equal importance to Buddhism and Hinduism. —P.G. 


136. Kotraiah, C.T.M. :— Boundary Stones : A Study. 


.. SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 42-53. 
‘The ore availability of the cultivable land in proportion to the 
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- rulers, the officers, and sometimes the ladies of the royal household of 
this country to give away or donate pieces of cultivable land to various 
bodies in order to attain merit. These actions at times led to the intro- 
duction of boundary stones demarcating the boundaries of the land so 
granted. These stones were registered with all possible details in an 
inscription on stone or on copper-plates. A good terminology such as 
trisüladakallu, lingamudreyakallu, cakradakallu etc. by which boundary 
stones were called with specific reference to the marks is got from nume- 
rous inscriptions. The boundary stones bore religious marks either 
Saivite (trident, damaru, $ivalinga), Vaisnavite (cakra, Sankha etc.) or 
otherwise. The stones were set up after putting upanidAi in the pit dug 
out for fixing the boundary stones. The removers of the stones were 
made to pay fine which was to be given to the temples etc. Now these 
stones have sought entry into archaeological museums.—P.G. 


137. Krishna Kumar :—Some Terracotta Sealings from Saranath. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts, 1-2, 1977, pp. 165-68. 


Four inscribed terracotta sealings were obtained from the people of 
Saranath. Of these, three roughly circular or oval tablets with raised 
rim are stamped with five lines inscription in Nagari script of 10th- 
12th cent. A.D. It reads:1. ye dharmahetu-prabha 2. vā hetum 
tesam tathagato 3. hy avadata tesam ca yoni 4. rodha evamvadi 

` mahà 5. $ramanah. Their semi-circular backs bear a thumb- 
impression. 


On the second half-baked tablet, the Buddhist creed in Nagari is 
minutely impressed in five lines. The third sealing is similar to the 
second. The fourth tablet has its inscribed surface divided into two 
halves by double straight lines. The upper half shows a wheel with a 
couchant deer on each side which is the symbol of Buddha's first sermon 
atthe Deer Park. The lower half has a legend in two lines in post- 
Gupta characters (7th-8th cent.) : Sri- -saddharma-cak(kr)a. The 
damaged second line, partly out of flan, may be read as bhiksu samghasya 
on the analogy of the other tablets. 


Dharma-cakra or saddharma-cakra was the general name ofthe 
Convent of the Deer Park which continued down to the times of 4 
Mes Gàhadwal king Govindacandra (1214-54 A.D.), ; 


Moe 


These little tablets were originally inserted at the ba 
= Sfüpas called dharma-Sariras, as also frequently bu 
pas, —S.R. 
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138. Lahiri, A.N. :— The So-called Joint Coins of the Indo-Greeks. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 69-76. 


Indo-Greek coins bearing the names of two sovereigns indicating 
‘joint rule’ can be divided into three series, 1. with the names of 
Strato (I) and Agathocleia, 2. Hermaeus and Calliope, 3. Strato (II) and 
Strato (III). 


1. Strato-Agathocleia issues fall in two groups A and B. Group 
A represents 80 India tetradrachms, bearing the busts and names of 
both on the obverse, and the figure of thundering Athena and (a) names 
of both, or (b) only of Strato. 


As the profile of Agathocleia is to the left of that of Strato, he was 
the husband (not son) of Agathocleia, His titles show his position to 
be superior to that of his wife, It could wellhave been struck to 
commemorate their marriage. 


Group B consists of 20 ratti Indian drachm that has on the obverse 
the name and bust of Agathocleia and on the reverse the armed figure 
and name of Strato-I. 


2. Hermaeus—Calliope coins bearing the conjugate busts and 
names of both are of the same nature as that of the above. The device 
of the king on prancing horse on the reverse of silver coins is interesting 
for three reasons: 1. it replaces the usual figure of a divinity, 2. the 
same device occurs on the reverse of all or some of the silver issues of 
four other princes, and 3. the same device is on the obverse of a unique 
series of Herameus’ own silver coins. 


3. Strato (II) and Strato (III) coins bear on the obverse the bust of 
a 70 years old toothless man with sunken cheeks and the names of two 
Stratoes in Greek, and on the reverse the crude figure of the *Thundering 
Athena' along with the names oftwo stratos in Pkt. in the legend 
maharajasa Stratarasa putrasa casa priya-pita Stratrasa. Thus we see that 
the relation between the old Strato and the other Strato is that of father 
and son, and they both had distinct regal epithets. — S.R. 


139. Lahiri, A.N. :—Complexities of the Silver Punch-marked Coins. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 1-34. 


i i : .M.) coins : : 
Th aresix broad classes of silver Punch marked (P 
ere Byte cancer or Cup-shaped, Wheel-marked, Minute, Common Flat 


- Fabric and Miscellaneous. 
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Silver P.M. coinage with individually impressed traditional and 
popular symbols present enormous complexities. P.M. coins come 
from all corners of India, Pakistan, Bangla Desh, Ceylon, Nepal and 
Afghanistan. Their mode of manufacture is by dropping some quantity 
of molten silver on hard flat surface and then stamping the semi-molten 
silver with one or more broad symbols with a punch or punches. The 
blanks of Wheel-shaped coins were chiselled out of long strips of uni- 
form thickness, considerably heated and impressed at each end with a 
circular concave punch-die with wheel-like symbol. The metal was 
alloyed with copper, lead, etc., not only to harden it but also to make 
profit for the royal exchequer. 


The shapes and sizes varied. Metrology or standard of weight 
differed in different periods and regions of India. The basic unit was a 
Raktika (mod. ratti). There were three recorded weight systems : 
Satamana of the Vedic-Brahmanical texts (320 rattis), Dharana (80 rattis) 
and Karsapana or Purana (32 rattis). 


There could be distinguished local and universal series. Coins of 
local series, when not squarish, were invariably individually processed. 
Often round coins among the hoards of coins constituted Universal Series. 
The 5-symbol, 32 rattis silver coinage was gradually but steadily devo- 
loped into a highly organized monetary system. The broad-and-thin- 
fabric constituents bearing big, separate and simple symbols are 
characteristics of very early coinage. The successors of these broad- 
flan coins of medium and small fabric duly attained the status of 
‘Universal Currency’. Their difficult aspect is the forms, varieties, 
diversities and group-combinations of symbols. Then there are primary 
One to five symbols on coins of different classes, series, types, etc. The 
secondary symbols or counter-stamps are comparatively few and reduced 
to one as test-mark.—S.R. 


140. Lahiri, Bela :—Jndia’s Earliest Inscribed Coins : The City Issues. 
JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 33-54. 


India’s earliest coins are not inscribed. They originated in the Pre- 
= Mauryan period and continued to be issued during Mauryan reign and 
even later. The earliest. written documents (except Indus seals) are the 
Agoka’s inscriptions. Legends on coins began to appear probably in the 
last days of Mauryan rule. Putting the name of the issuing authorit 
or legends was not learnt from Indo-Greeks, as some scholars i 
Cunningham, Rapson and Allan have shown that Agathocles ist 
with little modifications die-struck issues of the Taxila region So 1 
early cast coins with legends Kadasa, Upagadasa, Upatikya, etc show 
© foreign influence and were earlier than Indo-Greek issues, — EE 


&; 
^ 
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Excavation stratigraphy from various places indicates that inscribed 
coins started later than the uninscribed coins. Out of three classes of 
India’s earliest inscribed coins : City Coins, Dynastic Issues and Tribal 
Coins. The City Coins are found in many places in association with the 
Punchmarked and Cast coins from layers of about 3rd or 2nd cent. B.C. 
The so far known inscribed-coin-issuing cities are Vàrànasi, Kausambi, 
Vidisa, Erakina, Bhagila, Kurara, Ujjayini, Tripuri, Mahismati, Tagara 
and Taxila. 


The city issues so far known are of copper or its alloy and mostly 
die-struck. The motifs on them consist of some broad device like the 
figure of an animal or a deity or a group of symbols. Here follows the 
description of coins of each of the above-named cities with their res- 
pective types, shapes, devices, legends, etc. 


The coinage of Taxila, however, forms a homogeneous group 
distinct from those of other cities. They are divided into three classses: 
Negama or Guild Token Series, Pafichanekame Series and Hirafiasame 
Series. Negamà coins are oblong die-struck pieces with five varieties of 
legends, coins of Class II are square, castand quite different in fabric, 
and coins of Class III are square and die-struck.—S.R. 


141. Lath, Mukund :—Reffections On ‘The Vina in Gupta Coinage. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 114-23. 


Samudragupta's (SG) Pragasti calls him a great musician 
surpassing Narada and Tumburu. His Vina type coins also show that 
hetook great pride in his musical skill. In this he was followed by his 
grandson Kumáragupta-I who also issued Vina type coins and was a 
musician. Candragupta-II issued no such coins but this does not neccesarily 
mean that he was not a musician. It is reasonable to hold that the 
actual number of such issues were very small. CG's coins, showing him 
in leisurely attitude are also very few. One coin depicting King-and 
Queen-on-Couch shows him drinking wine. Altekar has suggested that 
the letters on one such coin read as Raüpakrti, actually forms the word 
*Rüpakrti' ‘skilled in dramatic composition’ and music being part of 
drama, CG-II was a musician also and possibly did issue Vina type 
coins. The succeeding Gupta kings were also taught music as a family 
samskara though they did not keep up the Vina tradition of coins, 
owing to being busy in saving the empire from the Hünas. 


: Gupta kings are shown on the coins as playing on the bow-shaped 
se, — downward facing, harp Vini as found on sculptures at Bharahut, 

‘ - Besnagar, Amarávati and Buddhist caves. They were not only Vind 
dr ws layers but singers also using Vina as an accompaniment,—S.R. 
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142. Lockwood, Michael, and Bhat A. Vishnu :—Pallava Queen 
Rangapataka's Inscription. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 67-69. 


In front of the Kailásanatha templə complex at Kaficipuram, there 
are several small shrines on three of which are some inscriptions which 
relate to their foundation by the member of the royal family of the 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman II (Ràjasimha), the builder of the 
Kailaganatha temple. E. Hultzsch included the inscription containing 
the Sanskrit poetry of three verses ascribed to queen Rangapataka in his 
Volume I of South Indian Inscriptions. R.Nagaswamy recently noticed 
an error in Hultzsch's inscription. This error is serious because the 
verse which contain: the name Rahgapataka does not stand alone. 
Hultzsch read itin conjuction with two other verses which actually are 
to be found on the third shrine. But now, according to the author, we 
shall have to read the Raügapatàáka verse in conjunction with two 
different verses found on fifth shrine. Due to this assessment there are 
four royal persons (not two) who are involved in the poetical comparison 
with four divine beings.—P.G. 


143. Mukherjee, B.N. :—4 Unique Satrapal Coin. 
JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 60-61. 


An interesting die-struck roundish copper coin from Kosam locality, 
in a private collection, shows tree-within-railing on left, a wavy line 
on right, and below these a symbol comparable with that of coin of 
Gondophares I, and a marginal legend khatapasa vaja (jā?) tatajama. 
The reverse shows horse prancing to left, similar to the one on coins of 
Mathuraksatrapa Sivadatta, Hagamasa, and Hagana which also bear the 
so-called symbol of Gondophares I. 


Thus the ruler of the present coin should be associated with the 
Ksatrapa of Mathura belonging to or associated with the group of 
Gondophares I. But the wavy line and tree onthe Sivadatta and 
Hagàmasa coins are different from those of the present coin, The 
former are stylistically akin to those on the coins of Sodasa, successor 
of Rajubula as the ruler of Mathura. P 


These considerations suggest that the present coin is to be dated 
after the coins of Sodasa Hagamasa and Hagāna, and should be attribu- 
ted to Mathura, struck by the Ksatrapa Vaja ( ; 
name occurs as a ruler for the first time.—S.R. 
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144, Mukherjee, B.N. :—4 Note on a new Series of Silver Coins. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts, 1-2, 1977, pp. 135-38. 


l. Mitchiner assigned some silver coins from Sylhet district and 
Mainamati area to “Yarikriya” series, the legend on which should be 
read as Bharikefa and Pariketa “variant names of Chandra capital”, 
which involves several mistakes. Three hoards and isolated silver coins 
(bull: trident) from Mainamati excavations bear the legend Paftiketa, 
Pattikera or Pattikeda or Pattikeda. A.H. Dani read the legend as Patfi- 
kera, but the correct reading seems to be Pattikeda or Pattikera the 
name of a kingdom and a town including the Mainamati area. The 
coins were in circulation in Comilla area during the rule of the Devas 
(c. 6th cent. A.D.). 


A few silver coins (bull : trident) from Salban vihara (Comilla) bear 
the legend Lalitakarah. They belong to the “Akara” family, the names 
of whose rulers are Lalitakara, (Ra) Myakara, (Pra) Dymnakara and 
A nna or ntà) kara. They could have ruled in the Mainamati area 
immediately after the Devas. Two silver coins with the legend Dharma- 
vijaya might have been issued by the Arakanese king Dharmavijaya. 


Chandra of East Bangla Desh (9th-10th A.D.) had nothing to do 
with the silver coins bearing the legend Paffikela, Pattikera or Pattikeda, 
etc. These coins should not be confused with the silver coins (bull: 
trident) belonging to the Yarikriya series found in different areas inclu- 
ding Sylhet. The correct reading is not Yarikriya etc., but is Harikela 
or Harikela. Palaeographically, most of these belong to c. 7th 
cent. A.D. 


Thus there was no *'Yarikriya" series or coins. There were coins 
(bull : trident) with legend Harikela or Harikela. 


2. The thin silver coins bearing impression of bull and legend only 
on one side broadly fall into two groups, On the first group can be read 
Harikela or Harikelà, The legends on the second reter to certain names 
as Veroka, Viraka, Piraka, Varita, Sivagiri, Jayagiri, etc.  Paleographi- 
cally the majority of these groups can be dated after the first series of 
Harikelà coins. It has been suggested that Veraka, Piraka, etc. denoted 
different localities.—S.R. ; 


145. Mukherjee, B.N. :—The '*Abhigeka of Lakshmi Motif” on the 
Coins of the Miira Rulers of Mathura, 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 155-56. 
The motif depicting a goddess being anointed by two elephants is 


: : : = 3 
believed to occur for the first time on the local coins of Mathura rulers ; 
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belonging to the time of king Rajubula. But the author draws our 
attention to square copper coin, now in the British Museum, showing 
three elephants with riders carrying goads. On the other side stands 
afemale with lotus in her half-raised right hand. A figure of an 
elaphant, seen on her right, was represented to consecrate her. It is 
suggestive of the abhiseka of Lakshmi motif intended to be protrayed 
by the die-engraver. Among other symbols a taurine can be recognised. 
Legend in Brahmi which appear on this side of the coin reads 
Gomitasa. The autbor is inclined to place the coin-type before the con- 
quest of the area by Ràjubula as the king of this coin has been identified 
as Gomitra II of Mathura. — S.P.S. 


146. Mukherjee, B.N. :—Observations on an Unknown Script. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 14-21. 


A few epigraphs discovered in the last two decades in Afganistan 
and South Uzbekistan have been found inscribed in an unknown script. 
Some writers, including the present one, have made preliminary obser- 
vations on this script. The monument found at Surkh-Kotal (N.E. 
Afganistan) presents the script which was used to be written like Kha- 
rosthi from right to left. A few of the letters appearing in the inscription 
are surely Greek. Many of the painted characters can be recognised as 
Kharosthi letters. Some of the characters seem to belong to Sogdian 
alphabet. 


The comparative study of the script of the above epigraph and 
another epigraph inscribed on a route near Dashte-Nawar convinces one 
that both were written in the same script. 


A Bactrian epigraph in Greek characters appears to the right of the 
inscription in an unknown script. s 


G.Fussman thinks that the script in Dashte-Nawar is not alpha- 
betic, but syllabic, but his observations lack proper foundation. 


The present author is of the view that the records concerned are in 
a sort of hybrid script which includes Kharosthi, Sogdian and perhaps 
afew Greek letters. The script was used in the lands of ancient 
Sogdiana, Bactria and Arachosia. —P.G. 


147. Nigam, L.S. :—Hitherto Unknown Repousse Gold Coins of 
Nandanaraja and Stambha. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 69-74. 


A hoard of 30 repousse gold coins of Sarabhapurlya kings 
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'Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra, of Nala kings, Varaha- 
raja, Bhavadatta and Arthapati, and of two new kings Nandanaraja and 
Stambha not known from epigraphic and literary sources so far, were 
discovered at the village of Kulia in the Durg district of Madhya 
Pradesh. All these gold coins are round with acircle of dots along the 
edge on the obverse which is divided by a horizontal line. 


The Sarabhapuriya coins show, in the upper half above the line, 
human-faced Garuda standing with wings spread with crescent moon 
and dot-encircled cakra to his proper right, and the sun symbol and 
Sankha on his left. Below the line is the name of the king in box-headed 
Brahmi of Sth century A.D. The other two  varities of coins of 


Mahendraditya show some difference in the placement of the letter ru 
below the legend. 


The coins of Nala kings and of the two new kings show couchant- 
humped Bull facing right or left with crescent moon behind; the Bull in 
Nala coins, six dots behind the Bull and crescent in front in the coin 
of Nandanaraja, and a symbol in front of the Bull in the coin of 
Stambha in the upper half; and the names of the respective kings in 
box-headed Brahmi in the lower half of the coins. 


The pattern of striking the coins and their being found with the 
Nala coins strongly suggest that the new kings also belonged to the 
Nala dynasty. Another name of Varaha from Edenga hoard was, 
according to Mirashi, the father of Bhavadatta; and Arthapati, the son 
of Bhavadatta. Palaeographically, the kings belonged to the 5th cent. 
Next ruler is Skandavarman. Some other Nala rulers are known ‘from 
Rajim inscription of Vilàsatunga which refers to his predecessors 
Virüparaja and Prthiviraja. Thus, there is a clear gap in the dynastic 
history of Nala rulers, Nandanaraja and Stambha possibly ruled after 
Skandavarman and before Prthiviraja.—S.R. 


148. Nisar, Ahmed :—The Successors of the Dattas in Kosala. 
JIH, LIV, Pt. 3, 1976, pp. 525-30. 


In Ko£ala, Devas of the Suiga lineage ended by the close of the 
Jst cent. B.C. and their successors, Dattas, terminated in the Ist half of 
the Ist cent. A.D. Their coins were minted by the cast technique in 
the square shape and are assigned to Series I. After them, the region 
was governed by rulers whose coins are round pieces and struck from 
dies (Series II). Besides the personal names, these coins contain the 
on-homonymic issuers endings, hence they did not belong to the same 
2 ty. On the basis of the different name endings. they may be 
ci to three different dynasties—Sena, Varman and Mitra. 


z 
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The square die struck coins have on the obverse, the bull facing 
left a standard before. and legend in Prakrit below the: devices, and: on: 
the reverse and elaborate triratna in a frame-work. Kumudasena who 
issued his coins.in two varieties, one with a serpentine mark behind the 
bull, and the other without that mark, was the first and the only ruler 
of this class of coins who styled himself raja. He cannot be the father 
of Bhavasena the seal of whose son depicts the bull standing left, 
facing trident-battle are within railing and the Sanskrit inscription 
Bhavasenaputrasya above and Visnumitrasya below the bull as; alleged 
by Thaplyal. 


Kumundasena was probably thrown off by the  Varmanas, 
Ajavarman and Maàdhavarman, since the reverse device within frame- 
Work of their coins more artistic, and beautiful on the obverse the bull 
infrontof tree in railing. The coins of the round-die-struck class are 
issued in three types, viz. 1, Bull/Triratna adopted. by Sarnghamitra, 
2. Triratna/Railing introduced by Vijayamitra; and 3. Bull/Hamsa 
which are found along with Kusana coins. Hence the issuer of the. last 
type of coins flourished after the termination of the Kusága rule over 
this region. 


Hereafter three sealings attributed to the above two kings of. Mitra: 
dynasty by Thaplyal are examined. 


About the chronological order of the Mitra kings, Samghamitra 
ruled first since his coin type Bull/Triratna was used by earlier 
dynasties, 


Allan holds that these coins covered the first two centuries A.D., 
Chattopadhyaya suggests that the rulers to be subordinate to and 
successors of Kaniska, and Sircar holds that these rulers flourished after 
the end of Kusana rule in the eastern U.P.— S.R. 


149. Nisar, Ahmad :— The Mitras of Panjab. 


INSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 52-68. 


The existence: of five rulers of Panjab, Bhanu—, Aja—, Mahi— 
: Mahabhati and Agni-mitras is known from numismtaic evidence. ; 


The Mitra coins are made of copper and rarely of brass, They are 
round, mostly die-struck, but some made by stamp-anvil process, The 

are round in Hoshiarpur and have bi-scriptual legends in Kharostht y 
the obverse and: in: Brahmi on the reverse; They: generally have a 


standing male figure with spear ia right hand and wavy line: vertically 
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on the obverse and elephant with or without rider facing left on the 
reverse. The details of their types are given below : 


1. Coins of Bhanumitra typologically fall into three classes, of 
which only the class I has three varieties described as A, B, C, slightly 
differing in details on the obverse and reverse, and in weight. 


2. Ajamitra's coins are of two classes with slight variation on the 
reverse and in weight. 


3. Mahimitra coins can be divided into two classes, one having 
the Kharosthi legend on the obverse and Brahmi on the reverse, and 
the other having the legend in Kharosthi on both faces. Weight of the 
two varieties also differs. One coin of the second variety is of brass. 


4. Of Mahàbhntimitra, there is only one coin showing a male 
standing to left with spear in right hand, vertical wavy line at right and 
legend in Kharosthi. On the reverse is elephant with rider and legend 
illegible. 


5. A coin of Agnimitra is catalogued under the name of 
Áryamitra by Allan (BMC, AI, No.30) by wrongly reading gi as ja. 
This coin is a restruck piece. 


Part II contains a long controversy about the inclusion of Mitra 
coins among the coins of the Audumbaras, and the views of different 
scholars like Cunningham, S.K. Chakraborthy, R.D. Banerji, Jagannath 
and others, for and against, are given.—S.R. 


150. Pandey, V.C. :—Some Reflections on the Jaunpur Inscription of 
Israravarman. 


JIH, LV. Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 19-24. 


Owing to extensive lacuna, it is not certain whether the information 
ip the inscription refers to I$varavarmà or to one of his descendents. 
Fleet interprets agni-konika (1.6) to be ‘a spark of fire that had 
come by the road from Dhara.’ Sudhakara Chattopadhyaya takes the 
expression as referring to the Sülikas(-Hüpas) who lived in the direction 
of Dhara. S.R. Goel takes it to mean YaSodharman who was 
extinguished (i.e , extirpated) by Maukhari king. 


Pandey says that agni-kanika has never been used to describe a 
warrior in Skt. Lit. So identification with Sülikas or YaSodharman is 
false. Moreover, in military expedition, a land route is called sthala- 
- mürga to distinguish it from ‘ala-marga, So Dhara-marga would be 
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superfluous, Rejecting Basak's interpretation ‘edge of a sword’, he says 
that dhara and marga also mean ‘mode’ and ‘speed’. So the expression 
means ‘fire produced (from the hooves) by the mode and speed of the 
running of the horses, i.e., a military expedition by the swift action of 
the cavalry. It is significant that in Haraha insc. Sülikas are credited 
with possessing numerous horses. Further, reference to Raivataka 
Mountain does not make it clear whether the Maukhari king stormed 
that mountaia or had retired for rest and respite at the end of his 
victory. Again, reference to Andhras twice shows that Maukhari king 
was involved in two wars with the Andhra king, and made the latter 
flee to Vindhyas for shelter in the first, and the second may not be an 
independent compaign, but chase of the Andhra king from Vindhyas 
to Raivataka. Pandey also says that it is difficult to identify the 
enemies of the Maukhari king and locate their kingdom. They could 
not be the Hünis as Sudhakara Chattopadhyaya has identified the 
Sülikas with the Hūņas. The Hünas are separately mentioned in the 
inscription. Raychaudhuri’s identification of Sülikas with Chalukyaas 
seems more convincing. The Andhra king has been identified with 
Madhavavarman of The Visnukundin family. 


Though the war was successful, the power of the enemies was not 
adequately broken, for, I$ànavarma inherited the kingdom as a sphufita 
nau and had to fight the old enemies of his father—4ndhras and 
Sulikas.—S.R. . 


151. Pathak, Haldhar & Tiwari Alka :—Two Silver Punch-Marked 
Coins. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 154. 
Two silver Punch-marked coins dateable to 4th-5th cent. B.C. are 


preserved in. Tiwari's cabinet, Hosiarpur. 


1. Roundish silver coin with two sun symbols with lower portions 
cut off Shadaracakra, 4 arrows, 2 taurines, a big tortoise, five-branched 
tree, a small tortoise and some minute symbols on the obvesve and 
blank on reverse. 


2. Squarish silver coin with 16-rayed sun, half Shadaracakra, a 
round symbol, tortoise, and minute symbols on obverse and blank 
Teverse.—S.R. 

152. Pathak, Haldhar :—Kalachuri Coins of Krsnarája. 
-INSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2 1977, pp. 170-71. 


These coins are published in many journals. But the coin des- 
Cribed here is complete in all respects. It is roughly circular silver 
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coin with head of king in W. Ksatrapa style to right. On the obverse is 
the legend Parama-mühesvara-matà-pit rpadanudhyata-Sri-Krsnaraja. In 
the centre is a couchant bull facing right, below three dots and two dots 
between. 


Kalachuri Krsnaraja dropped the patronymic and royal titles 
and adopted an expression not met with elsewhere in numismatics. 


Such titles are found on copper plates on Dhruvasena and other 
kings also.—S.R. 


153. Pathak, H. and Tiwari, K.B. :— Two Ancient Coins. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts 1-2, 1977, p. 161. 


Two coins described here seem to be of Considerable significance. 
A bronze coin of Soter Megas purchased from Mathura is of unique 
type. Its weight is 115 gramms. The obverse shows the bust of the 
king with hemlet within dotted border holding are indistinct object in 
one hand. A three-pronged symbol behind the head is now obliterated. 
The reverse side depicts the king on a horse back with whip in his hand 
and a three-pronged symbol in front of the horse. The legend is not 
descernible. The uniqueness of the coin lies in the fact that it for the 
first time that a coin of Soter Megas have been discovered in broze. 


The second coin described belongs to a Chandela ruler. The coin 
is of base gold in round and contains a legend Srimat Deva Varma in 
two lines inside a dotted border on its obverse anda seated goddess, 
similar to the Kalachuri coins of the reverse. The discovery of this coin 
of king Deva Varma sets aside the view that the Chandela coinage 
started with Kirtivarman. It is also the first coin of King Devavarman 
(1050 —1117 A.D.) discovered so far.—S.P.S. 


154, Pokharan, Prem Lata:—A Hoard of Kusana Gold Coins from 
Rajasthan. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, p. 160. 


Describes the discovery of ten gold coins of later Kusana rulers 
discovered on the hill top of the village Dada Fathpura, tehsil Khetri 
of Jhunjhunu distt. of Rajasthan in 1975. The discovery of Kusana 
gold coins in Rajasthan is reported for the first time and henceit is of 
significance, The coins represent on the obverse the king standing in 
profile before on altar holding a trident. Legend in Greek script reads 
*Paonano Pao Kopano.' Two coins depict Siva with noose and 


“trident and standing before a bull alongwith the legend ohpo. The 
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remaining coins on their reverse contain the figure of a. seated. goddess 
on a high backed throne carrying cornucopiae in the left and a noose in 
the right hand. The legend below reads Apa Oxpo —S.P.S. 


155: Pokharana, Premlata :—Udayaramasara se Prapta Abhira-vamsiya 
Lekha. (An Abhira Inscription from Udayaramdsara). (in Hindi). 


Sod. pat., XXVIII. Nos. 2, 1977, pp. 48-49. 


The present inscription of V.S. 1742 records the cremation of Šrī- 
Sundaradāsa of the Abhira clan, alongwith his wife who mounted the 
same pyre of her dead husband. The language is corrupt Sanskrit. 


According to the writer, the record helps in assuming that Aurang- 
zeb had invaded Golkunda in the South, and Abhira Sundaradasa must 
have taken part in the battle and was killed. His wife performed Sati 
rite.—S.R. 


156. Pou, Saveros :— Inscriptions en Khmer moyen de vat Athva 
(Inscriptions in Middle Khmer of Vat Athyea). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp, 151-66. 


The author compares five inscriptions of sixteenth century out of 
the list of G. Coede’s. Transliteration of text of these inscriptions are 
given alongwith their French translations. Hehas given them chrono- 
logical order different from that of Coedes.—N.D.G. 


157. Purohita, Sohan Krishna :—Rajasthan men Kusanadhipatya 
(The Kusana sovereignty in Rajasthan). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XXVIII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 38-42. 


From the Sui Vihar inscription of the 11th regnal year of Kaniska, 
Whose empire extended over the whole of Northern India, it appears that 
Bahawalpur and its adjacent territories formed part of his empire. The 
find of coins of Kadphises II by Stein in Süratgadh and Hanumangadh, 
the influence of Gandhara art on terra images of Kusana period in. 
Bikaner Museum, and objects of art found in Nagari (Chittor) also point 
to the Kusana influence over Rajasthan. The inscriptions of Nahapana 
giving the years 41, 42, 45 and 46, and his coins also indicate that some 
portion of Rajasthàn was under his away. 


Scholars like Rapson, Mirashi, Sircar and others believe the above. 


A gin accepting this. 
view. The first known date of Rudradàman I is Saka 52 WS UD 


Years as referring to Saka era. But there is.a big sna 
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from his Andhau inscription. If the last date 46 of Nahapana is referred 
to Saka era, then following events will be telescoped within A.D. 130 
and 150: 


1. The extinction of the Ksaharata power with the end of Nahapàna, 
2. the rule of Castana as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa, 3. rule of 
Castana’s son, Jayadaman for some time and 4, the accession of 
Rudradaman I. The Andhau inscription of the 11th regnal year of 
Castana only shows that he ruled over Kaccha in A.D. 130 and does 
not prove that he had recovered the lost Ksaharata territories from 
the Satavahanas. That recovery was done by Rudradaman between 
A.D. 130 and 150. Jayadaman ruled as Ksatrapa alongwith his father, 
and not independently as Mahaksatrapa. The time betwen Nahapana’s 
height of power in 46 (+124 A.D. according to Saka era) and the 
extinction of the Ksaharátas in 130 A.D. is very short. There are other 
objections against assigning his years to Saka era. They appear to be 
his regnal years. As he is identified with Nambanus mentioned in Peri- 
plus (early Ist cent. A.D.), his rule goes back into the Ist cent. A.D. 
Attribution of his years to Vikrama era is also impossible. Nahap4na's 
gold coins appear after Vim Kadphises (early 1st cent. A.D.) who intro- 
duced them for the first time in India. Sui Vihar inscription only shows 
Kaniska's rule over Sindh and not necessarily over Rajasthan. Thus 
Sri Purohita has tried to prove that Rajasthin was never under 


Kusápa rule even before Kaniska, during Kaniska's reign or after him. 
—S.R. 


158. Ramesh, K.Y. :—On Some Inscriptions Edited by Fleet. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp.84-90. 


The paper includes discussion on some of the rare errors committed 
by Fleet. The discussions fall into two catagories, namely (1) wrong 
readings of inscriptional texts resulting in misinterpretations or no inter- 
pretation, and (2) correct readings of inscriptional texts which have been 
wrongly interpreted by Fleet. A passage from Chiplin plates of Pulak- 
eśin IL is re-interpreted here and due to that Fleet's mistake of attribu- 
ting Pulakesin I's credit to his son Kirtivarman I is avoided. By setting 
an error of text in Kannada stone inscription of Vikramaditya II, the 
present author shows that the prevalence of the Vadda-raula tax goes 
back to the middle of the 8th century even during the period of the 
Vatapi Calukyas. Similarly, careful re-examination of the Ahadanakaram 
plates pays us rich dividends as far as Our understanding. of the Eur 
mercial and social life of the south Indiain the sixth century is conce . 
Th thor takes three more Kannada inscriptions for discussion, namely 

E eni Bhütanátha temple inscription of the ninth century (2) 
a DR temple (on Jatinga Rameshwara hill) inscription, dated 
ryan 
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1064 A.D, (3) Jatinga Rameshwara inscription of Jayasinhadeva, dated 
1072 A.D. —P.G. 


159, Sadhu Ram :— Naàsik Cave Inscription of Ushavadata, Son-in-law 
of Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapüna : A study. 


VIJ, XXV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 229-37. 


Inscribed on the back wall of the verandah of Cave 17 on Pandu 
Lena hill in developed Brahmi (2nd cent. A.D.) in Sanskrit and also 
mixed with Prakrit language, the long inscription of Nahapana’s 
son-in-law,  Ugavadàta, records his various charities like gifts of 
gold, construction of ferries on the rivers, construction of quadruangular 
balls, rest houses, places for drinking water and watering cattle (prapá) 
granting of 16 villages to the Brahmanas, getting eight Brahmanas 
married, making offerings of cash and cocoanut fruits (or according 
to some saplings ?) to the Bráhmanas in certain villages. This cave was 
excavated by him. 


He is said to have rescued the Ksatriya Uttamabhadrakas (not iden- 
tifiable) from the siege of the Malayas who fled on hearing the tumult. 
of Usavadata’s army. River Bāņāsā (mod. Banas), Prabhàsa (Somanatha - 
Patan), Bharukaccha (Broach), Govardhana, a village near Nasik, 
Sorparaga (Śutārā in Thana district), Dasapura (some place in Gujarat), 
rivers Parada (Pardi), Tapi (Tapti), Damana (Damanaganga), and Daha- 


e: (the creek south of Dàhanu), are the geographically mentioned 
therein. 


The inscription shows that the western Ksatrapas were completely 
Hinduised.—S.R. 


160. Sankarnarayana, S. :—Brahmi Inscription from Allura. 


VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 75-90. 


x Here, the scholar gives a short history ofa rock inscription found in 
ura, a village in Nandigama taluk, Krishna district, Andhra Pradesh, 
Peypmicripton was studied though by anumber of scholars yet the 
mee! not Satisfactory. So, the scholar endeavours to present a 
[s peer mation of the inscription, which, according to him. is a 
de esides, he provides a photoprint of the original piece, pro- 
the text in Nagari script and reproduces it into its nearest 


; In addition to this, he also gives an 3 
ation in order t dition English trans- 


o o do notk i - 
E Sanskrit, persue them wh now either Bráhmi or 
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This inscription gives an account of gifts of land, 500 cows, sixty- 
four bullocks, four female and male slaves, 4 Kubhi-kadahas, 2 copper 
boilers, 4 vessels of bell-metal, some fish-shaped lamps (with oil), and 
a tank etc. to some venerable monks by the king Mandavya of Cedi 
family of Alia clan.—A.C.D. 


161. Sastri, P.V.P. :--The Itikala Epigraph of ihe Kakatiyas. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 56-61. 


The inscription is incised on the four sides ofa stone pillar set up 
before the old Siva temple outside the village Itikala in the Gajwel taluk, 
Medak district of Andhra Pradesh. The writing is well preserved. The 
purpose of the inscription is to record a gift, made on the occasion of 
solar eclipse, for the maintenance of lamps to god Somanàthadeva of 
Ittukala of income due as sumka (Skt. sulka) and tumu-nyaya from all 
the members of the nakara of that village. The gift was made by two 
clips named Gurhdraju and Hariharadevaraju, stated to be lords. of 
anumakonda and several desas. On the base of palaeographic features, 
the record has been assigned the date of 1268, although the given date is 
Saka 1061, i.e., 1139 A.D. The real purpose behind dating the record 
with false data is not clear; however, it gives room for two interpreta- 
tions regarding the identity of the chiefs, — P.G. 


162. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :—A Note on the Bodhis. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 98-99. 


From the sealings and coins of Bodhi dynasty found in the excava- 
tions and surface explorations at Tripuri, it is conjectured that Sribodhi 
was the first member of the dynasty onthe assumption that Sri was 
the honorific and Bodhi the name of the king. The suggestion that 
Virabodhi or Virabodhidatta came after Sivabodhi was based on the 
typological fact that all the coins of Sivabodhiare single die issues, 
whereas those of Virabodhi are double-die pieces. 


From the common matronymic Vasisthiputra on the seals of Siva- 
bodhi and Vasubodhi, it was conjectured that they were uterine bro- 
thers. Vasubodhi’s position vis-a-vis Sivabodhi was ascertained by 
his coins found on the surface which were both single-die and double 
die pieces, which shows that the change was effected during his reign. 
A clay sealing of Chandrabodhi also bears the matronymic Vasigthiputra. 
So he may also be regarded as another brother of both Sivabodhi and 
Vasubodhi. In that case, the priority of Sivabodhi will have to remain 


= based on considerations of weight and size. 
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l Thus, the succession of the Bodhi king appears to be : Sribodhi, 

Chandrabodhi, Sivabodhi, Vasubodhi and Virabodhi or Virabodhidatta 

| Theexact position of. Dharmabodhi, known from a clay sealing, cannot 
be determined untill more evidence is found. Nothing can be said about 
the chiefs Srivasaka and Sri-Siva who seem to have connections with the 
Bodhis because of typology and provenance of their coins that have been 
found. Whether they belonged to the dynasty cannotat present be 
ascertained owing to insufficient information.—S.R. 


163. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :— The Sarabhapuriyas. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1-40. 
See Under Sec. VI. 


164. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :—Tae Malhara plates of Adityaraja : Re- 
appraisal. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 30-37. 


V.P. Rode, in the beginning, published his reading anda note on 
the writing of two sides of the Malhāra inscription. V.V. Mirashi suc- 
ceeded in tracing the remaining plates of the record which he first 
published in Marathi and later in English (JIH, LIV, pp. 1-13). The 
‘present author proposes in the present paper to examine the arguments 
of V. V. Mirashi regarding the historical interpretation of the record and 
tries to arrive at what appears to be the correct interpretation in the 
present state of insufficient knowledge. He findsthat on the ground 
of the performance of the Aévamedha, rule of Munda-putra need not - 
be placed in the period between the Vakatakas and the Satavahanas, _ 
While there is no difficulty in accommodating it in the post Vakataka 
Period. We are fully justified in placing the Malhàra charter very 
close to the Nagardhan plates and the Mundapütras near the period 
Of Svamiraja. The plates thus throw welcome light on the post- 
Vakataka ‘history of Vidarbha before its occupation by Calukya king 
Pulakesin II. — P.G. 


165. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :—A Stray Somavamsi Plate. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 117-20. s 

e This is the last plate of a record which was probably engraved on ic 

E three lates. It is engraved only on one (inner) side, having eight 2 
nes in box-headed alphabet peculiar to those of the Panduvathsis. The 

‘ext comprises only the four imprecatory and benedictory stanzas 

ie concluding words of another such verse at the - 


stanza 
innin 
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the plate. The date is given asthe 30th day of the month of Magha 
in the year 57 of the ‘increasingly victorious reign’. The name of the 
king is not given. The regnal year is given in both words and figures. 
The figure 30 of the day given in a decimal notation as in Lodhia 
plates (EI, XXVII, p. 325). 


The find-spot, Burhiphar, which lies in South Koala, indicates that 
ithas to be assigned either to the Sarabhapuriyas or Panduvaméis. 
Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy, 1973-74 attributes it to the former, 
but its characters are more elongated and angular than those of the 
$arabhapuriyas. Moreover, none of their kings is known to have ruled 
for such along time. On the other hand, the Pànpduvarnéi Maha-Siva- 
gupta Balarjuna ruled for at least 57 years as mentioned in Lodhia 
plates dated the 30th day of Magha in the year 57 of his reign. As no 
other Panduvamsi king had ruled so long, the present plate be tentatively 
attributed to Maha-Sivagupta and inscribed only three months after the 
Lodhia plates which too employ decimal notation in the day of the 
month. The simultaneous use of decimal notion and symbols points 
to the transitional phase when both were in vogue and continued so 
for a long time. 


This is the only record of Balrrjuna to give the engravers’ name 
Nagadeva, son of Golaryya.—S.R. 


166. Shastri, Ajay Mitra:—A Note on the Word Pulisa in the Inscrip 
tions of Asoka. 


VIJ, XXV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 245-48. 


Dev Sahai has tried to establish that the Hindi word pulisa has 
its origin in the word pulisa occurring in several edicts of A$oka. 


But the word pulisa is nowhere used in the sense of Police in 
ancient Indian literature, inscription or other works. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit lexicons do not record it. This fact Triveda attributes to the 
mentality of the Indians and exclusion of it from the Dictionaries of 
occidental scholars who did not accept it as India. But this word is 
not found even in ancient dictionaries like Amarakosa, Vaijayant!, 


Safvatakosa, etc. 


Kautilya does not mention no such officer as polisa. The officer-in- 
charge of a quarter of the city was called Sthanika. Agoka’s pulisa 1$ 
the corrupt or Prakrit form of Sanskrit purusa. 


The modern Hindi word pulisa is from the Greek word police, and 
n origin at all.— SR. * 
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167. Shrimali, K.M. :— The Chronological Implications of the Language 
and Palaeography of Pafichala Coins. 


JAINS, I, 1977, pp. 14-20. 


The series of Paficala coins which occupy a conspicuous place in the 
history are regarded as post-Mauryan on the basis of Palaeography 
but there is less certainty about their language. In this paper the author 
has studied this aspect though there are certain limitations as there are 
no pronouns, numerals and verb. Morphology can take note of only 
declensions of which we have only one form: genetive singular. All 
the coins of Paficàla kings reveal a uniform pattern, which is non- 
Sanskritic, while in phonology one notices a mixture of Sanskritic and 

 Prakritic influence. The language of the legends is far from being 
either pure Sanskrit or Prakrit. On the basis of stratigraphic and 
palaeographic evidences these coins cannot be dated before 150 B.C. 
Of the mitra king Dhruvamitra is the earliest, Bhanumitra and 
Jayamitra come closer to Indramitra. Animitra is to be placed in the 
first century A.D. Varunamitra should be placed in the latter half of 
the Ist century B.C. and closer to the times of Visnumitra while 
Phalgumitra may have issued coins at the time closer to Agni- 
mitra’s days. Amongst the Gupta kings of Paficdla were not far 
removed from the days of Vangapala and Damagupta. However, 
Rudragupta must be placed nearer to the days of Guptas. The two 
Nandi kings Sivanandi and Srinandi were earlier grouped together and 
placed nearer to the times of the Guptas. However Bajpai places 
Sivanandi in 2nd or 3rd century A.D. while Srinandi has been identified 
With Nandi Allahabad pillar Inscription. Acyu was the last pafichala 
king undoubtedly belonging to the first half of 4th century A.D., rightly 
identified with Acyuta of Allahabad Prasasti.—M.K. 


168. 


Siddiqui, A.H. : — Some More Coins of King Satavahana. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 77-84. 


Besides the ten already reported coins of king Satavahana, four 
Dore are described here. 


T l. Square copper coin from Nanded with walking elephant, trian- 
E Standard, two svastikas, tree-in-railing and legend Ramño Siri 
ava (hanasa). On reverse is an Ujjaini symbol, two glass symbols 


| ad two syastikas 1 [9] i 
n 5 . 1 1 closely anal gous to the co er co 
ki S This coin 1S pper In of 


. The author 
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2. Second rectangular coin from Hyderabad shows a bull facing 
right with the legend Siri Sadava (ha) nasa, and on reverse a 
tree-in-railing 3-4. The 3rd and 4th coins are almost similar to the above 
except that they have the elephant on the obverse instead of the bull. 


In the end, he gives a comparative study of his coins with those 
Satavahana coins published earlier and reveals the two classes each with 
some types and varieties.—S.R. 


169. Singh, Jai Prakash :— The Identification of Caltis: An Exami- 
nation. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 82-88. 


A gold coin called Caltis, according to Periplus, was in circulation 
in the market-town of Ganga on the bank of river Ganage. 


Schoff states that Benfey thought Caltis to be derived from Sanskrit 
Kalita, ‘numbered.’ K.L. Barua was the first to connect this coin with 
the Kalitas of Assam. P.C. Choudhary, referring to Benfey, also 
suggested that Caltis coins were struck by Kalita rulers of Assam and 
Orissa during or before the time of Periplus. He connects the Kalitas 
with Kulütas of Trigarta who brought their numismatic traditions to 
Assam. But this suggestion is unsupported. Moreover there is nothing 
to show that Kulütas continued to issue coins. 


Elliot identified Caliis with the South Indian Kali; Vincent, quoting 
Stuckius, mentioned one of Bengal called Kal/ais; Wilford preferred 
the refined gold called Canden, and Cunningham, on the basis of similar- 
ity between the words Calris and the seed Kalutti (about 50 grains) used 
as a weight, identified it with the gold Hun (52 grains) of South India. 
But this identification is conjectural. 


Another important view connects Caltis with the Kusgápa gold 
coins. But it is widely accepted that Kusina kingdom did not extend 
beyond Varanasi, and its gold coins did not circulate in any part of 
Bengal as regular currency, and as such, it cannot be identified with 
Caltis. It is, therefore, possible that Caltis might not have been actual 
coins in the modern sense, and may have been lumps of gold.—S.R. 


170. Singh, Jai Prakash :— The King and Peacock Type Coin % 
Kumüragupta-1 and Its Significance. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 124-27. 


The nomenclature of the so-called Peacock or Karttikeya type gold — 
G-1 is controversial. Altekar considered the depiction 0 


. K : : z 
coins of o deity who is represented on the reverse an^ - 


peacock as à homage t 
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called the coins as Karttikeya type which nomenclature was readily. 
accepted by scholars. 


Chatterjee criticised the designation on the basis of some reverse 
devices of Gupta coins and favoured the designation Peacock type. But 
J.P. Singh prefers the designation King Feeding Peacock Type or simply 
King and Peacock type. 


J.N. Banerjee tried to deduce some politico-military 
consideration on the basis of this type. According to him KG-I was in 
urgent need of the graces of the God of War, Karttikeya, during the 
ruthless invasion of the Hinas and Pusyamitra. But the Hina invasion 
did not occur during but towards the end of his reign, and the success 
against Pusyamitra was achieved by his son Skandagupta after KG's 
death. 


The King Peacock type is certainly a religious type of Gupta gold 
coins, In Cakravikrama coins of CG-II, he is shown receiving favour 
from the Cakrapurusa rather than from Visnu. He is styled 
Cakravikramah on the reverse. On the contrary KG is feeding the 
bird on obverse, and is not shown in direct association with Karttikeya 
on the reverse mounted on peacock and holding Sakti in his left hand. 
Mahendra was the special biruda or KG-I which appears on both sides 
of the coin in the title Mahendrakumarah. There is no reason to hold 
any politico-military significance of the coin.—S.R. 


l71. Singh, Sarjug Prasad :—Two inscribed Terra-Cotta Balls from 
Bhelayar. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 82-84. 


The terracotta balls alongwith 16 coins were discovered from the 
mounds of Bhelavar situated about 6 miles to the east of Jehanabad 
Tailway station on the Patna-Gaya branch of the eastern Railway. 
Ball No. 1 bears a single line of writing in the characters of the Gupta 

age. The inscription reads. KoSypddanulava, i.e., KoSya’s reverence to 
the “feet of an unknown person or. deity. The second ball which 
bears the inscription in characters of about 10th or 11th century reads 
si Agnisutadharadeva. These balls may have been used for the purpose 
of offering and they were probably offered by the donors whose names 


E Ue gifts to same deity. The clay objects (tablets, plaques, votive 

M ae ete.) were possibly used to record minor donation of poor 
- OMM The inscribed balls in question seem to indicate the existence 
7^0 à religious establishment at Bhelavar which appears to be a place of 
Pulgrimage during the Gupta and post-Gupta period.—P.G, : 
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172. Sircar, D.C. :— Note on the RĀājapraśasti Inscription. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 6-9. 


The paper intends to determine the weight of the dhabbukas in 
finding out the weight of Bappa's sword. The mention of dhabbuka 
occurs in RdjapraSasti-Mahakdyya (XXIV. 30) inscribed on 25 slabs 
slabs fixed at the Navachoki Ghaut of an artificial lake excavated by the 
Rana Ràjasimha of Mewar near Rajanagar. The Bappa's sword is said to 
have weight one mana made of 40 seras, called prasthas, each prastha 
having the weight of 32 of what is called dhabbuka, etc. The author 
after discussing the views of other scholars concludes that the dhabis of 
Jodhapur, Sirohi and Mewar weighed two tolas or 292 grains during 
the days of Ràjasirhha. 


The unstamped dhabbu pieces of copper were current in wide areas 
ofthe country during the late medieval and modern period. About 
200 A.D. Philostratus speaks of a type of Indian money made of 
orichalcum and bronze. The reference seems to be dhabbus of brass. 


The Karsapana mentioned in early works like Panini’s Astadhydyi 
may have been silver dhabbus if, of course, it is not taken to be identical 
with the pana or Karsapana of copper.—P.G. 


173. Sok, Khin P.:—Les Chroniques Royales et I Inscription Modern 
Ankor (Royal chronicles and modern inscription of Ankor No. 39). 
(in French). 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 225-42. 


Genealogical table of kings of Cambodge from 1626 to 1755, 
supported with French translation of relevant inscriptions alongwith 
linguistic notes and a map of western Cambodge. Some important 
extracts from the chronicle read as follows :— 


“He elevated the princess Brah cheat khsatrei (Jatl khsatri) to the 
rank of a queen named Samtec Brah cheat khatrei Akeak Mohésel 


(Jati khgatri Agga Mohesi) 


“He condescended to confer on his younger brother, Brah ang Tong 
aged 47 years the title of Samtec Brah Reameadhi padei Moha Obhay- 
reach (Ramadhipati Maha Ubhayaraja). 


The king condescended to confer on his son, Brah Botum Reaches, 
5 years, the title of Samtec Brah kaevttva. The latter marri 
i os Anak Neang Poh (Nah Pob), daughter of Brah Arg Tong 
the 
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Samtec Reamea dhipadei Moha Obhayoreach. She took the name of 
Samtec Anoch cheat khsatrei (Anaja Jati khsatri).—N.D. Gosh 


174. Srivastava, A.L. :—Srivatsa Symbol on Early Indian Coins. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 32-41. 


Srivatsa occurs as one of the several symbols on early Indian coins. 
It is one of the eight auspicious symbols and was given due place in 
Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism. It culminated into a mark of 
great person when carried on the chest of a Tirthankara or Visqu. 


From its representation in Indian art, Srivatsa appears to have 
originated from human figure. The symbol with its five projections, 
three above and two below, represents head, two bands and two feet. 
The earliest representation is said to have been found on the Indus 
Valley seals, from where it reached Asia Minor and appeared in hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions from 14th cent. B.C. at Boghazkoi. Its archaic 
representation in the anthromorphic figures is found on the Copper 
Hoards from Gangetic Valley, on some stone rings of pre-Mauryan age 
found from Taxila and Pataliputra. 


Srivatsa is closely associated with goddess Sri-Laksmi. It means 
‘child of Sri’ or the smaller or symbolic form of Sri the goddess of 
Progeny, plenty and prosperity. Hence identified with money. In this 
context, its association with money is understandable. 


Its use on coins is long and continuous from punch-marked coins 
found from Chandraketugarh (Bengal), Chandravalli. A solitary 
example of Srivatsa occurs on a copper coin from Pauni (Maharashtra), 
on Taxila coins, Pafichala coins, Audumbara, Mathura, Andhra, 
Satavahana, Kupinda, Kuluta, Yaudheya and Ujjain coins.—S.R. 


175. Sundaram, C.S. :—Pallava Copper-plate Grants (A Study of. 


Cultural and Literary Aspect). 


BITC, 1977, pp. 11-16. 


The Pallavas are said to have descended from Aśvatthāmā. They 
were great patrons of Sanskrit writers and Vedic scholars. Their grants 
a bilingual: profast; in Sanskrit and rest in Tamil. The opening 

“res of these grants praise the important deities of Hindu pantheon. 


Trivikrama, the ae of the praśasti of Kasakkudi grant pays 


omage to Brahma ivikramāvatāra of Vi i 1 
n, T amavatara of Visnu, Siva, Laksmi 
Yogamaya re ; Trivikr smi, etc. 
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of Nandivarman refers to the yogasana of Siva. He is united with Uma 
and bestows beauty to the rising moon. 


Belür grant of Vijaya Nrpatuigavarman (869 A.D.) mentions about 
the maintenance of Vidy@sthanas teaching 14 branches of learning. 
Velürpàlaiyam grant records the establishment of ghatika at Kaüci. 


In literary merit, the grants are at par with Sanskrit writers, 
Udayendiram grant is full of alliterations. This and the Kasakkudi 
grant refer to different varieties of literary pastimes like Bindumati, 
Akgaracyutaka and Akhyayika. A verse uses the eight cases of pronoun 
yat and another numerals, associated with objects and elements. 


In the handling of metres like Bhujanga-prayata, Sardilavikridita, 
Sragdhará, etc., the poets show great skill. All this shows clearly the 
poetic genius of the composers of the grants.—S.R. 


176. Thakur, Upendra :— Source of Gold for Early Gold Coins o, 
India. 


` JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 89-107. 


There is absence of gold currency before the Kusanas who introduced 
itin India, Kujula is said to have encouraged traders to introduce 
coinage on Roman pattern in 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., certain 
inflation in the international market was met by Kusánas by maintain- 
ing the weight of dinara and debasing the quality of gold, while Romans 
preserved the quality of their aurius but reduced its weight. 


Following Kusánas, the Gupta monarchs issued gold coins in 
different types and varieties. Samudragupta's gold coins have at least 
six varieties. Hina invasion in mid-5th cent. gave a rude shock to 
country's economy as is evident from the debased currency of 
Skandagupta and later Gupta kings. 


Political instability disrupted India's direct trade with Romans from 
7th cent., and subsequent conquest of Sind by Arabs was responsible for 
the sharp decline in gold coinage. After the fall of the Guptas, there 
are no varieties of coin motifs and beautiful designs. 


Hereafter the author in II-V sections mentions the sources from 
which gold was obtained, by the kings and people for their use. In 
section 1I are mentioned gold mines in Mysore, Hyderabad, Madras, Qs 
Alluvial gold was obtained from streams in Orissa, Madhya dioe 

Garhwal, etc. In Section III, Kusápas are said to have brought gol 
; Pam Oxus region. Gold seekers in India also brought gold from 
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Svarpabhumi (S.E. Asia). Guptas might have obtained gold from East 
part of Roman empire through trade. Merchants and traders obtained 
gold from China also. Sections IV and V give author's comments on 
Nanda's fabulous wealth, Sungas’ gold daksina in ASvamedhas and gold 
objects of Pre-historic periods. The discussion shows that India was 
rich in gold in Rgvedic times.— S.R. 


A 
E 


177. Tripathi, S. :— Arigura Plates of Maha-jayaraja, year 3. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 70-75, 


A set of three copper-plates was discovered in 1975 at Aingura, a 
village in the Kbariar subdivision of Kalahandi District. The script 
used in the copper-plate grant is of box-headed type of central Indian 
alphabet and the Janguage is Sanskrit. The charter describes the donor 
Maha-jayaraja of Sarabhapuriya dynasty as Paramabhagavata who 
granted the village Rajyagráma in Samparaja-bhukti in favour of a 
brahmana named Visnusvamin of the Kausika-gotra and Vajasaneya- 
carana, The charter was engraved by the goldsmith Acalasighha in the 
3rd regnal year of the king on the occasion of Magha-Saptami. The 
seal attached to the charter bears the legend written in a verse referring to 
the permanent charter of the king Mahà-jayaràja, son of Prasanna—P.G. 


178. Trivedi, Chandra Bhushan and Jain, Balchandra :—-Fragmentary 
Kalachüri Inscription from Bilahari. 


PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 45-49. 


. . This fragmentary Kalachüri inscription of 19 lines in Sanskrit verse 
is deeply engraved in beautiful Nàgari script was discovered in Bilahari, 
Jabalpur district. Only 13 fragmentary lines have survived. Therefore 
full description of its contents, object, date, names of the writer, 


aper and the poet, if mentioned, cannot be given as they have been 
ost. 


Line 7 describes the defeat of the prominent (£unga) Kogala king by 
Kalachuri king, probably Mugdhatuhga, who brought two big’ 
ms (dhakka) and a pali (‘row’, and not the country of Pali as stated 
the inscription of Yyyarajadeva II and Banaras grant) of chowries from 
a _Lines 10, 11 state that king Laksmanaraja II offered the monastery 
: Duganatha to Acarya Cadasiva and his disciple Hrdayagiva. In line 
A . ing Yuvarájadeva Į js said to have obtained riches, elephants, horses, 
Pe DEM Jewels and the effigy of the serpent Kaliya probably from king 
l dra (known from other sources). Lines 12, 13 repeat the verses 
E "61 of Bila ari inscription of Yuvaraja II and describe the march of 
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the army of Laksmanaraja II to the western quarter and the worship of 
god Someévara by the king after taking a bath in the ocean.—S.R. 


179. Trivedi, H.V. and Bhatt, S.K.:—A New Yadav Grant. 
JAINS, I, 1977, pp. 11-13. 


The inscription is engraved on three copper plates of which first is 
inscribed only on the inner side. The inscription refers itself to Airam- 
deva, one of the Yadava, kings of Seunadusa and records that he was 
a feudatory of  Tribhuvanamall, i.e., Someévara-I of the later 
Chalukyas. The grantis made onan eclipse of the sun which fell on 
the dark half of Sravana in the year Saka 1009 or 1086 A.D. The 
inscription, after the usual obeisance, describe the origin of the Yadava 
house from Dridhaprahara, who hailed from Dwārakā and established 
himself at Chandradityapura (modern Chander in Maharastra) to the 
donor of village Pimpari of the grant Airammadeva. This is the second 
known grant of this king, first being the Asvi, record dated 1098 A.D. 
Thus we can safely take this prince to have been on Yàdava throne at 
least for 12 years, i.e., from 1086 to 1098 A.D.—M.K. 


180. Valdettaro, C. :— Cup-shaped Coins from Kasi. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 8-17. 


Six silver coins of saucer-like shape bought in Lucknow in 1940 
were classified by Shri Nath Shah as Adhyaroha Karsapanas. Each 
coin had four big and complex symbols, one at the top, one at the 
bottom, one to the leftand oneto the right. Twelve. Ko$ala coins 
published by Durga Prasad were cup-shaped and had the four major 
symbols alleged to be of Kogala. A dozen similar coins were in a hoard 
from Jaunpur. 


E.H.C. Walsh showed that the new cup-shaped coins had no 
serpentine Ko$ala symbol, but shared other symbols with coins from 
Pala Hoard. 


Further coins came to light from Bhabua, Jaunpur and Banaras 
vicinity. They may well belong to Kasí's Mahajanapada, a kingdom 
of wealth and importance (and not to Koala). 


On about 150 such coins very little has been written. First to be 
noted is that not all coins are scyphate, at times the flans are simply 
struck with four symbol-bearing punches and remained practically flat. 
Secondly, the major symbols and smaller counter or Shroff-marks are 
d on the concave obverse only of Kasi coins. The reverse 
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The top and bottom symbols are found on Ká$i coins, and the right 
and left symbols, which are identical, on each coin struck with the same 
punching tool, distinguishes any variety of coins. The author has 
tecognized at least a dozen different drawings. He has given a catalogue 
of 20 types and a table of their weights. He regards coins of about 15 
Ratti to be called Adhyardha Karsapanas, and not the lighter ones as 
classified by Shri Nath Shah.—S.R. 
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names survive even to 
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181. Aufschnaiter, Peter :—Lands and Places of Milarepa. 
EW, XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 175-90, 


The English translations of the Namthar by Dawa Samdup of 
Sikkim, and now of the Gurbum, for the first time complete, by Garma 
Chang are very important sources for our understanding of the geography 
of Tibet in Milarepa's time. When a piece of Milarepa's text was 
published by Gaeschke, very little was known about the lands forming 
the background of Milarepa's life. Much detail has, however, come to 
light in recent times by the studies of Ferrari, Petech, Wylie and 
Tucci. But both Dawa Samdup and other translators of Milarepa 
have to some extent obscured the geographical data by translating name? 
whenever they thought fit. In fact, such names in books may bein 
many cases nothing but a phonetic rendering, while the original meaning 
islostin the hoary past. The present notes are based on journeys to 
and in some of these areas where places connected with the name of 
Milarepa were by any chance found to exist. The geography of the 
place names are arranged in the following order regionally : (1) Gung- 
thang and Mangyul, (2) Nyanang, and (3) Labchi and Chhubar. 


In Milarepa's days, Dzongga and Shekar were on roads, now 
motorable; and Nyanang was (and still is) on the Kathmandu-Lhasa 
highway. 


Four sketch maps are given as an aid to the geographical 
description. —M.C. 


182. Bhat, H.R. Raghunath :—Geographical Data in  Gudnapur 
Inscription. 


“SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 26-29. 


The author makes an attempt to identify all the sixteen places- 
names such as Gudaapur, Idiüra, Kantararyyapati, Kallangoda, Mogüru, 
Mahaveriguli, Dahrakavenguli, Esalà, Navanadi, Sattura, Ambulakundi, 
kara, Vanavasaka, Mukundi, Hakinipalli, and Kalli oS in 

à inscription of Kadamba Ravivarman. It may be men- 
Ces ibat en place-names had already been identified by 
B.R. Gopal. The identification shows that all these places and place- 
€ ; this day, of course, with slight modification 


Kamma 
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because of the influence of oral tradition. However, it has not been 
possible to locate several gift lands situated in the villages identified by 
the author. According to local tradition, the whole area was a seat of 
the Jains in the past. The author incidentally also refers to the religious 
importance assumed by Gudnàpur where every year a big fair called 
Baügaresvarajátra is celebrated for two days after Sivaratri.—P.G. 


183. Filliozat, V. : — Les Quartiers et Marchés de Hampi (The quarters 
and Markets of Hampi). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 39-42. 


Research on the former capital of Vijayanagar during thirteenth to 
sixteenth century. Places which have got preference are Nagalapura, 
Acyataranjapéla, Virüpáksapura and Sale Tirumala rayana pattana. 
The article is supported with recent photo of Achyutapura, Virüpáksa- 
pura, Krsnapura Vithalapura.—N.D.G. 


184, Handa, Devendra :—4 Note on the Identification of Ludhiana. 
Pur., XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 233-37. 


O.P. Bhardwaj derives Ludhiana from Ailadhana and also accepts 
V.S. Agrawala's identification of Vàtadhàna with modern Bhatinda. 
It is not intelligible how the ending dana changed into @n>4nain case of 
Ailadhana but into inda in case of Vatadhüna. He quotes a passage 
from the Valmiki Ramayana to show that Ailadhana was a town on the 
bank of Sutlej, but the passage does not warrant its situation just on the 
bank of that river. The verse merely says that Ailadhana stood on the 
northern bank of a river and it was after crossing the river at Ailadhana 
that Bharata reached the mountains. 


The Muslims did not adopt the Sanskrit ending ayana in place of 
names, but we do get place-names ending in-dna during the Muslim 
Period, e.g, Gungrana, Narwànà, Makrana, etc. and places with the 
ending-ana did not ever exist in the ancient period. 


Again, the equation of Ludhiana with Ailadhana, the town 
la's:son Purüravas is unwarranted because the very historicity of 
Purüravas is not beyond doubt, and secondly, the Puranas mention his 
capital at Pratisthána. Moreover no relics of Ramayana period have 
been found at Ludhiana.—S.R. 


185. Handa, Devendra :—Identification of Sotthivati (Sukti-mati), 
VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 114-46. 


. According to Cetiya-Jataka, the name of the 
. Metropolice was Sotthivati-nagara, Situated to the west 
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Hastinapura). In Mahābhārata the name is Sukti-mati or Sukti- 
sahvaya. It was also the name of a river Howing by the capital of king 
Uparicara of Cedi region. 


Pargiter was the first to identify this river with the modern Ken and 
locate Suktimati town in the vicinity of Banda. H.C. Raychaudhuri 
accepted this identification. Kanhaiya Lal Agrawal, on philological 
grounds, has tried to identify it with modern Sevadha village in Banda 
district. Bharat Singh Upadhyaya did not accept Pargiter's identification 
and pointed out that the town was situated to the west of Hatthipura 
and not to the east. 


It is well known that the Cedis were one of the most ancient tribes 
of India. Their disintegration began on the decline of the power of 
the Mahajanapada. A branch of the Cedis founded a kingdom in 
Kaliüga. Another branch, proceeding first north-west along the 
Yamuni, then taking the course of Drsadvati, probably settled south- 
west of the Kurus and to be west of Hastinapura. It was here that 
they founded another Sotthivati-nagara. The existence of two or more 
towns with the same name at the same time is evidenced also by 
literature. So it is not impossible that one $uktimati was situated near 
Banda to the east of Hastinapura and another to the west. 


Its exact location seems to have been the proto-historic site of 
Sothi on the right bank of the old Drsadvati, which has become a type- 
site for Pre-Harappan pottery.—S.R. 


186: Javaliya, Brajamohana :—Baghera ka Itihasa. (The History of 
Baghera). (in Hindi). 


Sod. pat., XXVIII, Nos. 3-4, 1977, pp. 1-49. 


Bagherá, south-easth of Ajmer, is described as situated in the middle 
of Puskara and Jambi-marga in Skandapurana. It is situated on the 
bank Dain (ancient, Davikà), a small tributary of Banas. Carlleyle (ASR, 
VI, 146-47) says that in the Puranas, its name is found as Bava. In the 
Vyaghrapadapura-mahatmya (VPM), Bagherà was named after the 
sage Vyághrapáda. According to the writer, it was so named because 
the place was surrounded for several kms. by a jungle of Javasa (called 


Vyaghrapada) plants and the grass called chant infested with wild 


boars. 
. H . * tant 
ing situated on a fertile land the city must have been impor 
PE religiously and commercially. Carlleyle says that the stone 
E found there are the Buddhist ruins of later times, The ruins of a 
A temple on the Varáhaságara have been assigned to about 10th 
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or llth century. Inthe Ajmer Museum, there are some images and 
sculptures which are dated between 9th and 12th centuries. 


A Purdnic legend states that king Candrasena of Campávati (mod., 
Cátsü) was cured of his black complexion which was due to the curse of 
a sage, by taking a bath in the Varáhasagara. According to Padmapurana, 
Vasantapura was the ancient name of Baghera. 


The VPM (in Skandapurana) gives another legend of the establish- 
ment of Baghera by Sankhasena, minister of king Mandhatr of Ayodhya. 
In this VPM, Taksaéila is said to be situated on the bank of river Banása, 
near which a temple of Gokargesvara was situated which even exists 
today near the royal palace. 


The view of the modern scholars that the city was established by 
the Malavas who had migrated to Rajasthana due to the Greek invasions 
contradicts the statement of the Puranas that it was established during 
the Mahabharata times by Māndhātr, the Iksvaku king. The inscribed 
sacrificial pillars at Nandsa also connect the Malavas of Rajasthana 
with the Iksvaku family. The Malavas of Panjab have nowhere been 
associated with the Iksvakus of Ayodhya. 


In view of these conflicting statements, it would be plausible to 
consider the Malavas of Rajasthana, not as emigrates from Panjab, but 
having migrated from Mahismati (on Narmada) and settled near Karkota 
in Rajasthana, —S.R. 


187. Mirashi, V.V. :—Benakata, A Famous Buddhist Centre in Ancient 
Vidarbha, 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 106-13. 
The Vena (or Bena) has been regarded a very sacred river from very 


pee times. Kata is the usual affix added to the names of district 
uring early times, The area around Pauni is included in Benakata in 


_ Vidarbha, which was under A£oka's rule; At Pauni a grand stüpa was 


constructed during Maurya-Sunga period. 


In the beginning of 2nd cent. A.D., Vidarbha came under the 
Kusanas. Inscriptions of the Ksatrapa, Nahapana have been found at 
Nasik and Karle. Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated Nahapana and 
Te-struck his coins. In Satakarni’s inscription in cave No. 3, at Nasik 
k expression senāya vejayantiye the victorious army has beon mistakenly 
Translated to show that Sātakarņi obtained a mem | 

ajayanti (mod. Banavàsi). But Satakarni's power did not extend to 


3 "untala, In this inscription he is called Benakatakasyarr. Bhandarkar 
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had read the word as Dhanakataka (in Andhra). This view is held 
erroneous. 


Soon after Buddha’s death, there arose dissentions among his 
followers. There were offshoots of two main branches, (i) Sthavira- 
vada (orthodox) and (ii) Mahàsanghika (liberal). The Caityaka branch 
of the Mahasanghika held sway at Dhanakataka (Andhra) In Cave 3 
at Nasik, an inscription records garnts of villages by queen Balaári, 
Satakarni’s mother for the raiment etc., of the Bhiksüs of Bhadayaniya 
school living therein at the request of Sramanas of Dhanakataka. It 
looks strange the Sramanas of distant Dhanakataka should make such 
request to Gautamiputra. Senart was inclined to read the word 
as Benakata, because letters for b and dh were similar. The Sramanas 
of Dhanakata would have made the request for the benefit of the 
Chetiya schoo], and not of Bhadayaniya school of Theravada. When 
Gautamiputra Satakarni visited the caves after his brilliant victory, he 
purposely used the expression Benakataka-svami to designate himself 
in the order which he issued to ensure the Bhiksus of his patronage. 
This discussion shows that the Buddhist centre of Pauni was known by 
the name of Benàkata.—S.R. 


188. Mukhopadhaya, Visvanatha :— Meghadüta Nagari Citrana (Depic- 
tion of Cities in Meghadüta). (in Sanskrit). 


Sag., XV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 133-36. 


See Under Sec. X. 


189. Phogat, Silak Ram :— Tirthas of Kurukshetra. 


JHS, VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 14-32. 


The earliest reference to Kurukshetra is found in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka which says, it was bounded by Turghna on the north, 
Khandava on the south, and Paripaha on the south-west. A further 
elaboration is found in the Mahabharata (Mh), according to which 
Kurukshetra was bounded by the Sarasvati on the north, Dysadvati on 
the south, and was marked by Yaksas at four different corners. 
Cunningham has located the four corners of Kurukshetra, but not from 
the original sources of Mbh. and Vamana Purana (VP). On the basis of 
Mbh, the Yaksas are Machakruka (mod. Kirach, 10 km. South of Thanesat) 
and Arantaka (Yaksa-kunda at Barta, 18 km. W. of Kaithal) in the 

north east; Tarantuka (mod. Tarkbu at Sinkh village); Ramahrada at 
Dakhini (Yaksini), and Kapila Tirtha (Kapila Yak$a) at Ramrai, 8 km. 


= S. of Jind. 
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Cunningham has calculated the distance of the ancient circuit of the 
Cakra of the region to be 160 miles. This Cakra corresponded with 
the Samantakapañcaka or 20 yojanas all round. Later on, he delimited 
this greater Cakra to a smaller one of little more than 20 miles on each 
side, or about 90 miles in circuit on the north-west up to Prthūdaka; 
on the south to Dachor, and this would exclude both Kaithal and Jind. 
The study of Mbh and VP shows that the places mentioned in them 
come very. correctly within the great Cakra bounded by the Yaksa places. 
Then follows a lengthy table ofthe Tirthas with their identifications 
and other references. —S.R. 


190. Sastry, T. V.G. :—Proto-historic Investigation of Goa. 
JIT, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 5-9. 
See Under Sec. VI. 
191. Srivastava, K.M. :—Buddha’s Lost Town of Kapilavastu Identified. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 88-105. 

Numerous problems confronted the archaeologists in spotting the 
remains of the lost Kapilavastu. The Buddhists are contradictory and 
also furnish extremely inadequate information regarding its location. 
There is difference in distance of Kapilvastu from Lumbini as recorded 
by Fahien and Hiuen-Tsang. 


The discovery of the fragments of an inscribed pillar at Nigali-Sagar, 
the lower portion of an Agokan pillar at Gotihawa, an A$okan pillar is 
Situated at Lumbini and an inscribed casket at Piprahwa have rendered the 
identification of Kapilvastu with Nagarkhas in Basti (U.P.), Bheriladih 
in Basti, Nepal and Tilaurakot in Nepal by Cunningham, Carlleyle, 
Führer and P.C. Mukherjee respectively to be completely unfounded, 
On the difference of distances recorded by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
theory of two Kapilavastus-one at Tilaurakot (Rhy Davids) and the 
Other at Sàkya. Tope at Piprahwa (Dr. Peppe) was propounded and 
considered unjustified by W. Hoey. 


. Since there was a considerable time lapse between Buddha's death 
i in 483 B.C. and the Piprahwa casket inscription of about 3 cent. 
| B.C, an attempt was made to discover an earlier relic at 
Piprahwa Tope. The author’s continuous digging revealed two burnt- 
. brick chambers at a depth of 6 metres. A soap-stone casket, containing 


tick chamber two dishes and a casket were found, and after removal 
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of two more brick courses, a bigger soap stone casket, the lid of which 
had been broken, was found. These two relic caskets and three dishes 
(5 vessels in all) were picked up from the deposits contemporaneous to 
the North Black Polished Ware of 5th-4th cent. B.C., earlier in date to 
the previous inscribed relic casket. The massive stone coffer found by 
Peppe also contained five caskets. The identical number of five vessels 
in both cases bears on the meaning of the inscription. All the five 
vessels should have contained the relics of Buddha (and not of his 
relatives as supposed by some). In the interpretation of the inscription 
by A. Basthi, five communities or individuals have been clearly 
visualized the excavations, of 1973 also revealed terracotta sealings with 
the legend-Dvaputra vipre Kapilavastu Bhikkhu Sanghasa do not leave 
any doubt about the identification of Kapilavastu with Piprahwa. - S.R. 


192, Thakur, Umakant :—The Holy Places of West India as Mentioned 
in the Skandapurana. 


Pur., XIX, No. 1 1977, pp. 41-80. 


Itisa continuation of previous article giving a list of the holy 
places and their description in alphabetical order, This article contains 
the names of the firthas beginning with M (Madhavatirtha) and 
concluding with Y (Yogesvari).—M.R.G. 
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193. Dandekar, R.N. :— Some Trends in Indian Historiography. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-75, pp. 45-60. 


The concept of history has been ever changing. The concept ofa 
historian is to tell the story as it actually happened is now not acceptable. 
History now depicts the movement of ideas. The scope of history is 
also broadened from the state to society. Modern historiography was 
born in the age of ealightenment in Europe and has since brought forth 
various approaches to the study of history. The most dominant trend 
has been its manist interpretation. 


Historiography of India is tending to be transformed from a story 
individual effort into a  well-co-ordinated collaborative entetprise. 
Modern historians of India also view with disapproval the tendency to 
depend over much on precendents from the other parts of the world. 
The question of periodization of the bistory of India as a whole is likely 
to remain an open question atleast from the theoretical point of 
view.—B.K. 


194. Dhavalikar, M.K. :— Dharmapàla's Stone Boat. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 84-87. 

See Under Sec. I. 

195. Katare, Sant Lal :—Nagaraja Sesadatta. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 369-80. 

Recounting the history of Vidi$a, the Purápas speak of one 
Nagaraja Sesa and his son Bhogin eulogized as para-purafijaya and 
Nagakulodbhava. They also add the names of certain kings of Vidiéa 
who ruled before the Suügas, and certain others who ruled after the 
ungas. They associate Nava-Nagas with Champavati or Padmavati, 
or with Padmavati, Kantipuri and Mathura; and Seven Nagas with 


Mathurà—all of whom ruled over the territory about the Ganges, 
Prayága, Saketa and Magadha about the time of the Guptas. ; 


: Sesadatta’s Coins come from the White King collection, with 
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Gwalior. The Gwalior coins bear on the obverse the legend Rajito 
Sesadata sa above Laksmi’s figure and a symbol like Brahmi $2, and on 
the reverse, a symbol formed of two Nagas facing each other with a post : 
in between, and coiled up on a rectangular hollow basement. The Naga 
symbol is identified as the Srivatsa symbol. 


From the occurrence of the Naga symbol on Visnu images from 
Vidi$a, Udayagiri Cave and on some pufich-marked coins from Vidi$à, 
and on the coins of Yaudheyas, Kulüta king Viraya$as, Vi$akhadeva of 
Ayodhya and Kuninda kings, and some other features, the author 
concludes that Sesadatta ruled over a vast territory from Hastinapura to 
Vidi$à and included Mathura. Padmavati and Kaàntipuri, and that he 
was no other than Nagaraja Sesa of the Puranas and that his son Bhogin 
was also a historical person. 


Further by reconstructing a Purdnic verse (vide, Dynasties of Kali 
Age, 53) he comes to the conclusion, that the Nagas had ruled not only 
from Mathura, but also from Padmàvati and Kàntipuri. He also says 
that Sadacandra, Candraméía Dhanandharman, Bhutinanda, Sivanandi 
and Nandiyasas (Ya$onandi) belonged to another branch of the Naga 
family and ruled from Kantipuri and Padmàvati and from Vidi£à also. 


In the end he observes that some of the Mitras are Naga kings ruled 
contemporaneously with each other in different parts of Middle and 
North India and none of these Mathura kings was a vassal of the 
Sungas.—S.R. 


196. Mandal, Bankim Chandra :—The Date o,  Mankha's 
Srikanthacarita. 


JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 385-92. 


Biihler had assumed that Mankha’s Srikanthacarita (SKC) was 
composed between A.D. 1135-1145, without any evidence for the upper 
limit, and inadequate evidence for the lower limit. Mankha mentions 
Govindacandra (GC), king of Kanauj in his poem who, according to 
Bühler, ruled from 1120 to 1144 A.D., but from his inscriptions we have 
the dates ranging from 1114to 1154 A.D. His father Madanapala 
died in 1109 A.D., and his son and successor Vijayacandra's first known 
date is A.D. 1167. GC, therefore, acceded to the throne some time 
between 1109 and 1114 A.D., and ceased to reign shortly after A.D. 

i 1154, i.e., in c. 1155, which is also supported by his reference to king 
es Jayasimha of Kashmir (Canto 3,25) who reigned from A.D. 1128 
on (Kalhana's Rajatarangini-KRT) and ruled up to A.D. 1155 (ona s 
Sor. Rajatarangini—JRT). From this it is clear that the lower limit of the E 


‘composition of SKC can be put at A.D. 1155 and not at 1145. 
E TE 
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Upper Limit : Somapála, King of Rajapuri, being troubled by his 
son, Bhupala resorted to Jayasimha for self-protection in the middle of 
A.D. 1133. Before this date his political alliance with Jayasimha was 
not settled. Somapala, therefore, could not have sent his minister 
before A.D. 1133 to the assembly held under Jayasirhha’s minister 
Alabkàra, in which the latter's brother, the poet Mankha had placed his 
poem for review after its composition. So the date of SKC cannot be 
earlier than A.D. 1133. According to KRT, the early struggles of 
Jayasimha continued up to the middle of A.D. 1136. Mankha 
must have composed his poem in the peaceful period of Jayasimha's 
reign, which extended from the later part of A.D. 1136 to 1142 (KRT). 
Thus the upper limit of composition of SKC can be fixed in the later 
part of A.D. 1136. 


Lower Limit : Kalhana informs us that Jayasirhha placed the burden 
of affairs on his father’s (Sussala’s) ministers. It is likely that Alankara 
was appointed a minister of peace and war by Sussala and held the post 
in the early period of Jayasirhha’s reign also. While giving an account 
of pious acts of Jayasimha, Kalhana refers to Alankàra as 'Superinten- 
dent of Great Treasury (Brhadgafija), and no other post held by him 
earlier than this. At the time of the expedition against Sirahsila castle. 
Alaükára held the post of ‘Chief Justice’ (Rajasthaniya) in 1144 A.D. 
So itis clear that Alaükaára held the post of Brhadgafija before he 
became Rájasthàntya, i.e., sometime before the middle of A.D. 1143. 


As Mahkha refers to Alaükàra's earlier post of minister for peace 


and war, the lower limit of the date of Mankha’s poem cannot be later 
than A.D. 1142.—S.R. 


197. Mirashi, V.V. :— The Date of Kharavela. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 449-58. 


: As Hathigumpha inscription (HG!) is undated, Mirashi has fixed 
haravela’s (KH) date by proving the synchronism of the kings and 
events mentioned in the HGI. 


P n Brhaspatimitra (BM) : Mirashi has identified Brhaspatimitra 
e maternal uncle of Asadhasena, the feudatory of Udaka 
(=Udraka), the grandson of Sunga king Pusyamitra who raided and 
ee Magadha soon after the death of Pusyamitra in B.C. c. 150, 
BC © coronation of KH be placed in B.C. c. 150, then his raid falls in 
S 150—12— B.C. 138. His events are recorded up to his 13th regnal 


. Yer He may have lived for some time mor 
um re. 2 
E B.Ç. c, 150-135, He may be placed in 
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2. With Satakarni (SK): Mirashi has identified the Kanhabemné, 
not with the river Krsna, but with Vainaganga (Vena) after its confluence 
with Kanhan (Krsna) to become Krspavepà, and Asika. not with 
wrongly read Musika, which according to its geographical position is 
modern Khandesh, contiguous to Vidarbha. Vidarbha and Khandesh 
were included in the kingdom of Sitavahanas. Tracing the genealogy 
from Sàátavàhana, the progenitor of the family (as known from 
some coins) Mirashi places Simuka and his brother Krsna in the 
third generation, i.e., 30 years after the progenitor. Puranas say that the 
Andhras (Sátavàhanas) ruled for about 460 years. They disappear 
from history after A.D. 230. Therefore Simuka, the first king of the 
family came to the throne in c. 460-230—c. B.C. 230, the date of the 
progenitor minus 30, i.e., B.C. 200. Simuka ruled for 23 years and 
his brother Krsna for 18 years. The date of Satakarni I, the powerful 
king comes to 200—(23+18)=c. B.C. 159. This accords with the date 
assigned to Kharavela. 


3. With Dimita (Demetrius): Demetrius, the king of Bactria, is 
Supposed to have invaded India during the reign of the last Maurya king 
Brhadratha, but had to retreat on account of trouble created by his 
rival Eucratides in Bactria. Taking advantage of the confusion caused 
by the invasion, Pusyamitra usurped power in c. 184 B.C. The reference 
in HGI is not to the aforesaid Darius, but to his son Darius II which 
does not go against the date fixed for Kharavela. 


4. With bringing of canal to the city: in the 5th regnal year 
KH brought the canal dug by a Nanda king to his capital from the road 
of Tanasulity. The year given may be interpreted as 1043 or 300 before 
KH's time. H.C, Roy Choudhury placed the rise of Nandas in 345 B.C. 
and the digging of the canal 300 years before Kh's time. This presents 
difficulties. Some scholars think that the canal was dug in the year 104 
of the era of Nanda king. Yadara inscription of Calukya Vikramaditya 
VI shows that such an era was current in India. Al-Birüni was also of 
the opinon that an era commencing in 458 B.C. was current in India 
which must hive bzen the Nanda era. The year 103 of this era would 
fall in B.C. 355. Jain tradition places the Nandas 60 years after Mahavira 
(c. B.C. 467) and assigns them a rule of 155 or 150 years. - So the canal 
could have been dug in the year 103 of Nanda era.—S.R. 


198. Mirashi, V.V. :—The Date of Tivaradeva. 


SIE, IV, 1977. pp. 1-5. 


HE The date of Tivaradeva is a tough problem and it has to be solved M 
XU on the evidence of synchronyms and a few indications of definite — 
; = dates in the recently discovered records, The author first tries to stale 
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some definite clues obtained from recent discoveries and then proceeds 
to fix more or less definite dates for the different kings concerned in this 
problem. The impcrtant data on which he tries to base his conclusions 
consists of the chronological relation of Bhimasena II of the Arang 
plates and the later Sarabhapuriyas. Another important clue is given by 
the description in the /pur and pulombiiru plates of Visnukundin king 
Madhavavarman I. The Tammelgudem plates leave no doubt about the 
defeat of Tivaradeva, the ruler of Daksina Ko$ala at the hands of 
Midhavavarman I. This defeat occured sometime before 524 A.D. 
The contemporaniety of Harsagupta and Maukhari Süryavarman is also 
useful in fixing the dates of different concerned kings. Finally, the 
author fixes the tentative dates of Tivaradeva, the Somavarhsi ruler, as 
c. 520-540 A.D. This is to be noticed that Tivara was the current name 
ofthe king which has been Sanskritized as Trivara in the grants of 
Madhavavarman I who is said to have sported with the ladies of Trivara- 
nagara, i.e., the city of Tivaradéva.—P.G. 


199. Murthy, S.S. Ramachandra :—Some Telagu Place-Names of 
Historical Importance. 


VUOJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 95-102. 


The scholar introduces a study of some place-names, which can 
broadly be divided at least into five categories. These places are clearly 
named (i) after a dynesty, (ii) after a king, (iii) after a royal epithet, 
(iv) after a prominent individual, and clearly some of them bears a name 
(V) after an official designation 


3 As such, it is obvious that the place-names of a country or a region, 
if critically studied, are capable to uncover the historical facts behind it 
besides several aspects of human life of the remote past. The earliest 
occurrence of giving a name to a place might have begun in the remote 
Past though this paper goes as back as the third century A.D. 


Itis also interesting to note that the former names of some 
places are known till today, while the latter ones have already been 
discarded, In other places, the former name almost forgotten, while, 
in some rare cases, both the names are equally known.—A.C.D. 


200. Pankaj, N.Q. :. Co-operation Between State and Society. 
During Gupta Age, : 


Bhm., II, No, 4, 1977, pp- 38-45 


3 z See Under Sec, XI. 
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201. Sadhurama :—4Aryon Ka Mala Nivasasthana. 


VJ, Pt. 2, 1976, pp 109-11. 


The author discusses the different theories of the original homeland 
of Aryans which is conjectured from Uttari Dhruva, to Saptasitdhu. 
The westerns gave fantastic theories pertaining to this question on the 
basis of linguist concept which does not stand to reason. Even the 
archaeological evidences badly fail in proving the foreign origin of Aryans. 
Moreover the anthropological studies also suggest the continuation of 
the cephalic forms right from the Harappan civilization. The author 
thinks that Aryans did not come from outside and remained here in 
India since its inception. —S.B.S. 


202. Sarma, Akkaraju, :— Decline of Harappan Cultures— A Re-look: 
EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 321-34. 


Among the various interpretations about the decline and end of 
Harappan culurcs like the Aryan invasion, flooding and desiccation, 
violent geomorphic changes and palaeo-ecological factors deserve 
consideration. 


The main Harappan sites are located in Greater Indus region (GIR), 
Makran region (MKR) and Western Littoral region (Kutch-Kathiawad- 
Gujarat; WLR), Broadly speaking, The GIR and MKR are desert-like, 
arid to semi-arid nature. Tne WLR are marshier and more verdant 
than the former two. | 


Harappan Chronology : Based on Carbon 14 dates, it is suggested 
that pre-Harappan (or early-Harappan) cultures extended from 3700 to 
2500 B.C., main Harappan occupations in GIR may have lasted from 
2300 to 1750 B.C. The palaeo-climatic model also points towards this 
short chronology for Harappan civilization. The pre-Harappan (or 
early-Harappan) occupations may have occurred earlier than 3700 B.C. 
and are likely to be *'tribal" and not full civilizations. 


Palaeoclimatology : Concurrent with the rising sea levels, there is 
also a rise in the general water table of the earth. In the application of 
pluviality and water table rise/fall relationships, the Harappan evidences 
show close fit. The maximal development of Harappan cultures 
coincides with rising sea levels, increasing pluviality and water tables 
2400 B.C. and 2300 B.C), andthe culture declines at 
here have been several oscillations in the world 
Indus regions, Harappans had generally abandoned: 
nts in spite of later pluvial cycles, probably due to 


(between 
É 1750-1700 B.C. T 
— sa levels, but in the 
d their main settleme 
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their discovery of richer and more hospitable areas in the Ganges and 
North Indian regions generally. 


é 


By around 1900 B.C., the water table was receding and the 
Harappans had to cope with a declining water supply. This is the 
period (at about 1750 B.C.) when a small Aryan group invaded major 
Harappan sites like Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 


The decline of Indus civilization can be developed on a multi- 
framework. In certain regions, it was simply a case of declining water 
supply. In other cases, removal of water at trading ports pasta point 
leading to their non-functionability as ports played a role. The Aryan 
invasions coincided with a decreasing water supply, and there came a 
time when *state" structures were unable to cope with the demands of 
the population.— S.R. 


203. Sastry, T.V.G. :— Proto-historic Investigation of Goa. 
JIT, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 5-9. 


Popular belief that the Goans are Aryans is not correct. Rgveda 
(RV) gives a vivid account of the Aryan society, habits, activities, beliefs, 
economiclife, etc. It also gives a good account of the non-Aryan 
groups. 


The river Gomati (in Nadi-sükta), which flowed into the western 
sea, may be identified with Mandovi, and Kubha, mentioned along with 
it, with Goa.  Atharvaveda describes Gomati as rich in cows. Reference 
to Goa may be seen in the Gorástra region which is described -as a 
centre of Saivites. 


Goraksa Tirtha (Gokarna) could be located in Gomantagiri in the 
western Ghats, mentioned in HarivamSa, where  Krsna defeated 
Jarásandha, The .Pafica-janàh (RV) had their own republics and mon- 
archies under their respective Goptàjana. The non-Aryan people 
called Gandharin, Müjavant, Anus, Drubyus were known under the 
Single name Dasyus. The non-Aryan Vangada was attacked by Rjisvan. 
They are desciibed as dark-complexoned, without, ie., flat nose, 
and of unintelligible (mrdhra) speech. They can be identified with the 
Primitive Konkanese who were dark-coloured, had receding foreheads 
and medium stature, Their language is a mixture and has no indepen- | 
dentscript. They could be classified as proto-Dravidian stock. 


: 


There is a Banni Taluka in Kutch region Where a river is 
dried up. Banni may be equated with Sarasvati (Vani), — 


Brahma s may have migrated to Gomanta. There was a lot 
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intermingling of Aryan and Dravidian people. Some Rgvedic non-Aryan 
tribes like Yadus, Satvatas, Haihayas, Bhojas, etc., also had migrated 
'o places beyond Vindhyas. Velha-Goa Museum contains images of 
Kulapurusas (family heads) of the Bhojas, In the Mahabharata, Akrüra 
and Baladeva were the leaders of Bhoja and Ahuka clans of Yàdavas. 
A$oka mentions Bhojas along with  Rastrikas and respected their 
liberty and autonomy. In due course, the Bhojas had kept up their 
identity in Goa and existed as independent factors of the Maurya 
tradtion. 


A careful search for ancient mounds along the banks of Mandovi 
and Zauri, of island of Divar and other ancient places would throw a 
flood of light on the pre-and proto-historic periods of those places.—S.R. 


204. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :—The Sarabhapuriyas. 


PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1-40. 
See Under Sec. IV. 


205. Thakur, Vijay Kumar :—The Place of Kaca in Gupta Chronology. 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977 pp. 108-13. 


The existence of Kaca is known from his Chatradhvaja coins, and 
Garudadhvaja coins. The early period of issues is not indicated in the 
occurrence of his coins in the Tanda hoard along with those of Candra- 
gupta and Samudragupta, and in the Ballia hoard along with SG's only. 
On the basis of these facts, Allan, Fleet, Smith and Ray Chaudhary 
suggested Kāca to be the less former original name of SG. But Altekar 
pointed out that on Gupta coins, the personal name of the king is below 
the arms, and Kaca’s name occurs there on his coins. So he was diffe- 
rent from SG. R.K. Mookerjee thought that SG had assumed the 
name Kaca after his extensive conquests. But Kacagupta does not 
occur on any inscription like Devaraja or Devagupta of CG-II. 


Ray Chaudhary finds it unthinkable that the title ‘Sarvarajocchetta’ 
(which occurs on K4ca’s coins) could be applied to no other monarch 
than SG. But Prabhávatigupta ascribes the same title to her father 

_CG-II. D.R. Bhandarkar identified Kaca with Ramagupta, elder brother 
of CG-II, but the discovery of RG's coins proved it untenable. His 
identification with Ghatotkacagupta can not be taken seriously. 
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birth looked melancholy. Hence they revolted under the leadership of 
Kāca. The PraSasti indirectly refers to a war of SG for succession in 
Vs. 5&6. This is supported by *Aryamarfijusrimilakalpa! which gives 
synonyms of personal names. 


It mentioned Bhasma as the brother of SG. Kaca also means 
'alkaline ashes.' - S.R. 


206. Turrel, V. Wylie :—77:e First Mongol Conquest of Tibet Re-inter- 
preted. 


HJAS, XXXVII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 103-35 


Enigmatic and erroneous dated found in the Tibetan sources has 
resulted in a distorted picture of the Mongol subjugation of Tibet. 
The Tibetan sources are post facto religious accounts, consisting at times 
of little more than cryptic notations of discrete events linked by a pious 
causality provided by later ‘Lama-historians’. However, extensive infor- 
mation is available on the Mongol conquest of other countries. The 
author spent the academic year 1973-74 in Rome reaching a study of the 
rise in Rome and fall of theocracy in Tibet. The reinterpretation of the 
first Mongol conquest of Tibet presented in this paper is based on the 
results of that research. The scope of this article is not to attempt a 
delinitive study of that conquest, but rather to refocus the usual 
accounts into a clarified picture of chronological causality that led from 
a Mongol predlection for using ecclesiastics to administer subjugated 
territories to the implementation of a centralized form of hierocratic 
government in Tibet, a country that had been politically fragmented by 
local hegemons for centuries.—P.G. 


201. Verma, O.P. : -The Yadava Kalacuri Political Relalions. 
PPB., V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 57-63. 


See Under Sec. VIII. 
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VII—INDIA AND THE WORLD 
208. Chatterjee, Bina :—AI-Birüni and Brahmagupta. 
IJHS, X, 1975, pp. 161-165. 


Al-Birüni came to India in the 11th century A.D. with a quest for 
knowledge for Indiau science. It appears that he had studied the 
subject from translations of Sanskrit texts and other allied Arabic works 
before coming to India. In India, he studied the subject from the 
original Sanskrit texts with the help of Indian Pandits, as he himself 
acknowledges, The most important of these texts are the Bráhmasphu- 
fasiddhanta (BSS) and the Khandakhadyaka (KK) of Brahmagupta of 
the seventh century A.D. both of which had already been translated 
into Arabic. He even attempted to translate BSS himself, but it is not 
known whether he completed the work. Both of the above mentioned 
works have been referred in the work of Al-Birüni. In the present 
paper these references have been traced in the available editions of the 
texts. —A.D.W. 


209. Gupta, P.L. :—3ritish Museum Roman Kusana Medallion: Nature 
and Importance. 


JNSI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 73-81. 


See Under Sec. I 


210. Lahiri, A.N. :—The So-called Joint Coins of the Indo-Greeks. 


JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 69-76. 


€ .. See Under Sec. IV. 
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names mentioned are Brahmagupta, Calita, Gaisita, Mrgalafichana, 
Uliyanda, Hariudd. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to identify these authorities 
after an examination of the available data on the authorities on the 
science of metric quoted by Al-Birüni. The findings of the paper about 
the identification of these scholars is as under : 


Name given by Al-Birüni As in Sanskrit Texts 
Pingala Pingala 

Calita Bharata 

Gaisita Saitava 
Mrgalaüchana Duscavana Indu 

U (Au) lyanda (Kohala) Mandavya 
Hariudd Halayudha 


Much more work remains to be done before the exact identities of the 
scholars quoted by AI-Birünt are established.—A.D.W. 


212. Nayar, Balkrishna Karunakar : — Al-Biriini and Science Communi- 
cation in Sanskrit. 


IJHS, X, 1975, pp. 249-52. 


Al-Birüni, a fascinating Iranian scholar from Khwarizm came to 
India in the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. He wrote extensi- 
vely on India. While touching the certain aspects of Sanskrit meters he 
made out the following points: (i) The science of Chandas dealing 
with metrical form of poetry was indispensable to Hindus since all their 
books were in verse, most of them in $/okas; (ii) the Hindus placed 
great emphasis on symmetry and had aversion to everything in which 
there was no order; (iii) the use of poetic form alone was not adequate 
for acceptability even of science books, there had to be poetic quality as. 
well; (iv) the metrical form was intended to reduce corruption of the 


text by additions and omissions as well as to enable their being learnt 
by heart and (v) the liberal use of synonyms to facilitate metrical form 


rendered understanding difficult.—A.D.W. 


213. Sahai, Sachchidanand :—The Khvay Thuaraphi : An Unpub 


— — Laotian version of the Ramayana. 


- NJ, xv, No. 1, 1977, pp. 33-51. 


ide Valmikian version of Ramaya 
also TN to South. Fast 


- in special subjects. - 
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an independent shorter version Khavay Thuaraphy (KT) composed in 
the Yuan dialect prevalent in the Xieng Mai region and in northern 
Laos. The MS is confused and carelessly written and is unpublished. 
It is not dated. 


The title is based on the the story of buffalo Thuaraphi corres- 
ponding to the demon buffalo Dundubhi in the VR. Tapparamensuan, 
king of Kasi, had three sons Thattarattha (Dagaratha) to succeed his 
father, Virunlaha (Virü]lha) to rule over Lanka and Viruppakkha 
(Virupaksa) to rule over Kururathanakhon. Nang sida (sità), the 
daughter of Raphanasuan (Ravana) is the reincarnated Nang Sujata, 
the chief queen of Indra. She is attached to Rama and 
Lakkhana. In order to avenging Raphanasuan, Indra contrives the 
abduction of Nang Sida, but her father succeeds in taking her to Lanka. 
Rama meets Sukhip (Sugriva). Then there are episodes of the buffalo 
Thuaraphi, the birth of Hualaman (Hanuman) who swallows the sun. 
Phari (Bali) is killed by Rama, Hualaman is in search of Nang Sida, 
Ongkhot's (Angada’s) mission to Lanka, construction of rafts over the 
ocean, banishment by Phik Phi (Vibhisana) battle of the Lanka, etc. 


The geographical setting the story is around K4éi, situated in north 
part of Laos, and Lanka cannot be identified. Folklore elements have 
been introduced in the story to enhance the popular appeal of the 
narrative.—S.R 


214. Sharan, Mahesh Kumar :— Education in Ancient Cambodia. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 420-26. 


Scholars in Kambuja studied all the subjects taught in India, e.g., 
Vedas, Vedangas, and Püninis grammar. Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Kambuja portray a profound knowledge of grammar, rhetorics, metres, 
prosody, etc, 


Progress of contemporary Cambodia in the field of education is 
attributed to its contacts with India. 


Language: Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit were adopted, but Sanskrit 
was given the highest position. The Kambuja people had a wide collec- 
tion of Indian literature. Inscriptions in Prakrit have not been found, 
but reference to Gunadhya contained in the inscriptions proves the preva- 
lence of Prakrit studies also. The Brahmanas used the Brahmi script. 


hers from India were called for imparting education 


: Teac 
Teacher Very often Kambuja teachers and learned men also 
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1 visited India for studies. Teachers were called Acaryas, Upadhyáyas, 
: and 4dhyapakas. Upadhyayas taught the Veda, Vedangas and grammar 
only. 


Students: The students were called antevasin or $igya. As is in 
India, the teachers commanded the position of a father and the students 
were considered equal to their sons. 


Centres of. Education: Generally temples were the centres of edu- 
cation, In Siva āśramas, learned Saiva teachers and disciples were 
housed. They got residence and food in these temples. Aésramas, too, 
were important centres of education. The educational institutions were 
secular in nature, without communal bias or caste considerations. 
Buddhist monasteries also played an important role in educational 
progress of the country. 


Rulers ; For the maintenance of the teachers and students who lived | 
inthe institutions grants were made by the kings and donations given d 
by people of higher status. The kings encouraged poets and organised “a 
and assisted their patron educationists. if 

Subjects : Besides religion and philosophy, contemporary scholars S. 
literature also, Even polity was studied. Subjects like education, metre, d 
grammar, Nirukta, astronomy, Veda, Dharmasastras, Nyaya, Vaisegika, 
Mimamsa, Ayurveda, kdvya, Purana, etc. were also studied. - S.R. 


215. Sharma, Arvind : —Cultural Relations Between Ancient India and 
Mayan America. 


Bhm., III, No. 2, 1977, pp. 41-44. 


The striking phonetic similarity of Mayan culture of Central and 
South America with Maya ia Sanskrit literature provides a starting point 
of the investigation. 


l. The zenith of Mayan civilization was reached at a time when 

India had also attained an unparalleled cultural peak during the Gupta 

Period, and Indian cultural intercourse with SE, Central and East Asia 

Was exceptionally close. If Mayan America had contact with Indianised 
SE Asia, the simultaneous cultural advance should not be sürprising. 


i In Sanskrit literature, Maya is called a demon and his skill in 
architecture is emphasised. He is said to have built a splendid hall for : 
the Pandavas, and three cities for the demons. There could 
. Teasons for calling him a demon, one because of his 
* vith Buddhism, The similarities of design betwee 
8nd Mayan are noticeable. Secondly, 


be two 
possible association — 7 
een the arts of Amarāvati — — 

America, being situated at the - 
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bottom on the Indo-centric view of globe, was associated with Patala, 
the land of demons in Hindu mythology. 


II. Among several fields of culture, Mayan culture is especially 
distinguished by its architectural skill and exceptional advances in 
astronomy. It is to be noted that in the Mahabharata, Maya is not only 
an architect, but also the author of Sürya-siddhanta, of which the date 
and place are uncertain. 


Another remarkable circumstance is that in addition to the general 
division of the year, the Mayas were using a long count, connecting 
their dates with a zero point of their own, and ‘position numbers’ for 
each day of the month. This zero date represented some unknown 
mythicalevent, or perhaps the day of creation in 3761 of the Jewish 
calendar. The experts generally place this on or about 12 August, 3113 
B.C. Students of ancient Indian lore cannot fail to be struck by the 
closeness of this zero date to the traditional date of the commencement 
of Kaliyuga, 12/18 February, 3102 B.C. 


It is thus hard to avoid the conclusion that there was at least some 
awareness of the existence of Mayan America in Ancient India. The 
coincidences are too varied and numerous to be accidental.—S.R. 


216. Sok, Khin P. :--Les Chroniques Royales et Inscription Modern 
Ankor (Royal chronicles and modern inscription of Ankor No. 39). 
(in French). 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 225-42 
See Under Sec. IV 


217. Swadesh, Morris :—The Problem of Consonantal Doublets in 
Indo-European. 


Word, XXVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-16 


The author discusses about the principles of alteration of laryngeal 
consonants in the old Indo-European language. In this paper he makes 
an arduous effort to reach a conclusion by citing and examining numerous 
sets of words from several branches of Indo-European stock which either 
denote same meaning or indicate an intimate connection of their 
meanings. In spite of this hard labour, the autbor himself admits that 
the conclusions arrived at here are not final. —A.C.D. 


218. Verma, Siddhesvara:—4 glimpse of Indo-Plural in Vedic Varunaip. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 28-30 - 


z 


See Under Sec. XV 
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VIII-LAW POLIT Y AND ADMINISTRATION 
219. Bhandari, V.S.:— Ràjasüya and Janarajya. 
JASB, XLIX—LI, 1974-76, pp-30-34. 


Rajasüya a part of coronation ceremony, is intended exclusively 
for kings. It was full of interesting magic rites. Announcement of the 
consecrated king is to be made to all human beings. After these rites 
the sacrificer of Rajasüya addresses to Brahman priest. The priest, in 
reply, makes a significant remark that his strength lies in the people. 
The Adhvaryu recites the mantras in this connection, The particular 
mantra of Vajasaneyi Samhita have the word janarajya, which is inter- 
preted as ‘Lordship’ or ‘national rule’. But according to present author 
the words stood for ‘peoples rule’ or ‘Government by the people and 
for the people’. By this interpretation he concludes that during Vedic 
time a king was not hereditary one and janarajya was a democratic 
form of Government under a constitutional monarchy.—B.K. 


220. Nigam, R.C. :— Trial and Punishment of Animals and Inanimate 
Objects in Ancient Western and Indian Jurisprudence. 


AAIHSR, V, 1977, pp. 110-15. 


- Western jurisprudence, in its earlier stages, was largely dominated 
by the idea of retribution or vengeance. It was, therefore, quite natural 
if an animal was punished, the feeling of vengeance was thereby satisfied. 
Such animal trials and punishments became a feature of the earlier 
Society before the right of punishment was taken away from the 
individual by the State. 


If an ox gored a man or a woman to death, then he shall surely be 
stoned and his flesh not eaten, but the owner shall be quiet. Similarly, 
in the Middle Ages in Europe, the laws were administered with the 
ceremonials of a modern law court. The animal was seized and impriso- 
Ded. A counsel appointed to plead for the culprit (bull). Another counsel 
for the prosecution, witnesses were bound over, the case was heard by the 
Judge and sentence to hang or burn the animal was given for deliberate and 
wilful murder. In the same way, a dog was hanged, and a sow its head 


mutilated and then hanged for lacerating and killing a child, and a pig 


Was burnt near Paris for having devoured a child. An appeal on behalf 


Owner was punished. 


Of the delinquent animal was not uncommon. We find that even the __ 
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No rational explanation has cver been advanced for these animal 
trials. Mediaeval jurist believed the animal to be possessed of the devil, 
or the devil himself masquerading as the animal. Often the trials were 
sadistic spectacles when entertaiment was brutal and scarce. 


Ancient Indian jurisprudence did not prescribe the trial and punish- 
ment of animals and inanimate objects. In England as late as 1846 A.D., 
a cartwheel, a tree or a beast was forfeited to the state for killing a man, 
under the rule ‘Deodand 


Indian jurists were fully conversant with the principles of mens rea 
(guilty mind) which is an essential element of a crime. This subjective 
element presupposes that the offender should be a human being.—S.R. 


221. Sharma, J.K. :—Redressive Theory of Punishment. 
IPQP, V, No. 4, 1976, pp. 611-18. 


Punishment is the operational mechanics of a legal system which 
aims at maintaining the solidarity of society. It governs all created 
beings and keeps the world in order. 


There are different systems of societies authoritarian, democratic, 
theocratic, etc. As such, what is sacred is the individual and the system 
in which his life and purpose seek fulfilment. 


Crime and Justice : Justice is far removed from its norms. It may 
be consistent or rational, but life is not merely rational. The damage 
done to the aggrieved is not at all repaired by punishing the criminal. 
Justice should not carry out only the spirit of revenge. It should be 
positive in approach and consequences. Why should law-abiding 
citizens stand the cost of jail ? Criminal should be made to work extra 
to repair the wrong done by him and meet the cost of his stay in jail. 


Jails : Jails neither reform the criminals nor repair the damage done 
to the offended. Isolation in jails hardens the tough guys who sport 
with the life, property and peace of others. Jails produce inferiority 
complex in the criminal. It makes him difficult to live in society. 


Aggrieved and the Offender : Law should bring the aggrieved and the 
offender together, and by way of punishment, the offender should be 
made to serve the interest of the aggrieved. 


Work : Social justice must involve the criminal in work. Redemption 
e complete only if the individual is reclaimed in the social order 
dignity. Work reforms the criminal and repairs the 


without any in 
a era the aggrieved.—S.R. 
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222. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :— Temple Administration in Chhatisgarh, 
under the Sarabhapuriyas and Pànduvarhsins. 


PPB, V, No. 2, 1977, pp. 63-69. 


The Sarabhapuriyas and Pànpduvaméins ruled over Chhatisgarh 
region of Madhya Pradesh from the beginning of the 6th to about the 
close of the 8th century. Hindu and Buddhist temples and monasteries 
were built by the kings and private individuals. 


UG UNE ee eee ee 


The. information about their administration is obtained only 
from their inscriptions like the Sirpur Laksmana temple inscription, 
Lodhia plates of Sivagupta, Baloda plates of Tivaradeva, Ratanpur 
inscription of Nannaraja, Senkapat inscription, Rawan plates of 
Sarabhapuriya Narendra, etc. 


Sattra or free feeding house was invariably attached to the large 
temples. Worship consisted of bali, caru, naivedya, dhüpa, dipa, 
offerings of flowers and garlands, and sometimes dance (nrtta) and 
instrumental music (vaditra). In Senkapat inscription, provision for 
the performance of regular sacrifices of full moon days of Asàdha, 
Karttika and Magha, ceremony of initiation to Saiva faith and 
exposition of Saiva doctrine is also made. 


| Finance to temples, etc., was provided by land and village grants 
| by kings and feudal chiefs as wellas by some private persons. Fixed 
: deposits were made to the guilds or local bodies (adhigthanas) from the 
interests of which the costs of maintenance, repairs and all other 
expenses were to be met. 


The administration and maintenance of the temple and its property 
was entrusted either to the local bodies or sometimes to individua! 
ascetics and their disciples of virtuous character. 


4 

; The temple management enjoyed considerable autonomy and was 
= Practically free from governmental interference. The donor was 
= concerned with making grants and financial provision only. If so desired, 
he could make some stipulations while making the grant,--S.R. 


223, Vajpeyi, R. :—Brhaspati on State Patronage to Freebooters. 


JASB, XLIX —LI, 1974-76, pp. 212-17. 


. Two unique verses of Brhaspati, the jurist of 4th century A.D, 
© been preserved by the early medieval writers. These verses 
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suggest the acceptance of the definite role of freebooters in the contem- 
porary interstate politics. It also indicates that Brhaspati had 
recommended that state could not only grant them protection and 
patronage but could also claim its one-sixth of the booty carried away 
by freebooters from another state. The analysis of the verses projects a 
disheartening picture of the peace time interstate relations of the pre- 
Gupta states of north-eastern India. Multiplicity of the state seems to 
have offered favourable oppertunity to the more energetic Guptas to 
Carve out their kingdom and also to pursue imperialistic policy. But 
by the closing year of the reign of Samudragupta, Brhaspati’s mandala 
had lost its relevance in the contemporary politics. - B.K. 


224. Verma, O.P. :—The Yddava-Kalachuri Political Relations. 
PPB, V, No. 1, 1977, pp. 57-63. 


By the end of the 12th cent. A.D., the Kalachuri dynasty of 
Daksina Kosala was on the decline, The Yàdavas of Devagiri, having 
ousted the later Chalukyas from the Seunadega, became the rulers of 
the entire Deccan. They were feudatories, first of the Ràstrakutas and 
later of the Western Chàlukyas, but afterwards they emerged as a 
formidable power of the Deccan in the 12th and 13th centuries. 


Sifghana or Sithhana was the first Yàdava king to conquer 
Kalachuri territory by defeating, according to the Vratakhanda of 
Hemadri, Jajjala, the ruler of Chhatisgarh. But Mirashi has pointed 
out that Jajjala was dead in 1170 A.D. long before Singhana (1210- 
1246 A.D.) In fact, it was Kalachuri king  Vijayasimha, son of 
Jayasimha of Tripuri who lost the Northern portion of Bundelkhapda 
to the Yadavas, and Western portion of Ságara and Damoh districts to 
the Candellas. Mirashi identifies the Kalachuri Jàjjala, defeated by 
Singhana, as a Successor of Pratapamalla (1200-1225 A.D.) of 
Ratanpur. 


The next Yàdava Krsna attacked Chhattisgarh and defeated the 
Daksina Kosala king who may have been the successor of Pratapamalla 
of whose successors there is no record. Koéala kings were defeated by 
Ganga king Anaügabhima III and kings of other dynasties also. 


TREVPETTRPWTESE POT EA NM gay TS 


The next Yadava Ramachandra defeated the mighty lord of the 
extensive Dàhala country, possibly one of the pussilanimous successors 
of Pratápamalla, subjugated the ruler of Bhandagara (mod. Bhapdara), 
roned the king of Vajrakara (Vol. Vairagarh in Chanda Dist.) 


ee erd the prince of cowherds. V&ahara’s reign was marked by —— 
i: jishes with the Muslims. He had shifted his capital from Ratanpur — — 
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to Kosaüga (mod. Kosgain) owing possibly to the forays of the 
Muslims. 2 


It was Alà-ud din Khilaji who defeated Ramachandra and demanded 
a staggering and ignominous indemnity from him. After that, the 
frequent Yadava incursion in Daksina Kosala ceased.—S.R. 


—  Anudatt 
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IX—LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


225. Chaturvedi, Mithilesh:—Yugapad adhikarana-vacanatà in Dyandya- 
A Critical Appraisal by Bhartrhari. 


VIJ, XIV, I, 1976, pp. 82-92. 


Kàátyàyana propounded the theory of yugapad-adhikarana-vacanata 
(YUG) while discussing Pin. 2.2.29. It involves simultaneous expression 
of items by each constituent in Dvandva compound. Patafijali rejects 
it in Mahabhasya (MB) but Bhartrhari (BH) introduces a further 
discussion. The basic tendency behind both the samahara and itaretara 
dvandvas is a desire to express things simultaneously. According to BH, 
YUG is applied to i/aretara type in which the constituent members are 
prominent and are separately cognised in the group. Here the group 
is reflected within each constituent. Each member stands for the whole 
group. This is termed as YUG, e.g., in plaksanyagrodhau palksa itself 
denotes the sense of nyagrodha alongwith its own. The other member 
is used to make this sense more explicit. 


A word can express the meaning of a group is explained by BH 
through the analogy of cooking which, like the universal, is revealed 
through each individual action of lighting the fire and putting the vessel 
onit. Patafijali rejects Y UG for its being difficult to follow and prone. 
VisveSvara Siri, too does not accept it. 


The psychological basis behind the YUG is that each constituent is 
employed in a dvandva with an intention of expressing the group. BH E 
has shown that YUG principle stands on a firm basis and has been Š 
accepted for practical purpose. Vinaya Vijayas Gani, Bhoja, Siradeva 
and Haradatta have supported YUG, but Bhattoji, Viśveśvara Süri and 
NageSa have rejected it. —S.R. 


226. Jha, Sakheshwar :—The Position of Accent in Sanskrit Language. 
JGJKSV, XXXI, Pts. 1-4, 1975, pp. 265-88. 


All the accents, udatta, udáttatara, anudatta, anudattatara, (or 
sannatara), svarita, svaritiya-udatta and ekasruti are not equally indepen- 
dent in standing in any place at their own accord. Udatta, the principal 
accent, alone may Occur and maiatain its position in all situations. 
z also is independent to some extent. Both the svarifa and 


ekasruti are sometimes independent and sometimes reverse. 
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The position of sanaatara is firm and fixed that it can always 
immediately be before udàtta or svarita. The position of anudatta is 
confined in a particular word (Cf. Pàn. 1.2.35). Likewise, the position 
of svaritiyaudatta is unalterable that it forms the initial constituent part 
ofany svarita. There is possibility of occurrence of all accents with 
respect to a particular word save and except ekasrutl. 


Then follows the illustration of the positions of the different accents 
by citing examples to show that udātta may reside in any part of the 
word. There are some cases in which more than one udatta occur 


‘simultaneously. Numerous udàáttas may occur in immediate succession. 


The position of udattatara is usually determined to the effect that it will 
always be after the pluta-udátta with no other accent following it. 


Anudatta is a weak accent and undergoes changes when it is in close 
Vicinity of another powerful accent. The sannatara or anudattatara can 
occur and reside in ten situations. As to svarita, there is a distinct type 
of it as powerful as an udütta and maintain its position even in close 
contact of any accent. The other kind of svarita comes into being only by 
dint of the influence of preceding (or succeeding) udatta. The svaritiya- 
udatia always precedes the anudatta or ekasruti-portion of svarita itself. 
Ekasruti accent sometimes falls independently on the entire mantra 
employed during the sacrifice. But if the vocative noun occurs at the 
end of a sentence, the whole sentence is followed by udatta on the last 
syllable of the noun.—S.R. 


227. Jha, V.N. :—The Negative Particle afan in the Rgveda-Padapatha. 


AO, XLII, No. 1, 1974, pp. 37-38. 


The question has been raised here that if the Padakàra analyses | 


pada by inserting an avagraha for the sake of showing two independen 
components separately in a compound, then, why thea or an, © 
 ramnant of nañ compound, has been left unanalysed in the Rgveda pada 


text. In conclusion, the author sums up following principles : 


(i) Though the Padapathakara knows the grammatic value of 
nañ compound yet he does not analyse it because of its altogether 
ormation as is evident in the case of añc. 


: aoe Before Panini, 
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(iv) A pada is never analysed if it consists of a noun prefixed with 
à and later compounded with a negative an.--A.C.D. 


228. Mishra, Madhusudan :—The Etymology of  Parjánya ‘Rain 
Cloud.’ 


VIJ, XIV, Pt. I, 1976, pp. 5-6. 


On the face of it parján-ya may be assumed to be derived from 
*parj-án which presupposes” prj/parj. Benfey connected it with spharf 
‘to thunder,’ Roth analysed it as *parí-janya, but they were embarrassed 
by phonetic difficulty. 


Tracing the root sphrurj back to its original form, we may find it to 
be a hyper-Sanskritised form of the Prakrita root (P) phujj<*spiirja<* 
sprj which is only *prj with an S-extension at the beginning, and we 
may assume that *pr/ means ‘to rain, pour down’, as supported by the 
epithets of prajanya. 


As *prj(g) is nothing more (or less) than the extended form of pr 
which explains the word pūra ‘flood, stream’, we may easily conclude 
that prj definitely means ‘to rain, pour down.'—S.R. 


229. Moghe, S.G. :—A Note on the Word Kakini, in the Kautilyan 
ArthaSastra 111.29.8. 


BSSS, V, Nos. 3-4, 1975-76, pp. 1-5. 


l. From the discussion given in the article, it follows that the 
word kakini employed in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and by Brphaspati 
(as quoted by Laksmidhara). by Kullükabhatta in his Sabda ságara, by 
Kevalànanda Sarasvati in Mimürisa-kosa, and by Mitramisra on 
Yajfiavalkya-smrti are synonymous, since the table of measurements laid 
down for coins completely agrees to its weight. 


2. Kakini appears to have been used as a coin (copper coin in 
Pusalkar's Bhasa), or as} of a suvarma pana (grammarians), Or asa 
silver pana (ArthaSastra), given in daksina in Sraddha ceremony, for use 
in ordeals, for payment of salary, or purchase of goods and for paying 
financial punishment (i.e., fine) for cheating and gambling. 

As meaning ‘a cowrie’, it was used for gambling.—S.R. 


230. Shastri, A.D. :— Mahesvara-Sütras. 
BCGV, LI, 1976-77, pp. 34-38. 


The alphabet b 
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there were two different arrangements of Sanskrit - 
əginning with vowels, including their longer - 
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forms, followed by the groups ofstops, semivowels and sibilant was 
more scientific and followed a definite order. The other arrangement 
followed the sūtra style and did not earn for my definite order. 


Panini has made us of both of them and the Mahesvara-sütras were | 
very helpful to bim. Possibly the technique of forming pratyahüras was 
known to Pànini's predecessors and Panini edited and revised the 
Maheévara-sütras with suitable changes therein, while retaining their 
basic structure. —K.D.S, 


231. Swadesh, Morris :—The Problem of Consonantal Doublets in Indos | 
European. ; | 
Word, XXVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-16. 
See Under Sec. VII. | 


232. Yajan :— Brevity and Order in Panini. 
BSSS, V, Nos. 3-4, 1975-76, pp. 13-22. 


Panini has^methodically classified all his sütras which can ibo divided 
into 6 categories : 1. Definitions, 2. Rules of Interpretation, 3. 
Injunctions, 4. Restrictive Rules, 5. Rules indicating Extended 
Application, and 6, Governing Rules. 


(a) Annuvwrtti is taking the necessary words of the adhikara-sütra 
in the following sütras, (b) Apakarsa or the anticipation of a word of a 
later sütra in a former sütra, and (c) mandüka-pluti or inserting the 
words of a former sūtra into a sūtra by skipping over the intervening 
sūtra, are three more devices for brevity. 


Besides these, vowel, consonant and visarga samdhis also show 
brevity and order in the sutras, according to the position of the lips in 
uttering the simple vowels, consonants, etc. 


The theory of declension, has Pratipadika, case-terminations (sup), E 
numbers and genders for the same purpose. For cases, the word kāraka xa 
‘doer’ is used because it causes an action. In conversation, Panini 
recognises the sequential occurrence may affect this synthetic structure, E 


he order 15 RA Tatpurusa, Bahuvrihi, and Dyandya, About 
a to be added to the roots numbering about 500, and. 
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233. Avasthi, Brahmamitra :— Kavya-prayojanani Alankarikanam Sam- 
pradayasca (Purpose of Poetry and the Schools of Rhetoricians). 
(in Sanskrit). 


JGJKSV, XXXI, Pts. 1-4, 1975, pp. 25-32. 


The writer presents here a scholarly study on the matter that the 
difference of the rhetorical schools merely depends on the difference of 
the intention of the poets who compose their literary pieces simply to 

| serve different purposes which have already been mentioned in some 
rhetorical works. According to the writer the literary compositions, 
as such, are roughly of four types: (i) literary (ii) advisory (iii) devo- 
tional and (iv) sentimental.—A.C.D. 


234, Ayyar, Subrahmanya :~DarSana-sahiyayoh | Parasparikah Sam- 
bandhah (Mutual Relationship between Philosophy and litcrature) 
(in Sanskrit). 


Ajasra, I. No. 1, 1977, pp. 7-12. 


The word Sahitya is used in two senses : one in the sense of kavya, E 
which is defined as fabdarthau sahitau kdvyam, by Vàmana. It means 3 
= that words and their sense should be harmoniously blended together; 
i — —peither of them exceeding or falling short of the other. Bhojaraja has ^ 

described this relationship to be of 12 kinds, of which 8 are common to — — 
kavya and astra; only four are exclusively pertain to kavya, Viz., absence 
of faults (dosa), presence of excellence (guna), employment of figure of 3 
speech (alaikara) and the capacity to afford aesthetic pleasure (rasa), 3 
e.g., in Sahitya-sarigita-kala-vihinah, Saksat pasuh | puccha-visana-hinah. : 
In this sense Sahityais used from the *"/aksana' (definition) point of 


= view. 


E In the second sense it denotes Sastra (a scientific treatise), from the 
- Jaksya (object) point of view. It is the designation of rhetoric composi- 
n (alankara-Sastra), e.g., in the title Sdhitya-darpana, etc. 
argana denotes a treatise on spiritual knowledge, 
f "d ae view of Astikas (believers in God) and Na a 
mer Ia philosophical treatise, questions like the existen e 
elated spiritual topics are discussed. — — 
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Though Sahitya is different from Darsana, there does exist a rela- 
tionship between them, Rajagekhara has included Pramanasastra, i.e., 
Dargana among the sources (yonis) of kavya. A poet can choose his 
subject from any system of philosophy. In fact, the entire drama called 
Prabodhacandrodaya illustrates the Vedanta philosophy. This relation- 
ship is from the pont of view of /aksya. 


The S tionship of Daríana with Sahitya as rhetorics is equally 
evident. For, in all the rhetorical treatises, the parva paksin (objector) 
isa Darganika (philosopher). Besides, Dhvanyaloka, Anandavardhana 
also wrote a philosophical work Tattvaloka which unfortunately is lost. 
Abhinavagupta wrote on Pratyabhijfia-dar$ana.—S.R. 


235. Bai, E.R. Rama :—Some Rare Usages in the the Keralabharana- 
Campti of Rámacandramakhin. x 


AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-2. 


Inthe Keralàbharana of Rāmacandramakhin, we have some rare 
uses reflecting the influence of local language, e.g., 


1. Dāha, which means ‘burning’ from root 4/dah, is used in the — 
sense of ‘thirst’ in Gadho jvarah prabala-eva tathambu-dahah. 


2. Sattra, which originally means ‘a great Soma-sacrifice’, is used 
in the sense of choultry in Sarigah Kerala-kaminisu satatam 
pries ca sattralaye.’ 


In Dravidian languages sattra chiefly means ‘a halting place, = 
or ‘a Brahmana choultry.’ 21 


Hallohala is used in the first verse of Keralabharana, in. the sense 
of ‘inarticulate sound.’ In colloquial Telugu, allakallola means 
*commotion, confusion. But in literary works, the word « 
as hallakallola. It is also used in the sense of pravaha. 


Dhumapatra meaning 'tobacco' is the translation of t 
pukai ilai, —S.R. c 


B nee Pratap:—4 Neglected Commen 
D 
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commentary two more commentaries on Vàmana's work are available. 
One of them is Subuddhimisra's Sahitya-sarvasva, which name occurs 
only once in the colophon. 


Subuddhimiéra as a commentator of K.P. is referred to by other 
commentators of Mammata such as Narasimha Thakura, and Vaidya- 
nàtha says that he is also cited by Rajanaka Ratnakantha who lived in 
the 3rd quarter of the l7th century. This gives the lower limit of 
Maheévara's date. For the upper limit of his date Tippabhdpala’s 
Kamadhenu is of help. Though Mahegvara does not mention 
Tippabhüpàla and Kamadhenu by name, he refers to many such inter- 
pretations of Vàmana's text with the expression ityeke which are found 
in Kamadhenu. In some cases, the view criticised is clearly that of 
Tippabhüpala (15th-16'cents.). Thus Maheávara may be placed around 
the middle of 17th century. Reference to Misra in Paramananda’s 
Vistarika cannot be to Subuddhimiéra, is that would make earlier than 
the 16th cent. 


F. Hall confused Maheévara (also called Srivatsalocana) the 
author of Subodhini with  Mahe$vara Subuddhimiíra, author of 
Tattva-pariksa. But they are two different works and authors. 
Peterson was also of the same view. Prof. Sivaprasád Bhattacharya 
thinks Subuddhimiéra as one of the commentators of Bengal. Two 
MSS of Sah. Sar. and one of Tat. Par. are in Bengali characters. So he 
appears to belong to the eastern part of India. Thatis why he is a 
strong advocate against the exclusive claim of Vaidarbhi as possessing 

1 all the Gunas. It suggests his preference for Gaudiya style. 


Mahesvara has given new and enlightening interpretations of 
Vàmana. He has defended Vamana’s distinction between gumas and 
| alankdras against the charges of Mammata. Mahe$vara has indepen- 
| dent and original approach on questions of poetics in general and 
Vamana in particular. 


From the above, itis clear that his commentary Sahityasaryasya 
is important in many respects. — S.R. 


237. Bandyopadhyay, Pratap :—Philosophy of Moral Order in 
Sanskrit Literature. 


VIJ, XIV, Pt. 1, 1976, pp. 57-66. 
= The basic philosophy of natural order is revealed again and againin 
= the Greek tragedies. The Greek concepts of Arete, Aidos, Dike, Sophro 
5S and Hybris were ds 
SA translated as. gionour 
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4 rendered as justice. By doing one’s duty in conrmity with the laws 
] (nomos) of gods is known as sophrosyne or balance. Doing otherwise 
4 isan act of hybris. The ancient Greek writers have shown, in their 


respective manner, how man should act in relation to his surroundings. 

The plots of the two great Epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata 

illustrate, the law of justice, dike or niti, Ravana transgressed the limit 

$ of propriety and showed Aybris or anaucitya in abducting Sita. The 

F king Dilīpa in the Raghuvathga showed the indifference to the divine 
cow Surabhi in his hurry to meet the queen after her periodical bath. 
He in this way deviated from what the Greeks would call the ideal of 
aidos and what our sāstrakāras called Dharma. Further his act of 
sophrosyne had to be proved through his encounter with the lion in the 
second canto of the poem, The above story is compared with the 
Statement of Aeschylus in the Agamemnon (lines 174-78) or that of 
Sophocles in the Antigone (Vol. II, lines 1347-52). The story of 
Kumürasambhava is said to be based on the concept of hybris and dike 

- relating to the demon Tàraka who tried to overpower the three most 
suitable punishment for Yaksa who deviated from the ideal of aidos. 
The punishment to Sakuntalà matches well with the offence as in the 
Meghadüta, Finally, it is concluded that culture of one country may 
vary from that of another but when we speak of world culture, we think 
of mankind as a whole.— P.G. 


à Pes 


238.  Barlingay, S.S. :— The Vamana's Philosophy of Poetry. 
- IPQP, IV, No. 3, 1977, pp. 265-74. 


The peculiar significance of certain words like Guna, Riti and 

Alankara which appear in the writings of Vamana is brought out in this 

paper and thereby the learned author has tried to show that Vamana's 
- philosophy of poetry is very different from what tradition ascribes to 
him. In the beginning, a contrast of the views of Vāmana with those of 
his predecessors like Bhamaha has been shown. Vamana is very much 
aware of this fact that the beauty-factor in poetry depends on word- 
factors. He defines Gunas as the causes of poetic beauty, and not as 
the cause of poetry. The tenet in Vàmana's philosophy is that the 
poetic beauty has two causes: (1) The poetry itself and. (2) the poetic 
Gunas. For Vàmana, a poetic whole is real entity, the parts of which 
it is made are also entities. The qualities of sound and meaning exist — 
only in these parts. Beauty can be felt but it cannot be perceived. - 
The existence of the qualities can be inferred from the fact that they AC. 
felt. Guna and Riti (and Alankara) are, for Vamana, the “only, enaa 
ich Progressively lead to poetic beauty. Therefore, to duble Vinee, 


na is to do a great 
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239. Betai, Kameshchandra S. :—Santa Rasa in the Mahabharata. 
BMQ, III, No. 3, 1977, pp.45-58. 


Anandavardhana in his DAvanyaloka states Dhvani to be the soul : 
of Kavya which, he says, is of endless types. He very often uses Dhyani, | 


Rasa and Rasadhvani as synonyms. 

The principal status of Karuna Rasa is very clear to him, with 

special reference to principal Rasa in the Mahabharata (Mbh), Ananda’s l 

i discussion is very scholarly, interesting and subtle, almost philosphical. ; 


He says that Vyàsa has composed Mbh that ends in the pathetic end of 
the Yadavas and Pandavas and leads to Vaimanasya. To him, the 
purport of Vyasa seems to be Vairagya, thereby suggesting the Purusartha, 
Moksa and Rasa, Santa to be principally described. Anandavardhana 
stresses that in Mbh, from beginning toend, Moska as Purusartha, and 
Santa Rasa are evolved as Dhvani. Very indirectly, he places these two : 
in different small and big stories and so many characters. | 


ETERS IE TONS TI 


To the question that the Anukramanis of Mbh Moksa and Santa 

Rasa are not mentioned, Ananda replies that they are revealed by way 

of suggestion by such sentences as '**Vàsudeva, God eternal is glorified 

here." It reveals by way of Dhvani that man should with all his Bhavas 

beengrossed in Bhagavàn and, after realizing the futility of worldly 

] life and, thereby attaining non-attachment, be engrossed in Moksa and 

also Santa Rasa by resorting to His Bhakti. Again, in the Harivarisa, 

Vyasa himself reveals that this is the purpose of his composition, In 

| Mbh, the descriptions of gods, sages, tirthas, self-control, tapas, etc., 

; ultimately support the basic Moksa and Santa Rasa. Gita, too, has the 
same central theme. : 


- In this manner, Ananda, in one of the best sections of his work, 
decisively proves that Moksa-Purusartha and Santa-Rasa are revealed 
by way of Dhvant or Vyanjana in the Mbh.—S.R. 


— 240. -Bharilla, Vijiiana :—Santa-bhakti-paraka Sragara Kavya— — 
Meghadüta (Love Poetry intermingled with Calm Devotion in - 
Meghadita). (in Hindi). 


AAIHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 221-27. 


Devotion and love are permanent sentiments. The one distinct 
of Kalidasa’s works is that no aspect of human feelings and € 
eft untouched In them. : 


the poet has developed beauty and love along ¥ 
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his sentiment of devotion to his favourite god. This has made his work 
per excellence in. aesthetic charm. 


Meghadiita is considered to be a purely love poetry, but he has knit 
his devotion to his ista deva like gems set in a gold necklace. The 
Yaksa is made to take refuge in hermitages on Ramagiri having 
lakes sanctified by the ablutions of Sita. The Cloud is asked to salute 
the mountain marked with foot-prints of Raghupati (P.M., 12). 
Yaksa's wife would listen to the message conveyed by the Cloud as 
eagerly Sita heard Rama’s from Hanuman (U.M. 42). These verses show 
Kalidasa's devotion to Rama and Janaki. 


The cloud is directed towards Mahakala where heavenly Ganga 
has captured the matted hair of Siva, smiling at the jealous look of 
Parvati (P.M., 54). The Cloud took a tortuos course to reach there and 
spread its loury shadow to create the semblance of evening and thus win 
the favour of Siva by creating an extra occasion for his evening worship 
(P.M.,48). It has to bathe Skanda with a shower of nebule flowers wet 
with waters of heavenly Ganga and make his peacock dance (P. M., 47-48). 
The Cloud is cautioned to approach the mountain marked with the foot- 
prints of Siva in an humble attitude of devotion (P.M., 59). The snow- 
clad Kailaga would appear to it like the accumulated loud laughter of 
(Siva P. M., 62). The Cloud is advised not to disturb Siva in his stroll 
With Parvati and approch them in measured steps and curbing its desire 
to thunder (P. M., 64). 


L 
2 


To Visņu, Kalidasa has paid his veiled homage in comparing the 
Cloud with rainbow with Visnu in the form of Cowherd Krsna wear- 
ing peacock feathers (P.M., 15), and having the swarthy complexion of 
Krsna (P.M., 50). i 


z All these verses are pregnant with Kālidās’s devotion to these - 
gods.—S.R. Ý 


22: — 241; Bhattacharya, K. : 


tamani de Gange$a, avec la Didhiti de Raghunatha SE 
. la Tika de Jagadiéa Tarkalarkara. (Siddhanta laksan 
of Tattvacintamani by GangeSa Didhiti of Raghunath 
Ys Jagadiáa Tarkalamkara’s Tika). (in French), 


an 


— nāndyante punah 
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Relevant texts and their French translations are provided in the 
article. —N.D.G. 


242. Bhayani, H.C. :—The Apabhramsa Passages from Bhoja's 
Srügaraprakasa I-VIII. 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 354-63. 


The apabhrari$a passage cited in Bhoja's Srngarapraküsa (SP) 
are found in a very corrupt form inthe available MSS of that work. 
The original sources of those passages are not known and majority of 
them are known for the first time. 


The present effort of the writer is confined to restoring the 22 
apabhramia citations, each made of single verse, occuring in the first 
eight chapter of SP, keeping in view the metre and sense of the passage. 
The metre of all the passages except 1,2,5,6,7,9 and 11 can be identified 
as Doha. It is an Antarasama Catuspadi, with 13 (i.e., 6+4+ ^) 
and 11 (ie, 6+4+°) matras in its odd and even pādas 
respectively.—S.R. 


243. Bhiriya, Kusum :—Kalidása-Rüpakegu Nandi Slokah (The Nandi 
Verses in the Dramas of Kalidasa). (in Sanskrit). 


Sag., XV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 129-31. 


1. Bharata has prescribed Nandi to be included in the prelude 
(pürva-ranga) of a drama. It consists of either pronouncement 
of blessing in which praise is lavished on gods, Bráhmapas, kings. 
etc. 


In the three dramas, Malavikagnimitra, | Vikramorvasiya and 
Sakuntalam Nandi consists of homage to Siva, the poet’s favourite deity 
as well as blessing. 


3 
3 


2. The Nandi is recited by Sütradhüra and consists of 8 or 12 
padas. This rule does not appear to have been followed by Kalidasa. 
His Nandi verses consist of only 4 quarters. In Mal. and Sak., 8 padas 
may somehow be taken by including the second verse in the Nandi. — 
Moreover the reciter of the Nandi is not mentioned in any of the plays. E 
and Sutradhara is made to enter after the recital of Nandi (andy 
Sütradharah). Ifin these dramas, the Nandi is supposed to have been 
recited by the Sütradhára, then the stage-direction should have ! 
: Sütradharah. 
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Asa matter of fact, Kālidāsa paid scant attention to the rules of 
the Nàtyasástra. His main intention was to pay homage to his favourite 
deity and pronounce the blessing. He did not attach any importance to 
the rules.—S.R. 


244, Brockington. J.L. :—Figures of Speech in the Ramayana. 
JAOS, XCVII, No. 4, 1977 pp. 411-59. 


In the Ramayana, there is a scarcity of elaborate figures of 
speech. The alamkaras are simile among which simile are the 
commonest and almost always offer one point of comparison. Although 
iva is the favourite means of introducting a comparison, yatha is also 
used even for those similes without a verb which form the greater part 
ofthe material. A certain proportion of similes is also contained in 
compounds. 


The undeveloped style and steriotyped expressions point to an oral 
tradition. Other figures of speech are less frequent than similes and meta- 
phors, but they too are mainly in their simple form. Among them rüpaka, 
utpreksa, Atisayokti, Arthantara-nyasa, etc. are also found. 


An interesting feature is the reversal of the usual relationshid 
between upamana and upameya in a few cases. Some similes are of the 
nature of proverbial expressions. 


The use of chiasmus, or at least inversion of word order, appears 
to beconscious forthe sake of emphasis. Various cases of anaphora 
and initial repetition occur, but are less characteristic, while the use of 
rhyme and yamaka is virtually absent, though similes are sometimes 
employed for the sake of alliteration.—S.R. «iv 


245. Gannon, Garland and Pandey, Siddheshwar :—Sir William Jones 
Revisited : On his Translation of the Sakuntala. > 


JAOS, XCVI, No. 4, 1976, pp. 528-35. 


T Sir William Jones, translation of Kalidàsa's Sakuntala (Sk) i in 178 | 
a8 a major event introducing the literary East to the West. 
ater translators have stood on Jones’ shoulders while utilizi 

available linguistic aids and resources. He had - 
uen Hitopadesa and Gita-Govinda, the last. 


ré nslation required a considerable kaowle 
xicon which he had. acquired j in three 
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Kalidasa's Kavya isa notable poetry of nature and human love, 
Jones used different nouns, like Avatdra, Brahma, Champac, Lat, and 
Vedanta, transliterated from Sanskrit, and skilfully incorporated 
them into his text without appearing obscure and stilted. Besides 
elucidating passages which would otherwise be obscure, he uses such 
Hindu words as serve an important purpose of helping create Kalidasa's 
pastoral-mythological romantic world. 


The writers of this article quote translations of a number of Sanskrit 
passages from SK done by M.B. Emeneau, Lal, Monier Williams, 
Ryder, Roy, etc. The language of poetry in Shakespeare and 
Kālidāsa stretches far beyond the lexical superficialities, Lal’s notion 
of translation would presuppose communication of the contant to the 
exclusion of the stylistic component of the source language. He would 
make the translation far removed from the coils of Sanskrit. Jones’ task 
as a translator was to get rid of the stiffness of the foreign idiom and 
become a mediator between the East and the West. Pruned of the 
stiffness, Jones’ rendering is as faithful as any translators. But his 
puritanical approach to Srigadra rasa was flowed. His stern morality 
made him censor the love scene in the play. He wanted to be faithful 
without giving his western audience any impression of grossness and 
vulgarity about Indian culture.—S.R. 


246. Chemburkar, Jaya ;—Repetitions in the Ratnavali of Sri Harga. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 381-84. 


Repetition mars beauty; it detracts from the skill of the auther. 
In Harsa's Ratnavali, there are some intentional and purposeful 
repetitions. They are: 


1. The Sarika bird repeats some part of the conversation that took 
place between Sdgarika, who was enamoured of king Udayana, and 
Susangatà whom the former told her secret. The bird could repeat the 
conversation verbatim. Harsa has shown his artistic sense in choosing 4 
bird for conveying Sagarika’s love to Udayana. The poet's skill 
and sense of propriety are evident from the fact that he has made 
the bird repeat only the portion conveying Sagarika’s love and no 


more, 


2, King Udayana had remarked that the love talk between git 
friends repeated by a bird comes in the hearing of fortunate persons — | 
only. Coming out of the plantain bower the king's mind was st ll 
hovering round the speech of the bird. He recollects his remark : 


repeats it admitting his good luck.. x 
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Impressed by the loveliness of Sagarika in the portrait, the king 
repeats his remark (at II. 10), viz., after creating her face like the full 
moon, the Creator felt himself in a difficult situation for fear of 
the closing of his lotus-seat on seeing her face. This reveals to 
Sagarika, who is hidden outside the bower, the love of Udayana for 
her. 


3. When the king is caught red-handed by Vasavadatta, he falls 
at her feet and requests her to show compassion (III. 14). As the 
queen disregards his prostration and starts going away, the king repeats 
his request. This shows the embarrassment of the king. 


i Ear 


i 
E 
: 4. Kaficanamalà, the queen’s maid, repeats the words ''Hatasa ! 
j smrsyasyetad vacanam ?? Once when Vidüsaka encourages Sāgarikā | 
- . (Vásavadattà dressed as Sāgarikā) to approach Udayana and express 
- her love for him, the situation being similar to the previous one, 4 | 
Kaficanamala repeats her words. Again when Vasavadatta is offended 
= by Vidüsaka, she repeats. the words in order to console her mistress 
and imply a threat of punishment to Vidüsaka. 


On seeing the picture board, the Vidüsaka also repeats his words 
that it was the king who was concealed under the picture of God of 
Love.—S.R. 


247, Dadhich, Puru :— Paficangabhinaya— Eka Vivecana (Five-members 
Acting An examination). (in Hindi). 


Rtm., VIII, Nos. 1—2, 1976-77, pp. 107-15. m. 


The explanation of Paficangabhinaya as given by old Acaryas, = 


Ael commentators and modern scholars can be divided into three 
Classes : 


l. Those who ignore the word pafica and take it as four aspects of 
cting, viz., gestural, vocal, extraneous (aharya) and internal (sthanika). - 
ong (dtm are R.A. Gaidhani, A.G. Mangrulkar, J.T. Parikh a 
: Kale. But they ignore pafica and aga as significant, and. 
broad divisions of acting. 


ondly, the commentators like Nilakantha who consid 


i. - two hands, two feet and head too asics 
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is not a body's part, and eyes and brows are subsidiary parts of LT! 
the head. 249. 
According to Nafyasüstra, both the explanations are unacceptable, 
It divides the parts of the body into three classes: 1, alga 
(6 in number), praty-ariga (6 in number) and upāħga (12 in number), 
- In class three are commentators led by Katyavema and Abhisama, coop 
who explain Paficarigabhinaya as acting consisting of 5 parts, Satay 
Some commentators call it prerana which consists of Nrtta, Kaivara, Jaya: 
Marmara, Jágara and Gita, according to a verse said to be (Kam 
quoted from Sangitaratnakara but not found in the text. Perhaps litera 
itis a misreading for Prerant of 5 kinds, but they are not the parts 
of acting. Sd | 
abou 
After discussing various other explanations, it is concluded that the the A 
different aspects of acting as mentioned in the 6th, 8th and 24th chapters 
represent the Paftcarigabhinaya which was taught to Malavika by the ] 
teacher Ganadasa in Malavikagnimitra—S.R. Him? 
Dusy 
Man 
248. Dass, Ayodhva Chandra :—Kavya—Sastriya Rasa-siddhanta ka garm 
eka DarSanika Vivecana (A Philosophical Study of the Theory of betwe 
Sentiments as given in Poetics). (in Hindi). ut 
their 
Sapta Sindhu, XXIII, No. 7, 1977, pp. 20-31. differ 
> heroi 
For the first time, Bharata gives a rule, in his Nafyasastra, in regard and a 
to how an emotion is arosed in the mind of an audience. According 
| to him, an emotion is created by a synthetic force of actors and scents ] 
A (vibhava), actions (anubhava) and motions (saficaribhava). This rule D Alka 
i explained in various ways by different scholars, viz., Bhtta Ice comp 
q Saükuka, Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta. Finally, the statem the y 
i mind through which a person realises emotion in seeing 4 em m 
i reading a poem is considered almost equal to the savikalpaka-samad hi, a 
i These rhetoricians have categorised these sentiments in eight " d 250 


types. But a philosophical study suggests that the emotion rising 5 
influence one's mind in three ways and, therefore, the sentiments m 
categorised into three types. 1. Long lasting influence which 1s ad t 
by Santa-rasa, the original characteristic of the mind. 2. Shot 5 ory i 
Influence which occupies the mind for a short while. In this es 
most of the sentiments may be included: 3. Very short-lived 2 ome 
Se _ changing impression in which only wondeous feelings (adbhuta) T 


is 
In other words, these sentiments may be categorised also as trangu ^ 
tensionising and synthesising state of mind,—Author. 
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Tts of 


is Dravida, V.V. :—Kamüyani par Kalidasa ka Prabhava (Influence of 

i Kalidasa on Kama yani). (in Hindi). 

table, 
anga 

er), 


JSU, X, No. 16, 1977, pp. 1-6. 


| The description of the evolution of mankind and humaneness by the 
isama, | cooperation of Manu and Sraddha is found in the works like the 
Parts, | Satapatha Brühmana. But this has been described by the poet 
aivara, |  Jayagahkara Prasada in a new and charming manner in his Kamáyani 
to be | (Kam), which betrays the influence of several philosophical and 
erhaps I literary works. : 
> parts : 
Idealism and noble sentiments in which the works of Kalidasa 
| abound are also found in Kam. Both Kalidasa and Prasáda believe in 
atthe | the Almighty characterised by Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, 
lapters — V 
bythe j Like the Kumarasaribhava (Ku.), Kam. too, begins with the holy 
| Himalaya as its back-ground. The first encounter of Sakuntalà and 
Dusyanta occurs at the hermitage of Kanva, and that of Sraddha and 
Manu on the Himalaya. If Sakuntlà appears more beautiful in her bark 
garments. Sraddha’s pale beauty, too, peeps out like a flower from 
re two dry leaves. Prasada has drawn several parallels between the 
Ge. physical and emotional states of Sakuntalà and Sraddha in 
Tee ations with their female friends. But there is some 
e too; Sraddha is more like Sità of Bhavabhüti than the 


hero} A É 
Tones of Kalidasa who are slender—waisted, like friends to the heroes 


regard ‘nd adapt in fine arts. 


ording 


scenes The deccrint: > ) 

rule 5 V — Ala is “scription of Sundaranagara in Kam, matches with that of 

oliath — | Compares Meghadiita; a small cloud with lightning flashes in Kam. 
f th well with the first-verse of Uttaramegha. Clouds sail below 


nl of Himalaya in both Kam. and Ku., and the river washing 


both t nks is seen both in Kam. and Sakuntalam, The heroines of 
Poets, accept the responsibilities of their child. What 
d about Sak. is also applicable to Kamayani.—S.R. 


Du 


no SAK, :—Ramayana Theatre in India and South-East 


B 
ITC, 1977, Pp. 215-21. 
Rimay, | 
“yan ü : e 
Ned in Um) is an immortal epic and a Mahakavya. It is per 
d as 2? countries in a great range and variety of forms hav B, 
and Piste variations from dramatic rc n 
zs theatre fied forms of dance and theatre and several fo 
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Ramayana-theatre (RTh.) is an integral part of the traditional 
theatre of Asia and is distinguished by many technical features, In fhe 
Ram. tradition, the idea of struggle between the forces of good and 
evil influences the nature and ‘theatrical forms of various types. The | 
most ancient form of RTh, in many countries is the shadow theatre which — | bel 
has given rise to several forms of human theatre. Shadow theatres of f 
Jaya and Bali are the most developed and highly cultivated ones, In 
Thailand existed the Nang Yai shadow theatre tradition.. 


ini 


his | 


In human theatre, Ram. episodes are presented in which actors 
participate with masks or mask-like make-up., e.g., Khon plays of 
Thailand and Kathakali in India. In Indonesia, Thailand and Cambodia 
Rama is a romantic hero and not a god., RTh. is richest in episodes and 
spoken word material. 


Along with the rich thematic and textual content, the RTh. also has 
arich and highly developed music and dance content, In India, Ram. 
theme has been used for ballets, classical and folk, in modern times. 
Ram. tradition in India and S-E Asia has greatly influenced the beliefs, 
customs and life-styles of people of these regions comprising different 
ethnic and cultural groups.—S.R. 


251. Dvivedi, Ayodhya Prasada :—Avisramo yarh Loka-tantradhikaroh 
(The Office of Governing the People Admits of No Repose). 
(in Sanskrit). 


Sag., XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 291-94. 


Kālidāsa, who believed in people's government, has said the office 
of governing the people admits of no repose (Sak, V.). This means that 
they on whom the responsibility of governing the people lies, know n 
rest, This responsibility is as irksome as an umbrella which does 19t 


: Po 
provide So much comfort asit gives the trouble of carrying it (Sak: Mer uu. 
The king has to remain continuously, engaged in doing his duties ie o His 


the sun, the air and the serpent Sesa which constantly perform thelf i3 Vedi 
functions (V. 4). He has to bear all hardships for the sake of q : 
people without minding his own comfort (V. 7. He wields the pore 
of punishing the law-breakers, settling disputes, giving protection t the 
subjects and being almost like a kinsman to them. (V. 8). 


King's conduct should be such that everyone should feel oneself a 
be his protege (Rag. 8.8). He should not levy heavy taxes 5° 
people should fell their fortune to be safe depletion. People shoul Iso 
able to move freely under his reign without any fear of danger, 4° E 
feel that he like father in giving Protection and like a son ÍA XR 
consolation in sorrow (Rag. 11.23). 
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He should never be detracted from exerting for his Subjects either 
by his love ofsport, or by temptation of gambling, or his fondness 
for personal adornment, or by the magnetism of the bloom of his 
peloved's youth (Rag. 9.7). It would nothing short of socialism when 
the arms of the king are effective to remove all dangers and calamities 
his profound erudition is meant for honouring the learned, and Wealth 
and even virtuous qualities are for the benefit of others (Rag. 8.31).— S.R. 


252, Dvivedi, Ayodhya Prasada :—Bhasasya Bimbana-vidhih (‘The way 
of describing Bimba by Bhasa). (in Sanskrit). 


Sag., XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 295-303. 


Bhàsa is the first dramatist in the Sanskrit literature, He presents a 
living picture of an idea by his art of bimba-portrayal, ego 


l. Svabhavokti-bimba : The verse : Khaga vasopeta salilam avagadho 
munijanah, etc., (Svapna. 1.16). 


2 Vakrokti-bimba : Udayati hi sasankas klinna-kharjüra-panduh, etc., 
(Cāru. 1.29), 8 


De iovka-btmba : Returning from the house of his maternal 

i a arata on his way to Ayodhya is full of various thoughts and 

-on the fe E Ens all sorts of images. He imagines himself as falling 

on 3 his father affectionately lifted by him, and greeted by his 
etc. (Pratimà, 2.2). 


lg E m A see how in the portrayal of svabhávokti-bimba, utpreksa 
escriptions 5 VU.  Bhàsa's style of portrayal of vital feelings by simple 
Portrayal of i ha laudable. Pratima-nataka stands foremost in the 
Moon in Cann av okti-bimbas. His depiction of rise and setting of the 
® bimbas als afta, and of the sun in Abhiseka appear fresh even today. 
Vedic sacri o) afford insight into the social customs and prevalence of 
Tifices during his times.—S.R. : 

33. 


Dyiveg; 
Indrarap, Dasaratha :—Indurājasya Kávya-tattva-vivecanam, 
Poetry ve Aikyarh ca. (Examinatian of the True Nature of 


"durüja, and the Identity of the Two Indurajas). 


(in Sanskrit) 


Sag. 

2 XV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 191-210. 

"ere ar 2 

»the erreal believed to be two Indurajas, one Pratihara 

litare er of Commentary called Laghuvytti on D e 
. graha, and the other referred to as Bhattendraraj 
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the Locana of Abhinavagupta. Owing to the epithet Pratihara prefixed 
to the name of the former and the latter as styled as Bhatta, they arg 
considered to be two separate persons. P.V. Kane and S.K, De are 


the advocates of this view. 


In the first part of this article, the true nature of the poetics as 
explained in his commentary Laghuvrtti is examined with respect to the 
object, form and true nature of poetry alongwith discussion on the 
Gunas, Alankàras and Vrttis and their place in poetics, and on the power 
(Sakti) of words, Dhyani. etc. 


In the second part, the identity of the two as one and the same 
person is established by showing the similarity of the views expressed 
in the Laghuyrtti of Pratihdrenduraja and the views in support of 
which Bhattenduraja is quoted in Locana. K.C. Pandeya holds this view. 


Two tables of the various kinds of Dhvani are also given. In one 
table, 20 kinds of Dhvani as given by Pratiharenduraja in his Laghuvrtti 
are given which shows that the theory of DAvani existed in some form 
before Induraja and even perhaps before Abhinavagupta. The other 
table gives 51 kinds of Dhvani according to Mammata.—S.R. 


254. Dvivedi, Kailash Nath :—Kalidasa Varnitasramanam Vaisistyam 
(Qualities of hermitages described by Kalidasa). (in Sanskrit). 


w 
Sag., XV, Pt. I, 1977, pp. 55-62. Š 
sa 

The great poet Kālidāsa has described the Asramas (hermitages) 

of great sages Vaéistha, Viévamitra, Maricha,  Kanva, ChyaYa5 
Valmiki, Atri, Agastya, Bharadvaja etc, in his works. Special features x 
of these 4sramas (Hermitages) is critically pointed out by the autho! L 
on the basis of text-books and situation of these hermitages is decide B 

on geographical and cultural background. — Author. 

255. Dvivedi, Kailash Nath :— Kalidasa Varnita, Shakarawatün a 
Sacitirtha Sthiti Nirdharanam (Location of the Holy P a) : 
Shakrawatar and Shachitirtha, described by Kalidasa). (in Sanskrit ; 


Sag., XIV, Pt. III., 1977, pp. 373-77. 


d in the 
= author 
water of the Ganges when she was vowing this holy place. The auth 
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pvivedi, Kailash Nath : —Kalidasakrtisu | Simantavidesirájyana- 
; nullekhah. (The Depiction of the border kingdoms in the works 
of Kalidas). (in Sanskrit). 


256. 


Sag., XV. 3, 75-86. 


Kalidasa in his literary works, has mentioned a number of foreign 
nations which showed the boundaries of the greater India. Among them 
are—Parasika, Hina, Kamboja, Lanka, Dvipantara and Cina. 


According to the description given in the fourth chapter of 
Raghuvarisa bearded horsemen called Parasika were not different from 
the modern Persians. They were inhabited in the territory surrounded 
by Sindhu river in the east, Makarana in the north and Hirata in 
south, The eastern part of present Persia was also included in it. 


ame 
ssed 
t of 


jew. 
In the north to this Párasa there was Váhlika Province where Hüpas 


one lived. It was situated in the middle valley of Vanksu river and in 

wii f between the two rivers Oxus and Botus. 

orm | 7 

ther [ On the eastern boundaries of Vāhlika province there was a country 

called Kamboja, It wasin the north of modern Kashmir in Pamira 

and Badakshàn area. 

t yan 

In the south, Kalidasa has narrated about the small country, Laika 

Which was surrounded by the see-waters and Rama has to cross that 

sea over a bridge made by the army of monkeys and bears. It was the 

same Srilaaka or Cylon of modern times. 

ages) — | 

e 1 n In a running reference (Raghu 6-57) Kālidāsa has mentioned the 

thor —— M Dvipantara from where the clove flowers were imported. This 

cided Su Pantara can be equated with modern Indonesia in which Java, 
matra and Borneo, the three islands are mainly included. 


lar, | ad GEHE has also been reffered to in Abhijfianafakuntalam (1.32) 
| umāra Sambhava (7.3), from where silken cloth was brought to India. 


ploce | Pr Si ndn 
seit) = obably it existed in the north of modern Tibet and Burma.—K.C.V. 


y 


257, TRY a 
Dvivedi, Kailash Nath :—Kalidasiyodhyabhidyoh Samikaranam. 


(t he descr iption of two rivers Bhidya and Uddya of Kalidasa). — ; 
(in Sanskrit). ; 


Sag., XV, 3, pp. 87-90. 


€ eleventh canto of Raghuvam$amahakavya, describing We 
expeditious gait of Rama and Laksmamz, 80mg - 
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Siddhāśrama with the sage Vi$vamitra, Kālidāsa hag referred to two 


rivers, Bhidya and Udhya, as the standard of comparison. 


The name of these rivers is also found in Astadhyayi of Panini 
(3.1.115). Vàmana and Jayaditya commenting On the sūtra 
connected these rivers with the river, Iràvati (Ravi in the Pa 
With this clue it can be supposed that one tributary of Ra 
Ujha, is the same river which is referred as Udhya. Bhidya can be equated 
with the modern river, Bahi, also a tributary of Ravi. The two Tivers 
flow swiftly and expeditiously in the rainy season destroying their banks 
and uprooting the trees.—K.C.V. 


have 
njab) 
Vi, N amed as 


258. Dvivedi, Revaprasad :— Kalidasarüpak esu Vastuvibhagah. ( Division 
of the Plot in the dramas of Kalidasa). (in Sanskrit) 


Sag., XV, 3, pp. 1-8. 


In Sanskrit dramas the plot (Kathanaka) 
forms :—communicable (Sacya) and visible 
Silcya plot in the dramas of Kalidasa is dealt upon. 


is presented in two 
(Dríya). Here only 


Among the five form 
plot the two-Vistambhaka 
important, In the dramas o 
three Viskambhakas, 


s of Arthopaksepaka to present the siicya 
(prelude) and pravesaka (Interlude) are 
f Kalidasa there are eight prave$akas and 


After critically examinin 
make known to the audience 
of the two acts or 
of the main plot, the author concludes : — 

l. The arthopaksepaka i 
Malavikagnimitra should be pr 
it should be Named mixed inte 


n the beginning of the V act of the 
olonged upto the entry of the hero and 
rlude (Misra Viskambhaka). ` 


4. Justlike in the end of each act th f the act 
should also be given Cre numbeue 


in the beginning —K CY. 
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Revaprasad | :—Kalidasasahitye Prathamasabdarthah 


Act LITER 


pvivedi, 


p: i 2» (Meaning of Prathama in the literature of Kalidasa). (in Sanskrit). 
pini Sag, XV, 3» PP 9-16. 

h 

D Kalidasa has used ‘prathama’ word on about fifty-seven places in 


| as There its meaning is main (Pradhana). 


ated 
Vers 
inks 


pis literary works. 


Critical and close investigation of the meaning of this word in 
various places proves that it means —the main or principal. Bharavi in 
his Kiratarjuniya (2.44) has also used this word inthe same sense, Ananda- 
vardhana in Dhvanyaloka uses the word in the sense of ‘foremost.’ 
Grammarians like Bhàauji Dixita etc. also have proved that aocording 
to etymology *prathama* means'— ‘most eminent. M. Williams also 
have given in his famous dictionary that ‘prathama’ is the transformation 
of ‘prathama’, a vedic word, which means ‘main’. 


sion 


Thus it is clear that primarily the meaning of ‘prathama’ was main 
but after some centuries the conventional meaning of this word became 
‘first’, Hemacandracharya also in his ‘Anekarthasangraha’ says that 
‘prathama’ has two meanings ‘main and first’. 


cya In the first stanza of Meghadūfa ‘prathama’ qualifies the day (divasa) 
2d which is most eminent day of the month called *Hariayanaparva'- On 
F that day a view of clouds is considered to be the most aspi one 


sense my also be helpful in deciding the exact date of Meghadiita. 


260. Dvivedi, Revaprasada :—Kalidasa-sdhitye Yoga-vidya (The science 
of Yoga in the literature of Kalidasa). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 215-35. 


mss is samadhi (abstract meditation) attained by seven steps of 

4; niyama. àsana, pranayama, pratyahara, dhürana and dhyana. 

a > Word yoga is profusely used in the sense of samadhi in 

muse vorke. The Kings of Raghu's line used to give up Bs 

Was reb Fames by yoga (Rag. 1.8.). Sati immolated herself by yoga an' 

by py, Pus to Menà as Parvati (Ku. 1.21.), and Sthanu could be wien 
aKti-yoga (Vik, 1.1). 


Kati 
Mor; 


Ku. 1.22); Menaka was 
1.23). Abhyasa and - 
ht of Visnu by 
the world 


Sent i Samadhi : Mena is called samadhimati ( 
Vip, Mei the samadhi of Visvamitra, (Sak. 1 
wa, åsa (R the arigas of yoga. Yogins discern the Lig 
Tort to theo 10-23) and the kings turn away from 

© forest through vairagya (Rag. 3.70). 


Si eae 
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2. Yama (self-restraint) Dasaratha stands at the head of those emici 
practising yama (Rag. 9.1). Yama has five mb-divisions < ahimsa, Satya, beam- 
asteya, brahmacarya and a-parigraha which are traced in Kalidasa’s Works, are twi 
[ 
Similarly, the other six arigas of yoga like niyama, asana, Pranayama nm 
etc., are also found scattered in the works of Kālidāsa. > L 
identic 
From all this it appears that Kālidāsa was well acquainted with the playho 
practice of yoga. He was also not unaware of karma, bhakti and It app 
je Jfiana-yoga described in the Bhagavadgita. (vide, Rag. 19.2; 9.10, 21), caves, 
imple 
The yoga mentioned in Kālidāsa’s literature is mixed with the LR 
doctrines of Sdnkhya and based on the Puranic tradition, and Dot on 
the Yoga-sütra Patafijali and its commentary. —S.R.. F 
which 
261. Geetha :—The Title of Sri Venkatanatha. form, 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-3, pr 
Sri Venkatanatha was a great Srivaisnava poet and philosopher 
Whom even his rival philosophers respected. He was well-versed T 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tamil, and no branch of learning as Kavya, Mahal 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimamsa, Vedania, and Tamil Prabandhams, ‘the ga 
were left untouched by him, The whole of Acyutasataka and a few of the 
dialogues in the Sankalpastiryodaya are in Prakrit. Dramidopanisatsara Kern 1 
and Dramidopanisat-tatpar ya-ratnayali are among his many works that Rüpop 
present the contents of Tiruyyamoli of saint Nammalvar. actor 
: ‘the ar 
According to the author, the popular name Vedanta-Desika was 
conferred on him by Lord Rahganatha Himself. He was proud to T 
declare himself as Tamil Maraiyan (=Vedantacirya), As Nigamànta is the we 
a synonym of Vedanta, he was also called Nigamanta Desika. Another 
famous title of his was Kavitarkika-kesri or Kavitarkika-simha. Some- B 
times he has referred to himself as Venkatega without any epithet. | pyi 
; Another title was Samasyasáhasri, One more title conferred on him was | 
Sarvatantrasvatantra, | 
| |. Exico, 
| md advabhyudaya and Harhsasatidesa are his poetic works. and | ee 
Silanivi of gnomic Verses,—S.R. | Rā 
| POsseg 
| 262. Ghosal, S.N. :—The Shadow-Play in Ancient India, qu 
| JOIB, XXVI, a 


No, 3, 1977, Pp. 217-37, 
This article is the translation of the 


German article of R. Pischel. oh i 
. Thomas Bloch discovered the Greek theatre in Sitabenga Cave of E Va 
Ramgarh hill in Surguja, in Which seats were hewn in terraced-forme thoy 
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h wiecle, one appeating upon another which are partitioned again by 
ote ems It has room for 30 spectators. At th , : 
ya, peam-like Jines. A i : e cave s mouth 
rks, two holes for beams to suspend curtains, Bloch saw in this arrange- 
a the classical (the Greek) pattern. 
In 
10, Literary and epigraphical evidences show that caves were used for 
identical or similar purposes. Bharata’s Natyasüstra states that the long 
the playhouses should have the shape of a cave, and must be of two storeys. 
and Jt appears that dramatic performances at the initial stage were done in 
caves, in which spectators were few, plays very small, scenic apparatus 
simple, and the popular plays like the puppet and shadow plays only ` 
the were exhibited. 
a W 
Forlong a drama called Chayd-ndtaka, ‘shadow-play’ is known 
which differed from the other varities of Indian drama only a little in 
form, and not inperformance. Pischel was able to show that shadow 
play was known in India in very ancient times, and that the Chaya- 
; nitaka is a literary development of the old shadow play. 
ner 
A The words rüpopajivana, rüpopajivin (—ini) occurring in the 
ya, Mahabharata, Brhatsarihità and Milindapanha could have the meaning 
E A gaining of livelihood by his naked or slightly covered beautiful form 
“a a body or ‘the prostitute’ attributed to the words by Bohtlingk and 
vn Ns respectively, but the context in those works does not favour it, 
T ur indicated some kind of profession very close to that of 
"e a dd 3 The commentator Nilakantha understands by it 
T i -player’, 
0 
i c a ceeur the expression **Devadinne nama lupadakkhe" in which 
ae Ipadakkhe neither means ‘painter’, nor ‘sculptor.’ 
1e hier : 
ji td yas Indian Palaeography (pp. 36 ff.) gives the meaning 
as | Irector', 
lex; After a long discussi i d rüpa in the 
Xicong and t à Ussion on the meaning of the word rupa ny the 
ad Unknown © Chaya-natakas like Dütangada of Subhata, Haridyuta 
SHRa author, and Ramabhyudaya and Subhdra-parinaya of Vyasa 


ade A 5 
Possess a ya, a specialist in Chāyā-nātaka, Pischel says, “We do not 


thing about the ancient popular shadow play”. The Chaya- 


as men 
tioned in the literature are altogether different from the 
Ow Play, 


4 Í i 
the oe Pischel denies the Greek influence on Indian drama. — 
i, one fine, » In the fragments of writings of Robus Alexandri 2 
Bh they gig STeat influence India bas left upon the Greeks, 

_ 7/6 not know the proper India.—S.R, 
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263. Goswami, Nipa :—Jagannátha's Definition of Literature 
Critique. 


VIJ, XV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 211-15. 


per spec 
of the 
packgr' 


54 


fálava 
The definition of literature is highly controversial. From 700 AD its 
to 1700 A.D. different scholars have offered different definitions. Som The dé 
giving emphasis on word units (Sabdeva kávyam) and others lying stress it the s 
on both words and meaning equally (Sabdarthau Sahitau Kavyam). who es! 
must I 
Jagannütha of 17th cent. gave his novel definition of Kāvyam Gupta 
very skilfully and cautiously as  ramaniyárthapratipadakah Sabdgh ditya. 
Kavyam. By ramaniyata he means charms, which he further clarifies as killed \ 
lokottarahladajanakajfianagocarata. Ramaniyata is that which is the 
object of knowledge that produces supermundane pleasure. De 
suggest 
Though Jagannatha himself is not very clear on what he actually Chief | 
means by the term ‘Ramaniyata’, but in all probability he might have and ta 
implied that Ramaniyata consists in the development of Rasa. Anyhow, kingdoy 
he has made the definition of literature as flexible unlike earlier Dandin 
definitions. Guptas 
of Kan 
The greatest contribution of Jagannātha is therefore that he has half of 
offered a comprehensive, flexible and potential factors of definition of — | 
Kavyam—S.P. Sharma. Gi 
264, Gupta, Dharmendra Kumar :—Sanskria Kavyasastra men Riti- 266, | 
siddhanta kd Itihasa-daréana. (The Riti Theory in Sanskrit | 
Poetics—A Historiette). (in Hindi). 
Any., VI-VII, 1977 pp. 106-131. | 
Acarya Dandin (towards close of the 7th century A.D.) propounded He 
the theory of Riti, which he designated as Marga, in Sanskrit poetics- Sty tga 
This theory passed through a number of stages in the writers fro? M 
Bhamaha (c. A.D. 800) to Viévanatha (close of 13th and the beginning qn 
of 14th century A.D.), and underwent a gradual process of refines * dist 
2 their hands. The article attempts to identify the different stu 
| D E development of the theory in the long course of its his 1 uis 
| a particular reference to the position of subjective element 12 4 ta 
| concept of Riti.—Author. 0 leg 
Ovind 
265. Gupta, Dharmendra Kumar :—The Historical Background of mi 
Dandin’s Prose Romances. dha 


JIH, LIV, No. 2, 1976. pp. 305-18. 


of 
„The prose romances of Dandin (A.D. 665—710) deal with e 
political conflicts and upheavals, and as such they tend to 1° ec 
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„tives of the age. Avantisundari-kathà contains a vivid account 
perspe conflict between the rulers of the two countries. It gives the 
of 0o ad of the enmity of the two kings and in particular of the 
no rule Manasara’s irresistible sense of retaliation of the slight 
M cd on him by the Magadha king Rajahathsa in a previous conflict. 
"s description of battle has an impression of reality. Gupta sees in 
i the startling rise of YaSodharman, a feudatory chief under the Gupta, 
ES established independent authority in Màlava in c. A.D, 530. This 
must have followed his successful revolt and expedition against the 
Gupta king of Magadha, his erstwhile overlord Narasimhagupta Bala- 
diya. Ray chaudhuri even suggests that Ya$odharman defeated and 
killed Vajra, the son and successor of the king. 


Dasakumáüracarita, on the other hand, according to Gupta, would 
suggest that the final decisive battle between the Guptas and the Malava 
Chief was preceded by another war in which the latter was defeated 
and taken a prisoner but was later released and reinstated in his 
kingdom. Buddha Prakash, however, has sought to establish that 
Dandin’s romances refer to a protracted struggle between the later 
Guptas, who held their sway over the eastern Malava, and the Maukharis 
of Kanauj who were in occupation of Magadha country in the 2nd 
half of 7th cent, 


Gupta has givén some reasons to refute this view.—S.R. 


66. Herring, Herbert :—Siddhartha on the Indian Elements in 
Hermann Hesse's Life and. Work. 


Bhm., III, No. 2. 1977, pp. 23-34. 


oe Hesse was the son of Hermann Gundert, a preacher from 

indi, Be [T Germany) who arrived at Madras in 1836. He learnt 

English AE Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and composed a Malayalam- 

€ disti lconary. He read Bhagavadgita and Upanisads, and thought - 
nction between ‘you’ and T’ as māyā. 


H 
Wrote s greatly influenced by his fatherin his childhood. He 
ne entitled Siddhartha, a story of a young highclass Brahmana 
3 home in search of the goal of life along with his friend 


Yoga a mice’ first joins the Sramanas, but finds in their practice of 


oo——uUIDUUISIUOWDCCCUD MN a = 
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and a rich merchant. Here, too, dissatisfied with the wong yt. 
wealth, luxury and sensual pleasure, he thinks of ending his life pom M 
comes to the river to drown himself when he hears an inward a by the 
uttering nothing but the mysterious word Om whereupon he jg a after t 
back to reality, becoming aware of the foolishness of his Previous lite prima 
He starts learning anew, not from books or teachers, but from the river begin 
the symbol of totality of nature and eternal creation. He learns from affords 
the river how to listen. Listening with a still heart, open Soul, without econo 
passion or desire, without judgment, without opinion. He hears in the 
voice of the river, the simple yet majestic word Om, the word that si 
involves and contains all others. the SC 
Kuma 
At this point of extreme despair, the river and the ferryman teach left ho 
Siddhartha their final lesson. The ferryman, by his attitude towards refuge 
life and world, proves that perfection can be attained by anybody send | 
regardless of his social background or even his brains, by anybody who sister's 
has learat to listen patiently and open-mindedly to the voice of creation minist 
which is alive in all things, in the stone as well as in the river, in the Kuma 
herb as well as ia man, voice which time and again narrates the one and the ex 
one story, the story of original and ultimate unity of the whole creation 
as a universe, 268. 
The essence of what Siddhartha has learnt is the only maxim of 
human conduct that can truly be called universal principle is not one of 
intellectual insight, but the principle of all-embracing love,—S.R. 
267. Jaina, Pravinacandra :—Acarya Hemacandra-krta Kumārapālacari 
fam (Kumarapalacarita composed by Acarya Hemacandrd). 269, 
(in Hindi). 
AAIHSR, V, 1977, pp. 136-41. 
P E umm apdlacarita is a great historical poem composed by = a 
t Eight CERA See 12th cent. It*contains 28 cantos in 8 Cu E 
at nd zi e 8th adhydyaare in Prakrit, and their last port 
Sanskrit xd CE bns pep vom iseia n o E I 
called dvyasrayakayya, eae othe gratimatical: mleto Wom 
! I$ ac 
: "E 
PEU NRI of the Prakrit and Sanskrit pode "n 


8 impression that the two portions are bY 
authors. As the poet died before finishing ms poem, another 


(monk) completed it in 1256 A D Orig 
..D, an 
The poem affords exter i of i 
m 2 nal evidence not only for tbe events 9... 
reign Ku à wen y MH 
gn Kumarapala, but also for the history of all the Caluky4 exp, 
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rd qr L cia to Kumarapala after whom the dynasty was exterminated x 
e. He fro E. The Calukya dynasty was established in Anahillapura. [S 
| Voice py the Bas Eu of the reigns of Mülarája, Camundaraja, Durlabharaja, E 
S taken After the © karparija and Siddharájasimha, the exploits of Kumarapala B 
US life Bine, he 16th canto and go up to the end of the poem, which Dx 
we v reliable evidence for the contemporary religious, social and ld 
S from d itions in the country. B 
Vithout economic conditi i 
e ‘qdharaja had no issue. He did not wish to make Kumarapala, D: 
p is of Bhimadeva from the daughter of a courtesan, his successor. MA 
i -A ala, having come to know of the conspiracy of killing him, E 
Wi ione A wandering in the forests in the guise of an ascetic, sought E 
m hi e with Udayana, the minister of Stambhatirtha, who managed to 
MU cH him to Malava country. From there, Kumarapála went to his Ur 
j ee sister’s husband, Kunhadadeva, in Anahillapura, who was the prime m 
ud minister of Siddharája. It so happened that Siddharaja died m E 
Tia the Kumarapala was made his successor. Then follows the account o [n 
ae and the exploits of Kumàrapála and events of his reign.—S.R. p 
e 268. Jain, Ramesh Chand :—HarivarhSapurana par Padmacarita ka a ; 
Prabhava. (Influence of Padmacarita on HariyariSa). (in (s 
dm of Hindi). T. 
one TAnt/JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 22-26. 
See Under Sec. III. 
ilacari- 
andra). 269, Kaliya, Ashok Kumar :— Kālidāsa ke Dampati : Pratika. (The 
Conjugal Symbols of Kalidasa). (in Hindi). 
Rm. VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 83-105. 
Kalidasa has been recognized as the representative of Indian eae 
Aaa ?ugal relation of a husband and wife is considered tobe eave 
yam. Sed in Indian tradition. .The couple creates a single n P 
m Ithout each of them seeking to remain separate and independent. 
sages) 
iti * : 3 be ; 
h, it! E Wife is said to be one half of one’s soul. In ec 
is E and man are the most beautiful creation and their ee a irs 
fave x or aesthetic bond. He describes the wife as à counsellor, e 
uf i Panion and a dear pupil in fine arts. The standards E UI E 
} ga Symbols E " elationship use 
+ mul ive to express the conjugal T ae igh they, aenal 


^" insight into the working of his mind. 


Origi A A ome 
enal, they assume an extraordinary charm in Kalidasa s hand. 8 
e: j 


of them ar 


as used this simile to 


L 
Word and its Sense : Kālidāsa b huvarhśa, I. 


Xpress : 
- 75 the eternal bond between Siva and Parvati io Rag 
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2. Citra and Camdramas: Used once only in Raghu. I.4 
sses firm relation between Sudaksina and Dilipa, 

3. Rohini and Candra: In Vikramorvási, it expresses Strong i 
chment in Act III. 


4. Visakha and Candramas : As Vi$khà is a twin constellation 
this simile has not been used as an ideal of conjugal relationship by 
Kālidāsa in Vikr. I, but it expresses the loveliness of the Scene of the 
king in the company of Citralekha and Urvasi. 


5. Lata and Vrksa: Asa cr 


eeper is supported by the tree, a wife 
needs the support of her husband. 


Kalidasa has used it often, 


6. Vidyut and Megha : Lightning and clo 
but not as spouses. But in Meghadita, I. 41, 
Vidyut-kalatrah expresses this relationship betwe 


ud often appear in nature 
the use of the compound 
en them,— S.R. 


270. Kamble, B.R. :—Buddhacarita by Aśvaghosa, 


JSU, X, No. 16, 1977 pp. 97.102. 


© his nirvana. From its Chinese and 
ad 28 cantos beginning with 
count of A$oka's reign. 


The available Sanskrit text c 
three-fourths of the 1st and on 


ing Kaniska. Therefore Aśvaghos 


porary of Cha 
his date is deter 


stion Of Buddhacarita by Kumarajiva beter 


00 
. Some early form of A4fokavadana (50 B.C! 

A was known to ASvaghosa, He may, therefore, be placed in E 
ast quarter of the Ist or first half of 2nd cent. A.D 


The upper limit of 


Taka, or slightly posterior to him: 
the lower by the tra 


d 
mined by reference to Agoka, an 


FRAG} 


6 EX Dre. 


3 Char 


(ITE! 


prāhn 
puddh 
of BU 
literal 


Budd! 
asa | 
pāli ^ 
for Bu 


cusses 
since! 


] 
work 
descr 
poeti 
frust 
poste 
ssion 
geniu 
spirit 
inces 
Tefer, 
tt ag 


Ue { 
Dens 
llus 


and 
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nas, systems of philosophy and epics. In contents and style 
ne is profoundly influenced by the Ramayana. The events 
H E he’s life and his doctrines are drawn from the early Pāli 
of Bu 


jiterature- 


PRA f ur 


Though the chronological arrangement of the material is well planned, 

dhacarita is not a historical biography. It must be acknowledged 
Bud PE inony of deep learning and erudite scholarship of A$vaghosa. 
Ship by I " ; Nidanakatha and Mahaparinirvana Sutta have supplied the material 


for Buddha’s life.— S.R. 


171. Kansara, N.M. :—Bàna and Dharmapala as Sanskrit Novelists. 


, pp. 223-38. 
nature VIJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1976, pp 


d The credit for discovering an imitator in Dharmapala (DP) of 


Bina’s Kadambari and Harsacarita in his Tilakamafijari (TM), goes to 
A.B. Keith, whose words were later on paraphrased by 
M.Krishnamachariar and S.K.De. The problem has been further dis- 
cussed in a shallow manner by  Harindrabhushan Jain, somewhat 
sincerely by Jagannatha Pathak, and by Amarnath Pandey. 


In the introductory verses of TM, DP has paid his tribute to Bana’s 


arita, 

aphy works by denoting two verses to Bana, as against one each to others, 
and describing his poetic genius as shearing other poets clear of their 
with poetic pride. There is an intelligent suggestion to the jealousy and 


frustration that Bana aroused in the hearts of his contemporaries and 
posteriors. The aforesaid scholars have read in these verses a tactics admi- 


with d by Dharmapala of his indebtedness to Bana and his powerful 
r the nius. They have faild to notice therein Dharmapala’s competitive 
nda, Pirit and that of coveting a matching fame, DP indirectly criticises Bana s 


meessant prose as a veritable frightful forest of Dandakaranya, Slyly 


n d K 
a to Bana’s in parrot episode as low-born and obliquely deprecates 
tas ridiculous, 


1058 

E Dee we Present writer has discussed the question in detail with refere- 
E. Dense the various aspects such as story, motifs, plot-structures, SUS- 
s lus acters, style and diction, etc. each under a separate head with 
100 Stations. » etc. 


In 


don, 9? Dharmapala's TM. without going through it seriously : 
vectors Skipping pages after pages and catching the pane of 
Mindy g a and there mentioned by Keith and following him - 
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272. Kantawala, S.G. :—Pururavas-Uryasi-Episode—A Study in Ve dico. the e 
Purānic-Correlates. n. 
a 
ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 49-58. um 
$0 
The author has made a comparative study of the Puranic Versions prati 
ofthe Pururavas-Urvasi episode with the Vedic ones to Show that the deplo 
majority of the Purāņas follow the Vedic versions, i.e., the Rgvedic and dust í 
the Šatapatha Brāhmaņic and mostly the latter. After giving the arriva 
thematic parallels about twelve details of the episode, the author has e 5 
given four passages where the Puranas quote ad verbum Or paraphrase bee 
or elaborate the Vedic verses. Regarding the nature of the Rgvedic the 
hymn (X.95) the opinions are divided on its being considered as an qe 
akhyana, a sarvüda ora ballad among the Vedists and the tradition, 
Significantly the — Bhagavata Purana refers to the Pururavas-Uryag ys 
episode to illustrate the deep downfalls and serious Consequences of a 3 
man given to lust and pleasures and the ensnaring influence of a 
PurhScali over man’s mind resulting into the futility of Jaana etc, In 
the end, the author concludes that like the Yama-Yami-akhyana_ in the 
Narasimha Purana the Pururavas-Urvaéi episode comes to have an 7 
ethical and a didatic point. Moreover this upākhyāna also has a tinge ibe 
of Vedanta in it.—P.G, "es 
273. Kulkarani, V.M. :— Bhoja's Srngarapraküsa-Prakrit Text Restored. ; 
whi 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 88-124. M 
i implie 
A considerable number of Prakrit passages in Bhoja's Srngara- in Mc 
Prakasa ate such as cannot be traced to their sources primary of Tefere 
secondary. As most of there Prakrit passages are at present almost title r 
gt unintelligible on account of the Corrupt readings or the absence of few fone 
A letters/words in the text, the author ventures to present in this paper toing 
! seventy-five of these obscure Prakrit gathas, corrected and provided Chine 
with Sanskrit Chàyà.—B.K. 
T 
ZR Kulshreshtha, R.B. :— Statue House as a Motif in Pratima Nataka. of th 
Toad 
VIJ, XIV, Pt, I, 1976, pp. 67-71. ibet; 
z ; Ptoyi 
TREO has chosen to stress the white colour of the statue Hous of ea 
because white is the symbol of urit " f Dharma, It also afforg 
Suits the theme of the pl purity as well as o 


1 arth. 
Sy, viz. the re-establishment of Dharma on ¢& 3 
ce Rama, the founder of Dharma, Was almost immaculate. The pratima 


, 1 15 
Symbol of Dharma whose greatest mat 


taka is the material 


fa. It scintillates with whit CN ; 
gi : €, the serenest and purest white. 
as given his drama a de à est and p 


vers Od 
€p autumnal tone, The white Kaga flower 
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arth, the silver moon in the sky and the infatuated swans sailing on 
the eres all make Nature lovely. The very first simile of the 
the zvana referring to the moon speaks for enchanting and beautiful 
A ce of the moon. The simile is intended to describe the hand- 
D appearance of Ràma. The same is true of the author of the 
Paine: Nataka. The drama begins and ends with the moon-similes 
deployed to describe the beauty of Rama. Equally significant is the 
dust as White as the lodhra flower, arising high in the wake of Bharata’s 
arrival at Janasthana with the mothers and a huge army. The cumula- 
tive effect of all these white symbols is to pave the way for Satyam and 
Jam for Rama to restore order in the Iksvaku family. The statues of 
the kings of Solar race in the order of Dilipa, Raghu, Aja and Dagaratha 
merely represent that order (Dharma) in the world.—P.G. 


[ITE 


975, Lokesh Chandra :— Sanskrit Texts Transcribed in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. 


VIJ, XXV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 249-64. 


The quadrilingual Dharcni-collection redacted under the Chinese 
Emperor Ch'ien-ung's guru Lcan-skya, comprising ten cases, bears 
titles in four languages—Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian and Tibetan. 


_Thetitles were translated by Leon Hurvitz and Walther Heissing, 
mea mean ‘dharanis of the entire Kanjur collection in the aforesaid 
ee According to these two authors, the dharanis are 
in Mon em from the Kanjur, i.e., the Lamaist Canon in Tibetan or 
dM lan and Manchu versions. As doubt about its source arose, 
lios 4 original cases by Chinese characters made it clear that the 
tion of re to an edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. As the identifica- 
coincided Beene’ Proceeded, it became evident that their sequence 
inese 7; With the edition catalogued by Bunyiu Nanjio. This was the 

"pitaka made in China under the Ming dynasty: 

of ie qu ios a long list of the texts in the first two cases (Pts. 1-8) 
0a eem collection. The word Kanjur inits titles is used in a 
Tibet; cation ofthe Buddhist Canon and does not refer to the 
atoian, Manchu, Kanjur of the Lamaist traditions. It - 

e of information to evaluate and verify the construction. 
apn ©, Phonology, worked out from other sources, and can 
^ Chi so PrOXimate phonetic value of ideographs in various periods 

i Sanskrit t ech. It can be worked into a corpus of _fragments of 
s A eens useful for critical editions. Its study in depth pro- 
nd San Dumber of problems in linguistics, comparative 

skrit textual exegesis, —S.R. z & 


eSa 


Tature a 


` 
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276. Maan Singh :— The Sources of Dandin’s Avantisundari. 


ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 59-69. 


The author throws light at the sources of the Avantisundar; the istake 
long prose romance of Dandin. The author has elsewhere eitis Mie 
lished that the extant Avantisundari is a genuine prelude to = T 

3 Dasakumaracarita proper, and that the original name of the entire S yyañja 
p romance was Avantisundari, the name Dasakumaracarita for the portion pot a fi 
now available separately, as the extant Dasakumaracaritg proper being 

the work of some later writer. The plot of Avantisundari (inclusive of 278. ! 
the Dasakumaracarita proper) is Dandin's own invention. Though for 

some details, individual legends and incidents, he is indebted to the J 
contemporary history and various other sources. The learned author 

‘has quoted epigraphic sources to show that Dandin has built up The 
the description on the real events of contemporary history. The (episode 
political life represented by his prose romance, too, can not be supposed not the. 
as devoid of real events of his period, Dandin’s descriptions of ancient be dist 
dynasties correspond, witha few points of difference, to those given pratimul 
in the Matsya, Vayu, Visnu and other Puranas. Dandin’s accounts of nirvaliat 
Vararuci, Vyadi, Indradatta and Upavarsas are different from those 

given in the adaptations of the Brhatkatha. The episode of Kadambari Art 
ie from Büna's Kadambari although Dandin’s version object, 

I ontinuation by Bana’s son on many points.—P.G. science, 

of the 
277. Maan Singh :—Poctic Anumāna and Vyañjanā. (bija) fa 
It spri 
IPQP, IV, No. 3, 1977, pp. 333-48. | m 
D edendo anmin nn) tens mig [rs 
vyangyartha ought n me ung to the Naiyayikas, ‘he so i ets 
vacyartha, and there is eee pur dE inferred E 4 con: k 
vacyartha and so-called 7 postion cia liga and E Es a sh | 
litiga or hetu with three i Guha» As one infers a [igi by means n "s 
hea E DEM prions viz, paksasattva, sapaksa-sattva " Th 
the vacyartha. A Nais 2 ik See spelled yane yanha Ry n ordi 
vacyartha inferred to Dr Me opus. the serve LM 0 cordi 
ed er through syllogistic argument consisting i 
parts such as prati; hetu, drsta 1a and nigamant: m 
Mammata has ad 1 pee ieee oup treasury 


vanced his objections against the syllogistic inferet 
aaa amie pli s to all his objections ad concludes as 
truth. Twoe E Naiyayikas or the anumanavadins are neare" a 

RUM , -Wo examples given by Mammata to contradict the theory. 
the Natyàyikas have been refuted by the present author. 


ing to 
esso 


i n UE theory of sense has also been discussed. Accord 
98IC, a word has sakti and laksana, while one sentence poss 
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and tatparya. The anumana or pratiyamana sense falls within 
e of the fararya. Anandavardhana, according to the author, 
ems to have used the word abhipraya for the Nyaya term tatparya, and 
iü. f “slaken the Nyäya tātparya only for the speaker’s intention to speak or 
SUN Į express, OT he presents the Nyāya concept of tātparya after distorting and 
o the | twisting it so as to suit his own view. According to the present author, 
prose yyañjanā should be considered only as a function of the sentence, and 
lion not a function of the word.— P.G. 
being | : a, : 
ve of | 278. Maan Singh :— Artha- Prakrtis in Sanskrit Dramaturgy. 
hfor | 
Othe f JGJKSV, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 239-46, 
uthor | 
t up | The five artha-prakrtis are bija (germ), bindu (drop), pataka 
The | (episode), prakar? (episodal event) and karya (denouement). They are 
osed  \ mtthe divisions of the idea of the entire drama, for, then they will not 
cient — ] be distinguishable from the sandhis, which are mukha (beginning), 
ziven | pratimukha (progression), garbha (embryonic form), vimarsa (pause) and 
tsof — | nirvahana (conclusion). 
hose — 
war — | —— Arthaprakrtis are the majors (upayas) of the achievement of the 
sion | Object, They are introduced on the analogy of the prakrtis in political 
D The hero of a play is a great man who desires to obtain either 
ir ON auns of life—dharma, artha and kama. He sows the seed 
it spin ü E in the form of his helpers various activities, and makes 
| secure s Brow by bindu which is constituted by the incidents that 
| a ity of the plot, when it appears to be disturbed by the 
J tendering the E matter. The various elements that help in 
A teeks the NS ja and bindu fruitful are called karya. The hero also 
Port for his success of parākā or episode which spreads over 


| consid 
ofs “rable part of the drama as well as of prakaris or small elements 
} = aort duration, 


qd 
the pal 


Thr 
ough dramatizing the arthaprakrtis, the playright aims at 


g ; À 
aesthetic Pleasure (rasa) to the connoisseur (sahrdaya). 
sama as bhinavagupta the import of karya is not dharma, artha 
A Nd in Do$arüpaka, but is the function of kingdom, 
Died. ' ctc., without which the ambition ofthe hero would not 
Ae ar 
nt. thaprakrtis, bija, bindu, and karya are invariably found 
rayo lap rakrtis are not used in the same manner as 
"à can is nich are compulsarily represented. The edifice of . 
delight, but the source thereof lies in the 


"dr - P D 
thaprak rtis combined with avasthas give rise to sandhis. 


alsed merely on the avasthas which can release the — 
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The sandhya-angas depend only on bija, bindu and karya, The fy 
avasthas, arthaprakriis, and sandhis have all their existence > 


dialogues.—S.R. 
279. Mandal, Bankim Chandra :— Authorship and date of Mankhakog, 
ABORI, LVII, Pt. 1-4, 1976, pp. 160-66. 


The Manükhakosa, a Sanskrit Dictionary of homonyms, is known 
after the name of its author Mankha. However, the question of jt 
authorship still deserves a discussion to settle the following points: (1) 
whether the author of the text is identical with that of its commentary, 
(2) And whether the author is identical with that of the poem 
Srikanthacarita which is known to have been written by Mankha or 
Mankhaka, The author discusses these points on the basis of various 
references and he comes to the conclusion that Marikhakosa, its 
commentary and the Srikanthacarita were written by the same author, 
Mankha or Mankhaka. The question of the date of the Mankhakosa 
and its commentary is also discussed here and this date is shown to have 
fallen between 1155 A.D. and 1159 A.D. It becomes clear that 
Maükhakosa or Anekarthakosa (the proper title of MarkhakoSa) was not 
written before the composition of Hemacandra’s Anekdarthasarigraho 
which had been written between 1138 A.D. and 1143 A.D.- P.G. 


280. Mc Gregor, R.S. :—Tulasidas Srik rsnagitàvali. 
JAOS, XCVI, No. 4, 1976, pp. 520-27. 


... Srikrsnagitavali (SKG) is a collection of 61 padas, individual 501% 
in Brajbhasa dealing with aspects of the lila of Krsna. The comparison 
of various MSS shows that the text is in its original form and langues’ 
The conclusion of the first pada suggests that at the time of its compo 
tion, the padas were insulaised by Tulasidàs as forming a collection. 
final verse indicates to the completeness of the text as supported bY 
content and arrangement of the padas. The problem in the text i5 pe 
by seven padas which are said all to occur in Suradas' Surasag?r- 
padas has been borrowed by, or attributed wrongly to T ulasidas. Al i 
sight, the Gautamacandrika of Krsnadatta seems to support this je 5 
it Says that Tulasi sang Visnupada and also Krsnapada atan early 48 a 


beari t à 
caring the pudas of Suradàs and Mirábai, But Krsna E x 


: poe AE hes ; 
editor of the Nagari Pracāriņi Sabha edition of SKG says that ir, | 


ihe 3 


LiTE! 


Ti 
pis | 
Ramn 
in fave 
of styl 
nal evi 
to son 


In 
the far 
Tulas? 
religio! 


281. 


In 
bution 
To exp 


l. 
vibhay 
i$ gene 
actors 
charac 
Specta 
Sütra t 
This is 


2 
Is esta] 
bY the 
Ténce 
ntial k 
the Ori 
3thiay;- 


Tulasidás was always strong as Supported by internal evidence K 
position, content and readings of the padas, which are original jas 
and have been incorporated in the ARET Sürasagar 9$ ; 

contribution to Krsna worship. 
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PRÀQ pITER 3 eae SNC 
after the date of SKG's composition is discussed Venimadhav 
The five There Malgasaimcarita attributes the collection to A.D. 1571. 
nce in gs In sh Tripathi proposes a dating 1586-93. Mataprasad Gupta is 
apa of a later date on the basis of general evidence of maturity 
ip a As there is little hope of dividing the date on internal or exter- 
hakoga, of sty: ces it is reasonable to assume that SKG’s composition extended 
m years after that of. Ramacaritamanasa. 
o 
In discussing the structure and content of SKG, The author confirms 
known the familiarity of Tulasidas with Bhāgavata Purana. He also discusses 
: E Tulasi's religious view point his desire to associate Krsnabhakti with other 
ts: (| ; p . He" 
E religious elements, and his view of the nature of Krspabhakti.— S.R. 
PE 981. Mishra, H.R. :—Four Oriental Theories About Literary Pleasure. 
an JGJKSV, XXXII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 289-96. 
author, 


Indian literary criticism evolved concepts which are original contri- 


 hakofa A x 

to have bution to world thought. One such conceptis rasa (literary pleasure). 
w that To explain this, four theories are described here. 

vas not 


l. According to Bhatta Lollata, the sthayi-bhava generated by 
vibhavas, manifested by anubhavas, and intensified by vyabhicari-bhavas 
isgenerated in the original characters and is superimposed on the 
actors on account of their clever and successful imitation of the original 
characters, This superimposition is the cause of pleasure (rasa) in the 
‘pectator. Lollata takes the two terms zispatti and samyoga in Bharata’s 
‘tra to be connected with vibhavas, anubhávas and vyabhicari-bhavas. 
This is called superimposition theory. 


nigrano 


songs 
parison iio : According to Sri Sahkuka, the identity of the original character 
oe Mehed through the imitation of the various actions of the former 
mpo tenc * latter’s superior imitative faculty. The spectator forgets the diffe- 
k a Alt between the two, and takes up the actor to be hero. This infere- 
pu meas edge from similarity leads him to experience the emotions of 
D | shay Character. The use of the words rasa-nispatti, instead of 
thes? 1 "ISPatti testifies to the inferred emotions being only reflex ones. 
firi 3. : ; = 
E PN vrti, sa Ording to Bhatta Nāyaka, the poetic graces— guza, alankaras, 
1 by Tse e » absence of dosa, poetic and dramatic devices, abhinayas and 


| wo em ‘llish the abhidha (denotative) power of word. The spectator 
( absorbed in it and is enabled to contemplate over what he sees 


Dess r : ; 

s d This absorbing contemplation makes bim consider the 
Band tA! divested of particularities. This process IS called 
a It makes 


n : UC ie 
d ectat, € Poetic power which effects it is. bhavakatva. : 
"OT Universalize the characters and their emotions, etc. His 


~ 
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The Power of 
Y the Specta. 


mind is illumined by sattva guna and derives happiness, 
poetry is called bhojakarva. The enjoyment of pleasure b 
tor is impersonal. 


The words samyoga and nispatti thus mean cognition of things ina 
generalized form. ; 


4. Abhinavagupta explains rasa asthe enjoyment of the Spectator 
or the reader's own emotions realized in a generalized form. Due to 
the efficiency and excellence of the actors, scenic arrangements, and the 
embellishment of the ordinary utterances of the characters b 
graces like guna, alankaras, vrtti, and rii, the vibhavas 
of the original character are generalized, They reveal the 
ssions in the spectator. At this stage, the individuality 
is also lost and his mind becomes free from barriers 


pleasure or rasa which is transcendental and bey 
language, 


Y poetic 
and anubhaygs 
latent impre- 
of the spectator 
and he realises 
ond the scope of 


Samyoga, ie;, the relation between vibhàvas, anubhayas, saficari- 


bhavas and sthayr-bhavas is that of vyargya-vyasijaka bhava, Nispatti, 
therefore, means the suggestion and revelation. 


Abhinava’s approach is Psychological in that every mind, especially 
that of the sympathetic critic, is endowed with latent impressions natural 


and implanted in the previous birth or acquired in this life by study and 
experience. —S.R, 


282. Mitra, Manjula :— Tj he Mahanataka Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Dramaturgy, : 
OH, XXV, Pt, 1, 1977, pp. 13.34. 


Mahánótaka as a distinct type of play is undoubtedly a nont 
Bharatan idea, Saradatanaya is the first dramaturgist to point out that 


pur 

pit of 5 types of drama mentioned by Subandhu (viz. Parna, Prasan!a, and 

m vu Lalita and Samagr a), Samagra isto be reckoned as Mahdna fäst 
d. 

The Mahanataka under discussion lacks much of the essential Whil 
features ofa drama, It is anintegrated collection of fragments 0 a vaca 
original drama of great antiquity, now lost It is in two versions: ^ * 
Madhusüdana called Mahànataka in 9 um and 2. of Damodara Misi | 
known as Hanüman-nütaka (also called Mahanataka) of 14 Acts. find, 


As Ánandav 


ot 
ardhana (9th cent. ; hünataka caP00 
be later than 8th ) quotes from it, Mahanat 


: pay 
cent. There is nothing in the present drama that ; 
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a typical specimen of Samagra. Therefore Mahanataka 


RAC] yTERAT 


Wi it as Pa : 
er of mark it o Subandhu and Sáradatanaya was different from the 
Specta gown t 

present one 


Subandhu speaks of Samagra to be of two kinds, Mahanataka and 


oat 
wel Nrttácára- Mahanataka of Samagra variety is characterized by the 
vesence of all the 4 Vrttis (Kaisikt, Sattvati, Arabhati and Bharati) and 
tator’ all the 36 Laksanas. At first, the Frttis are defined according to 
Due to Bharata and other dramaturgists and rhetoricians. 
Jd the 
poetic Next, coming to Juksanas, Bharata does not define them but only 
bhavas enumerates 36 of them, and considers them to be one of the essential 
mpre- features of poetry. Thus they are interwoven with the existence of 
ctator drama. A drama has three aspects; 1. Literary (solely the domain of 
ealises playwright), 2. representational (handled by dramatic troupe), and 
pe of 3, appreciative (by the audience of both dramatist and troupe). 


Lakganüs are inter-related tothe literary side, and Vrtiis to the 
representational aspect. Saradátanaya, while recording the opinion of 
Subandhu, lays stress on both Lakgama and Vriti features. Samagra 
requires the presence of all Vritis and Lakganas, while Pürna, of all the 
four Sandhis, The rest of the article discusses the definitions of Sundhis, 


ficüri- 
spatti, 


cially elc. —S.R. 
tural 
nd 
b: 28. Moghe, S.G. :— Motivations of Pünarvacana. 
i JASB, XLIX—LI, 1974-76, pp. 128-35. 
nt oj : 
_ The paper aims at investigating the purpose for which a punar-vacana 
P used in the light of different disciplines of learning. The term 
rena is also known as anuvada. After an illustrative discussion, 
* Scholar arrives at : 
non : ; 
that Em () That there are two groups which have different views on 
Anta, cae of a punar-vacana, The first group consists of Püryamimamsa 
and asma esata and the other is made of Nyd@ya-sastra and Alamkara- 
ital wile That according to first group a punar-vacana is purposeful 
ee edna ie ding to the second an anuvada is purposeful but a punar- 
|, 0 I5 meaningless. T EU) 
gra 


j lii ; 
ia That the stand, in this direction, adopted by the first group: 
Pports from other branches. 


he princi 5 is employed to serve about — — 
Purposes, Principle of punar-vacana is ploy ie 
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(v) That the principle of punar-vacana is employed Quite in | pelle 
different ways by the different schools of ancient Indian literature, 


bow 
5 E: curv! 
(vi) That through above conclusions it is clear that the motiva. supr 
tions of punar-vacana have undergone a series of evolution in different 
centuries and by different authors of different branches of 
learning.—A.C.D, visal 
the s 
284, Moorthy, K. Krishna :—The Contribution of South India to its be 
Sanskrit Literature with a Special Reference to Karnataka time 
times 
VUOJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 9-34. ming 
The scholar makes a general survey of the Sanskrit literature | 
composed by the Sanskrit authors all over India and gives a special Clou: 
reference to the authors of Kerala. During this age, between the age of journ 
Epics to sixth century A.D., it is believed by the western scholars, that the p 
nothing was produced significant in this sphere, 
] 
The scholar is of the opinion that during this age quite a large attrac 
quantity of work was done. That was the age wherein Veda, its stt 
. Vyakarana, Jyotisa, Sahitya, Purana, Smrti and the ancient schools Temo 
of Indian philosophy, especially Nyàya and Mimarhsa were composed. than | 
Finally he concludes that Karnataka may well be proud ofits 286, 
contribution it made to the religion, philosophy, campi, dharmasastra, 
Other sciences and arts. —A.C.D, 
285. Mukhopadhyaya, Vishvanatha :—Meghadüte  Nagari-citraya 
(Depiction of Cities in Meghadita). (in Sanskrit). | 
Work; 
Sag., XV, No. 4, 1977, pp, 133-36. Rasa, 
from 
$i Two Cities are described in the Meghadita, Alaka and Ujjayinl Stiva 
t The following discussion is meant to find out which of them is superior (ii) k 
d and dearer to the Cloud, 
| 


| ^. The heavenly cit 


the abode of Kubera, the Lord Of Yaksas, and is embellished with ge 
and illuminated by th um 
of Siva. The city is 
svadhina-patika with 
Ganga slipping from its body, Flowers bloom in it in all the is 
and there is perennial gaiety in it. With the exception of the unfor 
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te in 


tiva. 
erent 
| of 


a Asa 
Ohi matter of fact, 
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o meet their trysted lovers. Though Kama does not draw his 
pow fot fear of Siva, the darts of amorous leers shot from under the 
curving eyebrows of lovely women prove infallible, Thus Alaka is 
supreme in prosperity, splendeour and luxury. 


LITE 
pelles go t 


Ujjayini, on the other hand, is the city of mortals. It is called 
yiéala on account of its vast size. It is the capital of Avanti. Leaving 
the straight course to the north, the Cloud takes a tortuous turn to visit 
its beloved city. Hovering over its mansions, the Cloud takes rest some- 
time on the laps of sky-scrapers, sometimes within the houses and some- 
times on the roofs of the palatial buildings. Itis here that the Cloud 
wins the favour of Bhavani, the consort of Siva. 


Ujjayini is thus an effulgent fragment of heaven itself. Here the 
Cloud is free to move wherever it likes, Besides getting relief from 
journey’s fatigue in the mansions of the city, it receives a present from 
the pet pea-cocks in the form of their dance. 


From all this description, it appears that Ujjayini had a special 
attraction for the Cloud and, as a lover meeting his beloved, it abandons 
its straight path to the north and taking a tortuous route to meet it and 


Témove its pang of separation. Thus Ujjayini is dearer to the Cloud 
than Alaka.—S.R. 


j : 
86, Ramamurthy, K.S. :—Srivatsalafichana : The Source of Inspiration 
to Jagannatha Pandit. 


VUOJ, XX, Pis, 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-8. 


Ry rior Presents here a detailed account of similarity in the 
5ogai5 5). Añchana (1568 A.D.) and Pandit Jagannatha of 
Tom hig Rie S Srivatsalafichana inherited his poetic talent probably 
tvatsalafichar Visnudhara àcárya, a great scholar and a poet in his time. 
ü) Kavya RA Wrought at least three works (i) Kavyapariksa, 

Ma and (iii) Sdrabodhini, a commentary on Kavyaprakasa 


.. amma : E e : 
tither qon In his works, his originality is marked everywhere in’ 
a the Case ing away with some items or merging them with others as 


unas and Alankaras. 


almost every poet or critic owes, more or less, 
hoc Put his tacti So, Srivatsalafichana also owes ancient rhetoricians 
Wotes line f tics is unique. He is perhaps the first rhetorician 

5 from the Upanisads in order to support his argument. 


Usually P cessors, 


E Neve 
- ing. P Verth 
E tence b sles Jagannatha’s mind and heart was almost absolutely 


s $ Works of Srivatsalaüchana. But, being a genious, 
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Jagannatha has made, everything taken from others, his own b desi 
his forceful language, clarity of expression, unique style ang | will 
scholarship. — A.C.D. isn 
the 
287. Nahta, Agar Chand :—Mahāvīra ki Prācīnatam Jeeyan;. (The also 
Life of Mahavira). (In Hindi). 
PPB, IV, No. 1, 1976, pp. 116-21. orig 
acce 
In the Acarariga, it is stated that there were five main events in and 
Lord Mahavira’s life, viz., (1) Descent from the tenth heaven into the not 
womb of Sri Devananda, the wife of the Brahmana Rsbha Datta, ture 
(2) transfer of the foetus from the womb of the Brahmana lady into the unh 
womb of Sri Trigala, the wife of the Ksatriya Siddhartha living in the 
Ksatriya zone of the same village named Kundagrama. (3) When born, 289, 
he was put under the care of five nurses, and was given three names, 
parental name Vardhaman, ascetic name Sramana and the divine name 
Lord Mahavira. 4, Having received education, he married Sri Yagoda 
of Kaundinya gotra. For 30 years he enjoyed the household life and 
had a daughter with two names Anavadya aud Priyadargana. 5. On d 
the death of his parents, he gave away all his property in charity and the 
turned a wandering mendicant (parivrájaka). 
The last ceremony is described thus : After having given away in i 
charity 3, 888,000, 000 gold coins in the last year of his household prob 
life, he took a bath with pure water under auspicious constellation. an i 
He was then carried in a palanquin to the garden of the Kasatriyas. i 
There he sat facing the east, and removing all his ornaments, he pulled au 
out the hair of his head both on the tight and left side with five handfuls fa 
UM On each side. Then he dismissed all his friends and relations took 4 1 
resolve to bear all hardships and troubles for 12 years and left for the sth 
a village Kummāra. Thereafter he roamed the country in a spirit ° 3 
4 detachment and equality.—S.R. 
i : diffe 
288. Nandi, T.S. :— What Lollata Took For Granted. (ay 
f alan 
Vid., XIX-XX, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 32-34. S 
290, 


: ; ^ 
Lollata, it seems, took at least four things for granted while 2d" 


cating his view on rasa-realization, The first point he takes for grüne 
Is the implication of the word sthayin, which is not acceptable 2 ES 
commentators. The second assertion of Lollata concerns the nature 
the anubhavas, which he clearly takes as the anubhavas, resulting we 
‘the state of rasa-realization, They could not find place in ed 
hich deals with the cause element of rasa-nispatti, Bharata, Y see, 
Ussing the nature of the bhavas, both sthayin and pyabhicari™ 
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described the anubhavas of individual bhavas which are virtually identical 
with the anubhavas of the corresponding rasas. Lollata’s observation 
and | no doubt sound, because he holds rasa to be only the enhancement of 

í the sthayin, originally found in the anukürya and then in the anukarta 


(The also. : 
Lollata’s third observation holds that rasa primarily resides in the 
original character, the anukàürya, and then in the anukarta, actor, on 
account of anusandhana. There is no difference between the laukika rasa 
nts in and rasa in literature. The fourth major assertion on his part is that 
NUS not only the sthayin itself is rasa, but it also implies that rasa in litera- 
Datta, ture could be sukha-duk hatmak a, 1.€, of the nature of happiness or 
o the unhappiness in keeping with the nature in the worldly context.—S.R. 
nt 
= 289, Nandi, T.S. :—The So-called Alarhkara School, 
Ames,, 
TNE Vid., XIX-XX, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 35-36. 
śodā 
sand A sort of popular usage, prevalent among scholars in pursuit of 
On Alarikara Studies, chooses to give such names as, ‘the alamkara school’, 
„and the riti school,’ ‘the rasa school, etc , etc. 

; SE Riocmaly Bhamaha, Udbhata, Rudrata, and at times even Dapdin, 
ay in ociated with the alarıkāra school, with Bhàmaha's name as a` 
hold able Promulgator of this school of thought. Many scholars create 
tron, eui cision that the alamkara school is so designated because the 
yas. d d this schoo] have attached prime importance to the concept of 
ulled d aras of both word and sense—the term alamkara taken in its narr- 
dfuls a Connotation of ‘figure of speech.? But Bhamaha also discusses 
ok a 35, and gunas to Some extent, and classificati f literat its cause 
r the etc, Then why d n > an classi ca ion of literature, 1 ause; 
tof Schoo} » © we associate his name with so-called alarmkara 

B . 
diferent, Ally the whole concept behind the term ‘alarnkara school’, is 
( üyašobhäkas earlier Writers any thing that rendered charm in literature 
j rav ud was alathkara in the wider sense. Hence, they were all 
| : n the wider sense of the term.— S.R. 
is my 


-Nipanikar, R.P, : 


'SCussed by 
olution, 


—4n Anomaly in the Case of Trilupta Upamā as 
Mammata in Kavyaprakasa X and Its Possible 


JSU 
* X, No. 16, 1977, pp. 123-26. 


«olla 
tration pter X 


Qo Kavyaprakaáa, Mammata gives mpga-nayanà asan | 
"upta upama or upamana-vadi-dharama-luptopama, - 
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simile in which standard of comparison, word of comparison like iva for 
etc., and the common property of upamana and upameya are droppe d yir 
The Bahuvrīhi compound mrga-nayanā is dissolved as mrga-nayane iy, ai 
nayane yasyah sā. Mammata says that it would be triluptā upamā only of 
if the dropping of the words is done according to the Varttika : saptamy. pis 
upamün-pürva-padas yottara-pada-lopas ca on Pan. IL ii.24 (anekam. ché 
anya-padarthe), which means that the compound word with the first 
member in the locative or word expressing upamana forms a Bahuyrjhj with 
another word, the latter member of the first compound is dropped, eg, the 
urasi-sthani lomüni yasya sā urasi-loma, kanthe-sthan kalo yasya sa kanfhe . of | 
kalah. ln these instances stha, the second member of the previous com- ver 
pound is dropped. Another example ustra mukhah or myga-nayana hui 
when dissolved gives ustra mukhah iva mukhari yasya sah or mrga- rit 
nayane iva nayane yasyüh sd. Here ustra-mukham or mrga-nayane is fur 
considered to be upamüna-pürva-pada, but strictly speaking ustra or der 
mrga is the pürya-peda. 

Kaiyata suggests in his Pradipa on Mahabhasya, takes ustra to be of 
upamana by attributing the property (mukhatva) of the part to the whole aud bir 
taking ustra-mukha to be upamana-pürva-pada. Thus, when ustra-mukha of 
is compound with mukha, it will lose mukha, the second member of the 
compound. But in that case, it would be dvi-luptā upama and not 
trilupta, because only the vadi and dharma are dropped, and not upamana. the 

dai 

Arjunwadkar and Mangrulkar interpret the Várttika in two 
ways; (1) saptami-pürva-padasya upamüna-pürva-padasya ca uttara-pada- 
lopah. Thus urasi-stha loses stha when compounded with loman in flo 
Bahuvrihi, and mrga-nayana being the upamüna in the Bahuyrihi mrga Orc 
nayana-nayana, loses nayana whichis uttara-pada as compared to the suc 
last nayanà. And (2) saptami-parvasya upmana-padasya ca uttara-pada of 
lopah.. In this way, in stha in urasi-stha, being saptami-pürva, is lost 3 Wo 
uttara-pada when compounded with another word in Bahuvrihi. MIs 

nayane, being the upamána-pada loses nayane, the uttara pada when cot 29 
pounded with another word in Bahuvrihi But the professors are 00 
confident of their suggestion being accepted. 
B "m ae ae writer overcomes the difficulty by the extension 
a 7 as ogy, which drops one of the two similar syllables s i 
x d 7d ah— $evrdhah), to similar words; in mrga-nayana-nayaná, one nay 01 
is dropped by haplology.—S.R, e 
i 
291. Pai, G.K. :—Rukminivijaya of Vādirāja. 4 
JGIKSV, XXXII, Pts, 1-4, 1976, pp. 353-73. A 
ee ukminivijaya of Vadirája is a Mahakavya of 19 cantos with ee of 


: js lile 
rses each. It describes the exploits of Krsna and events of bis 
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10th Skandha of Bhāgavata serves as the source material. 

-a is the predominant sentiment, and Srngara and others are employed 
Vira cillary in different situations. It is embelleshed with the descriptions 
Eius, Dvaraka, Mathura, Vrndavana, Krspà's sports, Rasa dance, 
i pattles with the demons (Asuras); seasons, etc. Bhakti is another 
characteristic of the poem. 


for which the 


Apart from being a religious poem, it has served as a medium for 
the author to discuss the principal tenets of Madhava philosophy. One 
of the invocatory verses is addressed to Madhavacarya. Several scattered 
verses are the shining examples of the poet’s extreme reverence and 
humble devotion to Madhavácarya. His passionate faith in the superio- 
rity of Madhava-Siddhanta led him to inject and discuss some of the 
fundamental principles of Madhava philosophy. Advaitins are con- 
demned. 


The poem begins with the appeal of the Earth to Visnu to relieve her 
of the oppression of the demons. Visnu promises succour and take 
birth as Krsna, the son of Devaki and Vasudeva. It ends with the birth 
of Vajra. 


A deep devotional fervour colours the whole poem. Lamentation 
the Gopis at Krsn's departure of Mathura is indeed touching. Rasa 
dance is of exquisite beauty, 


Vadiraja is said to have been a Tulu Brahmana by birth and 
flourished in the 16th cent. (e. 1480-1600). He is also said to have been 
ordained as a monk at the age of eight, studied under Vagisa and 
"ucceeded him as Pontiff of his Matha. He is the most popular writer 


of Dvaita literature. He has written more than a dozen original 
Works.— s. R. 


2 Panchal, Govardhan :— Kutiyáttam and its Links with Classical 


Sanskrit Theatre. 


JOIB, XXVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 251-67. 


fo oo many of our traditional religious and secular theatre 
Sophisticat peed their simplicity, while others have become highly 
athakali and aesthetically refined, such as Küttu, krsnattam and 

l Küttu has three varieties: Prabandham, Nannyar, and 


utiyatta 
tom M Actors (cakyars) and actresses (nannyar) are hereditary 
rieg 


: Prabandham-küttu is a solo performance by cakyars 
Epic episodes during the day in some of the temple - 
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- theatres, while Nannyar-kuttu is a solo performance by nannyārs durin expli 
the night of the life of Krsna from Bhagavata Purana. : 8 expli 
give 
Kutiyattam : It means joint acting by men and women ag ia 
Classical Sanskrit plays, reflecting the classical traditions and yet | 
having a strong local flavour. Itisa form of dance-drama linked jn its OM 
: various elements with the Nafyasastra of Bharata, It is Angika, Vacika in th 
and Sattvika. 
4 
Angika : Basically Kutiyattam is Arigika-abhinaya in which the note 
cakyars may concentrate on one of the verses in the text of a classical of pa 
Sanskrit drama of a poet and go on amplifying its crucial words inter- Lior 
preting them with the associated ideas in an exhaustive manner. with 
visari 
Vacika : It has to be handed down from teacher to student and is Wee 
used in three different ways: (1) in a simple straight speech with i 
natural Añgika. (2) stylized recitational speech of prose in stylized 
Aügika and (3) speech set to svaras, to be sung, or more correctly, RM 
recited. Ene 
Sattvika ; Sattvika abhinaya is the most difficult, and cannot be D 
taught, but only expressed by the movements of, eyes, brows, eyelids: 
cheeks, lips, and shedding tears, horripilation, etc., by the actor identi- 
fying himself with the character. 
The make up costume i i : 
1 ; ; properties (like the bow, arrow, etc.) are Kalaj 
i highly stylized. th 3 
€ BJ 
Kutiyattam seems to h i i a i (epit 
EM DE x o Dave retained these in their essential character 
ence of some modification i ique cannot be 
died. ation in the technique ca mi 
e 
The temple theatre i i ich tee 
Eun atre in Kerala is called Kuttampalam, some of whic thieve 
M p o © examples of architectural art. Although all the traditional 
aaa en Performance use several of these elements, 20 G 
(m ons, but none can claim the antiquity back to a thousand tres, 
IS.—S.R. Much 


293, Pandey, A.N. :—A Note on Harsacarita. 


JGIKSV, XXXII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 309-11. 


e M Krishnamachari in the History of Sanskrit Literature 

x dag commentators, Rajanaka, Saükarakaptha, Raiganibr, 
aka (Ruyyaka) Rafganatha’s commentary Marmavalolin 
helpful with a lot of information and ma elucidation š 
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explaining knotty points of the text. On p. 102, there are three verses 
explaining the technical term a-visamyadin. The commentary has not 
given the name of the work from which these g/okas have been cited 


Inone half of the Anustubh says : sarhyadas tranukulyarh syad 
„sarhvado vilomata. The poet makes clear the meanings of these words 
in the following two Slokas by citing the following instance : 


At the time of observation of the vow (vratanusthana-samaye), it is 
not clear what the vrata is in absence of the context), a lovely lady, full 
of passion, lying on the bed is desirous of something. The man who 
though possessed of sound organs of sense, does not actin conformity 
with the occasion (or woman’s desire) by resorting to intercourse, is 
wsarvadin. Another who acts contrary to him, ie., inconformity to 
the situation is a-visarivadin, ‘not acting contrarily'. 


From this is quite evident that there was a Sloka-baddha commentary 
on Harsacarita, whether composed by Ruyyaka or Sankarakaptha or 
Some one else. — S. R. : 


294, Pandey, Ràmajiyavana :—Karpüra-carite Samaja-citranam 
(Depiction of Society in Karpüracarita). (in Sanskrit). 


VS, XIV, Nos. 3-4, 1977, pp. 16-22. 


Kanaan the Prime Minister of Paramarddideva, the king of 

the Bh Mee, Itten eight dramas, among which one is Karpūracaritam, 

depiction of th y of drama of which the characteristic feature is the 
e social conditions of the underworld. 


The ; 
poet has depicted a true picture of the social life of the dregs : 
n Who are looked down upon and neglected by the upper 
thieves Ae characters in the drama are gamblers, drunkards, 
» Swindlers, harlots, ete. : 


Gamb}j : 
ng, drinking, and prostitution were the chief means of 


onc OON d musement. Success in gambling was considered as 

e Sidereq to he Pu aon as the conquest of a kingdom. Theft was 
| eun Sing a nourable art. Women were regarded as means of 
Bae Sts ang eat mem Wives were disregarded and neglected and. 
l RE trust after. There were rivalries among the 
jm hores Even among those scarlet women, there | 

* qualities es be boughtby money, but could be won by 
Se dm their customers. Thieves, robbers, swindlets, 
iho ume flourished under the patronage of Dadas 

to employ them to defeat their rivals. — Sy 
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Government officials were corrupt, especially the police, Bribery, 106. 
forgery, robbery and similar vices were rampant among the denizens of 
the underworld. But at the same time festivals were Celebrated, j 
courtesies were exchanged, congratulations and thanks were offered at 
the proper occasions. People worshipped gods and Boddesses, but G 
only for their success in dark deeds like gambling, thieving, etc, May eldest 
(deception) was highly eulogised and in support of its practice, names of poem 
Rima, Krsna and Vispu were cited. People belived in re-birth and husbat 
transmigration. Women loved to adorn themselves with finery, ornaments 
and perfumes. B 
Harihe 
This is the picture of society depicted in Karpüracarita.—S.R. placed 
295. Pandit, Sneh :—Jndian Dramatic Tradition. M 
cantos 
VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 52-59. Gon 
Bharata's NatyaSastra is a systematized compilation of Sth cent. of G 
the prevalent code of thought and practice of the dramatic principles. whom 
Drama, according to Indian tradition, was not an isolated form, but descri 
a total art composed of dance, music and poetry. Indian dramatic art quotec 
is best understood in the overall background of vedic thought, accord of her 
ing to which all life tends towards the realization of a single imminent pitiabl 
and transcendental principle. The inner principle (Atman) and the the sez 
outer (Brahman), the psychical and the cosmic, find a perfection of 
being in the awareness of reality which, in ultimate analysis, is an all G 
pervading oneness. Odd 
3 In her 
The main features of the theory are : (1) Drama is not an end i charac 
"m itself. It subserves. the four purposes of life—dharma, artha, Kana flega, | 
* and moksa, (2) The essence of drama is to evoke a unified homo her kn 
geneous state of consciousness, conceived as Rasa, After discussing iden 
about how to achieve Rasa through various psychological moods T mo 
zi emotions (bhavas, vibhavas, anubhavas, and vyabhicaribhavas)s a atin 
E author points to the significant features implied in the doana 
E arts, viz, (1) The use by the actor of his body and mind E »7 
2 fulfilment of a higher end, rather than for the expression of Payer? 
$ emotions, (2) the achievement of a complete identification 


the artist and spectator, resulting in a unity of consciousne™ cg 
(3) the statement of reality asa universal principle and nos 
vidual interpretation. : 


E rosal? Prax 
.. tis clear that traditional Indian dramatic art was not um 5 what Pro, 

kind of mimetic art depending primarily on the spoken Wl? ^ yayi Nitiga 
existed in Europe, but a highly poetic form of expressioD- E tain 


3 implies both dancing and acting.—S.R. 
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96 Paraddi, Malikarajuna :—The Poetry of Gangadevi. 
2 . 


JKU, XXI, 1977, pp. 36-44. 


Gangadevi was the queen of king Kampana (Vira Kampardya), the 
eldest son of Bukka who was the younger brother of Harihara I. Her 
poem Madhuravijaya eulogises the conquest of Madhura by her 


husband. 


Bukka’s date is known to be A.D. 1343-79 and of Gangadevi’s son, 
Harihara II, A,D. 1379-1404. N. Anantarangachar has, therefore, 
placed the composition of the poem in A.D. 1380. 


Madhuravijaya is available in fragments. Only nine complete 
cantos have been edited by P. Subrahmanya Sastry with his own 
commentary Bhavaprakasika in 1969. 


Gangadevi is very much influenced by Vyasa and Kalidasa both of 
whom have been eulogised by her. She excels in the art of giving 
descriptions. The fifth canto is full of descriptions, the author has 
quoted verses from her poems illustrating her descriptions of the beauty 
ofher husband, of the capital, domestic happiness, the battlefield, the 


pitiable condition of Madhura after devastation caused by the Muslims, 
the seasons, etc, i; 


Gaħgādevī has kept before her the ideal of good peotry, and is 
confident of the fact that Sahrdayas are sure to appreciate what is best 
à 3 x Poem. The verses quoted are sufficient to prove her power of 
Nae tion, skill in proper use of alankaras like upama, utpreksa, 
her RM vyatireka, etc., delineation of rasas like vira, sragara, etc., 
evident ie Be of mythology and imaginative power. Her originality is 
ep out xe she describes that ‘if the black spot of the moon were to 
eating n nly then would the moon bear comparison with her husband's 
8 moustaches? The poem is sure to bring her fame.—S.R. 


D» p 
atasuram, A.N, :— Bharata’s NatyaSastra : A Survey. 


BITC, 1977, pp. 179-82, 


Crit; i 
509 Bes assign to the compilation of Natysástra (NS) of Bharata 
Petrie | n the basis of the occurrence in it of words of dialects like — ' 
5 E 1, Avanti, Pracya, Sauraseni, etc. and of grammar and 
ra qum meters recalling Vedic traditions and concepts of cs 
wit... than of Kautilya. NS is indeed is a mini-encyclopaedia 


Aling 
ag 
vari à : : 

y arious subjects like music, dramatics, etc. 
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The first three chapters deal with the origin of drama, constructio | ; 
of the stage, auditorium and Ranga Püja. Later writers like Kobal, m 
Kautsa, Dattilla, Kaśyapa, etc., added toand amplified the Work of ie 
Bharata. Pla 

The fourth chapter deals with different Nrttas which were originally m " 
composed by Paramegvara to be used in Karana and Afigahara $ 
performed during Pradosa. Karanas arise from the various combinations 299 
of hands, legs and poses. Though thousands of Aaranas are Possible, the ; 
selections gets narrowed down to 108. The entire subject of Karana is 
vague owing to the variations in their description in many Versions, 

A steady amplification, enlargement and extension of the essential S c 
clements latent in NS has been going on ti'l the 18th cent. as evidenced genius, 
by the works like Visnudharmottara Purana, Nataka-Laksana-kofa, devatüi 
Kaisikivrtti Manasollasa, Sangita-ratnakara, etc. trees a 

used al 

The characteristic features of evolution in Indian dance tradition is in the 
the continuous enrichment through the assimilation of new movements 
and gesture not found in NS. This movement of assimilation and Pi 
enrichment is constant and continuous and is expected to go on as of Mai 
long as art pursues beauty and is sustained by the creative spirit.—S.R. prayin, 

of Upa 

298. Raja, K.K. and Geetha :— Further Light on the Gunapataka. ds 
(desau 

AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-4. Brahm 

s mouth 

Gunapataka is a lost work on erotics of which quotations are avail: and th 

able in Ratirahasya of Kakkoka. Some more references from this work Loka-s 
E have been traced by P.K. Gode, V. Raghavan, Viraraghavacharya, and Raghu 
p Narahari, in other works and commentaries. sepa 
fas, 5 and R 

S.C, Upadhyay in his translation of Ratirahasya (RR) has ascribed Arthal 

the authorship of Gunapataka (GP) to Muladeva, the legendat 
authority On enticing women and stealing, but Raghavan does not ae TI 
E with this view, because Maüladeva who is given as the intel Kalida 
Ši could not be the author. Harihara, in his commentary On Me gn 
: odara, says that Gunapataka was the name of the courtesan WhO ipral 
H pennies instructed in the art of Love, As to the date of GP, W° W 
1 nly say that it is earlier than Ratirahasya. : 
Ere ot. 
n the GP as a particular kind of hard It 


: (d Ten: 
: . : ; og th e [v] 
in various commentaries i$ regardi Slop 
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of whiling away the time of a lover during the absence of the 

This is guoted by Daksipàvartanitha on the Meghadūta, 
ue yati on Malati- Madhava, and Mallinàtha on Raghuyarnsa and 
RI Laksmidása's commentary Vilasini on Sukasandesa says that 
d s citra-karma is explained as ‘drawing of the portrait,’ and not 
poking at it’ in GP.— S.R. 


means 


199 Raja, K.K. :—Aucitya-dikşã- Kalidasasya. 


AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977 pp. 1-13. 


Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicāra-carcā says that aucitya is the 
essence or secret of rasa, the very life of poetry. Kalidasa, by his poetic 
genius, has infused life in inert things. His Himalaya is not only 
devatatma, but also a living being with minerals as his red lips, devadaru 
trees as his long arms, and the rocks as his broad chest, Kalidasa has 
used almost all alamkaras in his works. The author has shown aucitya 
in the use of his alamikaras and descriptions. 


Propriety (aucitya) in the use of metres is seen in the employment 
of Mandakranta in describing love, Viyogini in pathos, Anustubh in 
Praying to the deities, etc. It is called Vrttaucitya by Raja In the use 
of Upama Kalidasa really demonstrates his ucitya-diksa (dedication to 
aucitya). His Upamünas are not for to seek; they are near at hand 
(deSaucitya) and when Paramesvara (Siva) is described as greeting 
Brahmi with a nod of his head, showing respect; Visnu with words of 
mouth, showing intimacy or friendship; Indra with a smile showing favour 
and the gods with a glance showing recognition, it is an instance of 
Pann abhavaucitya, Padaucitya is seen in the opening verse of 
ineparabi Sa where he describes the union of Siva and Parvati as 
and SH as words and their meanings. Instances of Padakramaucitya 
Arial, e etc., are also given. Proper use of fabdalarnkaras and 

Gras is also illustrated. 


The a 
Kalidasa’s 
Separation 

ir alambh 


uthor has criticised Keith for finding fault of unreality in 
Poetry in depicting the longing of the Yaksa in temporary 
Of a year from his wife in Meghadüta. But he finds a 
asSrngāra as the angin (principal) rasa in that description.—S.R. 


300 
OR 
ae Gopal :—Haryana’s Contribution to Sanskrit through the 


JO 
IB, XXVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 173-77. 


1 It is 
! ae a H a : 
ion s. tablished fact that Vedic literature was composed in this 


18 hallowed by the sacred rivers Sarasvati and Dysadvati. 
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HR [TER 
A large number of Vedic hymns were visioned by the seers on the ba : L 
of the Sarasvati. It was the pre-eminence of Sanskrit learning on t of Prä! 
banks of this sacred river that exalted Sarasvati to the rank of a Hes e Hlokas 
of learning. Internal evidence of the Brahmanas points to thei; be ratio 0 
composed in Haryana. The famous lake Śaryāņāvat alluded to in ie : 
RV, the J. Br. locates in the western part of Kurukshetra and Sounds 2 
it with the legend of Dadhyaiic. in fe 
numbe 
Similarly, Upanisads also allude to the Kuru region and its tiat o 
inhabitants. The bulk of the Kalpasdtras including the Süstras of SKT. 
Kātyāyana, Latyüyana, Sankhdyana, Baudhāyana, Bhāradvāja and 
Apastamba, seem to have been composed in Haryana, and betray close T 
familiarity with the rivers, lakes, localities, rites and customs of the and $ 
Kuru region. langua 
The composition of Mahabharata, and Manusmrti may be assigned 302, 
to this region. King Harsa (7th cent.) of Haryana composed the plays 
Nagananda, Ratnavali and Priyadar$ika and bis poet Bana wrote the 
Harsacarita and the romance Kadambari. According to tradition 
preserved by Rajasekhara and Sarügadhara- Paddhati, the poets Mayüra 
and Matanga-Divàkara were also at Harga's court. AN 
-  . After 1000 A.D. Haryana was ravaged by waves of foreign Sung I 
invasions. Consequently no literary work was possible in a disturbed 303 
1 and war-torn territory. —S.R, : 
" 301. Rishabhchandra, K.:—Hamare Sanskrit Natakon men Prükrl à 
(Prakrit in Our Sanskrit Dramas). (in Hindi). text 
JAnt JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 46-48 ee 
ck- 
One of the factors responsible for the neglect of Prakrit is that ? A 
Wrong impression is fixed in the minds of the people that Prakrit 8 | 
bone fe a ad det rion, Aner cet [i 
a d rit isa derivative or corrupt form of Sansku " Which 
refined form m x pnus oce matter of fact, Sanski m from 
Prakrits ha a early Chandas and other Vedic dialects, while m om the *qua] 
Vedic ue eelo ped from the popular speeches current EO Were | 
Taneous and a poule a Sankti and Prekrits have Been erat z a 
EE e products of earlier traditions. Secular ad et ana 
Muslims, Prak cen written by Hindus, Jainas, Buddhists dramatis ij, 
REM coh rit has held a place of honour with Sanskrit e m 
ident from its use on a large scale in their works. der; 


following statistics corroborate it. 


2 
ij ee 

É A close study of the Sanskri “aces ar Vik and Mb ES 5 

: it dramas of Kalidasa, Sak, Vi" S 5 hat X 

Teveals that the number of Sanskrit speaking actor is 30, while * fta. 
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banks rprikrit speaking. 54, and the eee E is equivalent to 1213 
D the dd (cach §loka=32 syllables) and of Prakrit, 1102 £lokas, i.e., in the 
dess qiio of 52:48. 
being 
D the Similarly, tbe dramas of Harsa show the use of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
lnects the ratio of 52:49 percent, and in Sudraka's Mrcchakatika, the 
in ber of Prakrit speaking actors and the use of PKT. is three times 
tol Sanskrit. In the main plays of Bhasa, too, the proportion of 
i 5 sKT. and PKT. is almost equal 
à and This shows that Prākrit was the language of the common people 
w and Sanskrit that of the learned. Both had their growth as independent 
Janguage.— S.R. 
jane 300. Rohrborn, Klaus .— Fragmente der Uigurischen Version des, 
bs Bharani-Sütras der Groben | Barmherzigk«it (Fragments. of 
2 Ra Turkish version of Bharanisūtras of the great Merciful). (in German). 
p ZDMG, CXXVI, 1, 1976, pp 87-100. 
ayüra 
A critical study of a fragment of a favorite treatise of Northern 
run Sung Dynasty (960-1127).—N.D.G. 
urbed ; 
303. Roth, Gustav :--Notes on Bambhadatta’s Story. 
^um JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 349-53. 
In writing “A Lexical Note on Bambhadatta's story" in Jacobi's 
a (JOIB, XXIV, 1-2, 145-47), Gombrich discussed the two Prākrit 
mre Obhedio and Sarisari/saribhari which occur in the episode of 
hat a ene He translates the expression Sarisari as "They were both 
rit is » and makes suggestion to its etymology. 
S the 
Both 
js 8 
rious 
a the 
mpo” 
ature Sara and refers 
even Neu *quality; 


bhr rat Sara 


In 
"i - Jah, the story occurs the Áryà meter verse :— 
a a : 2 : y E 
; "tay map eee vanadavarn davassa jalio.khanena niddahai, evana 


nao jj A 
Jivo fava-sanijanam dahia. 
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Meyer translates, “As the forest fire kindled by the forest fire b thi 
the essence of the forest in a moment, so the soul changed by pi Es 
consumes asceticism and self-control.” He suggests vana-dayoy, ma T z 
vana-dravam, ‘juice, essence of the forest’. According to him iod t i 
would be a punning word and not a bad one if we bear in mind that Rs d 
soul itself destroys the soul as vanadavo vanadavari." : CD tt 
t Acto 
Leumann suggests to read pada ‘a’ Jaha vana-davo vanam daya. The | 
davarsa jalio, “as the rapidly kindled forest fire burns upthe forest, etc vyate 
daya-davass=draya dravasya means ‘quickly’ indeed. B gakār 
: could 
Roth sees in it metrical difficulty. He suggests the reading for ‘g the cr 
Jaha yana-davo vana-davar» dava-sanijalio ehankna viddahai, “just as not bi 
forest fire blazed up in a moment by the forceful speed (of the wind) 
burns up the forest wood," etc. T 
meani 
In this, there is stylistic repetition, the word dava is employed thrice the sp 
and vana in connection with it twice; dava has three different meanings, compl 
(1) forest-fire, (2) forest-wood, and (3) forceful-speed The second is gl: 
vana-dava is merely a pleonastic expression, dava itself can also mean staten 
'forest.'— S.R. not tc 
play. 
304. Sastri, V.H. Subrahmanyam : —Subdasaktimülavastudhvanivicrac. 
(The basic power of word. An Anatysis). (in Sanskrit). 306, 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-9, 1977, pp. 1-6. 
NE © RO vs vani. The authorities discussed are : Anan a 
, ts of Dhvani school Mammata, Ruyyaka, Vidyanatha I 


etc. Pandilaraja Jagannath’s views have also been discussed elaborately. — , — butk 
Concludes with the remarks that as and when explained it bas been 
observed that the essence of the power of word is Dhvani.—N.K.S. 


Er Mode 
305. Satya Vrat :—The Carudatta and the Mrcchkatika : An appraisal Kali 
of their Relationship. *min 
teat t 
VIJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 207-15, 

Owing to a close similarity ; ae between Doss; 
7 1 ity in plot, language and diction 9€ i 
uum (CD) ascribed to Bhasa and Südraka's Mrcchakatika (M S 
M 1s no doubt about their common origin only the priority 9' ae 

€riorit z 
ity of the shorter play has to be determined. á they 


T 1 AT 2 ities 
he text of CD is vogue, elliptical, full of grammatical odit 


. crudi A 
Tudity of taste and incoperence in dramatic conception. Couple 
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esappy character it demonstrates mistakably the hand of au 
tive epitomizer. 


{ITE 


with its T 
yoimagina 
ologue to MK, there is a humourous dialogue between 
sitradbara and his wife in which both employ the passive voice, but in 
CD there is a serious anacolution in a similar dialogue. Verse 6 in Ist 
act of CD which is a lament of poor man is incorporated casually. 
The last line papain karama yat parair api krtam tat tasya sombha 
wate which in MK has a terrific irony in alluding to the crime of 
éakira in strangling Vasantasena is shifted to Cárudatta. No writer 
could have written this line in a verse unless he of the tran ference of 
the crime to Cárudatta. In CF it has no such significance, and could 
not but have been borrowed from MK. 


In the pr 


The writer then gives several instances of lapses, want of 
meaningfulness in dialogues, unimaginative epitomising, failing to retain 
the spirit of the original MK etc. and gives indications that CD is a 
complete play in the firm four Acts. The maids cryptic remark that she 
is glad that the play involved the no death and the Ganika’s crypter 
statement haddselma hu vaddhahehi indicates the desire of the author 
not to stretch the play further and also his acquaintence with the long 
play. It is sheer travesty of chronology to assign it to Bhasa.—S.R. 


306. Sharma, Buddhadeva:—Kalidasa Bhavabhütyoh Kavya bimbanu- 
preksa (Review of the Imagery of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti). 
(in Sanskrit), 


Sag., XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 247-89. 


but Bh avabhüti's works appeal to the heart, Magha’s to the intellect, 
Kalidas’ Kavyas charm both the heart and the intellect. 


mo s hetoricians have declared suggestion (dhvani) to be an exquisite 
Kalidasa Conveying the emotions and sentiments of human mind, 
eminent and Bhavabhüti, though widely separated in time, are equally. 

At 1n giving expression to humar feelings. Here itis intended to 


test the; ; è 
“Ir merit on the touchstone of Western rules of poetics. 


Man’ 
Possible t 
i, ines 

Stanc 
Wh e fr 


5 mind is the sum-total of imagination and feelings. It is not 
© correctly delineate the characters of heroes like Dusyanta and 
ike Sakuntalà without the study of psychology. To take an 
oar Uttararamacarita, ‘what was the condition of Rama's mind 
the Weigh us Boing to embrace a delicate spray of Aśoka bending with 
"hetoriog t of its breast-like bunches of flowers ?' cannot be explained by 
lusion | Separated from his beloved, Rama was ina state of mental 

Wanted to embrace the hallucinatory image of Sità seen in 
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that’ spray like an apparition. In psychology this state of mind ; 
called paronasia. i 


Imagination, beauty, mind, feelings and life's experience are al 
interrelated in creating images in poets mind who represents the human 
mind, Aesthetic experience is always subjective. The Appearance of 
Siva smeared with ashes, coiled with serpents and clad in elephant hide 
dripping blood appeared horrible to Uma’s mother, but in the eyes of 
Parvati it was the most beautiful figure. 


Kālidāsa’s Yaksa eagerly embraces the chilly Himalaya winds 
because they had touched the body of his beloved. So does Bhava- 
bhüti's Madhava beseech the breeze laden with honey-fragrance of full- 
blown Kunda flowers to enfold his body because it had caressed the 
body of his beloved. Both lovers feel the same comfort in the Clasp of 
the incorporeal air as if they were actually embracing the physical 
frames of their beloveds. 


The author then speaks of several kinds of images produced by 
memory, imagination, observation, images simple, complex, isolated, 
composite, etc., and illustrates them from the works of these two 
poets, 


conceived assolid and solid as liquid, or both are anthromorphized; 
| insentient become sentient, real become abstract and vice-versa, e.g, the 
$ sermon of a teacher is drunk by the ears or enlightens the mind as if it 


Were a lamp; the eyes of the ladies also drink the beauty of Raghava’s 
face.—S.R. - 


307. Sharma, D.D. Participation of women in Sanskrit plays. 


; PURB, VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 163-67. 


lt deals with the question of participation of women on the stage in 

. ancient India. Bharata Opines that only women could play the delicate 
and charming roles in the best manner. According to the Natya-sast? 
only female characters due to their aesthetic efficiency can present UP 
rhgara sentiment successfully. Inspite of accepting the importance 0 
women characters in dramatic performances, the roles of wom js 
characters Were usually played by the male actors. This practice a 
continued till 15th cent. In the later stages women characters A 
included in the composition of dramas. But normally only the couri 


zans and the professional act ‘bi ir talent 07 
e B 'e en 
Dc A rTeSses used to exhibit their t poked 


down AE 
Own by the Indian society and therefore the practice 9 
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mances by women on the stage could not be developed in ancient 


jui 


perfor 
jadia. -M-R- 


08 Sharma, D.D. :— Sociological Aspect of the Sanskrit Drama with 
A Special Reference to the Siatus of Women. 


` vp, XXV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 202-10. 


Marriage is guided by the rules of the Smrtis which show a 
tendency 10 lower the marriageable age of girls; But the Epics, 
Vatsyayana, Kālidāsa, and other dramatists in their works show a higher 
marriageable age of girls. The princesses in the dramas are positive 
proofs of marriage of girls at a mature age. 


In dramas married women enjoyed an honourable positicn in the 
family, e.g., Siti in Pratimanataka. But as compared with the individual 
status ‘of women in the Epics, they had lost in the classical period the 
ideal of wifehocd set out by Manu was followed in letter and spirit. 
She was honoured in heaven for her service and sacrifice for her 
husband. They were guarded against outside influence. Vasavadatta 
was kept under the care of Padmavati. In public, they had to put on a 
veil, Mostly.a wife was dependent on her husband, but she was free to 
dispose of her stridhana. In patriarchal society, the husband had full 
power over his wife. 


Kalidasa’s plays clearly show that the real sense of companionship, 


advocated in Raghuvarnsa, was lacking in practical life. Reference to . 


being the mother ofa sonis emphasized by Kalidasa. A courtesan 

(Vasantasena) had no place in the inner apartments of Cárudatta. In 

qe marriage of daughters, mothers' view carried weight. Efforts were 

the SAM to maintain the dignity and freedom of women alongside with 
ctice of the rigorous dictums of Manu. 


Tes prey of characters of woman characters as maidens, wives, 
Presents aughters, love-lorn or deserted women, courtesans, etc. 
atria à complete picture of the women of the age. There was no child 
SC or purdah system. In later times the status of , women steadily 


dteriorated. e R 
SD Sharma, 
Prakrta), (in Hindi). 


J 
Ant ISB, XXX, 2, 1977, pp. 33-45. 


In S 2 : j 
Bray &nskrit literature there are two currents of Krgnacarita, 1. 


al tradition represented by the Mahabharata and the Puranas, - 
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PRAG} LiT: 
which is prevalent with slight variations among the Hindu Society de 
The Puràpic tradition of the Jaina Acar yas, represented by Do P fs 
of Jinasena and Uftara-Puraya by Gunabhadra. In this tradition p 
Krsnocarita is based on Jaina Agamas and other works and is consider e 
ably different at places from the Brāhmaņical tradition. Influence ^ 1 
both these traditions is visible on the entire Krsna-kāvya writen in into | 
Prakrit. as Wi 
Prakrit Krsna-katha is available in three forms: 1. As the main 
story, e.g., Kanha-cariys, Sri-cindha-kabba and Kama vaho. 2. Aş sub- 
sidiary story, e.g., Uşā-niruddhakathā, and some poetic fragments í 
gathered from Neminaha-cariw. 3. Those accounts, of the originals are 
not available or somehow not known, e.g., cited or quoted in Gatha. 
saptosati, Sarasvatikanthabharana, Kavyaprakasa, etc. Following is the 
list of that are available and briefly noted. 
| 
1. Harivarisa-cariu of Vimalasuri, the first Prakrit poet like Valmiki differ 
(c.V.S. 60). 2. Catipanna-mahapurisa-cariya of Silàcarya (A.D. 868). digni 
3. Neminaha-cariu of Haribhadra, the pupil of Candrasüri (A.D. 1159), and | 
contains Krsha's exploits as subsidiary story. 4. Kanha-cariyd of tion. 
Devendrasüri, pupil of Jayacandrasüri, based on Jinasena’s version. obta; 
3. Siricindha-kabba of Krsna-Lilà$uka, 13th century resident of Kerala, Tam 
6. Kamsa-vaho of Ramapanipada (A.D. 1707-75), a resident of Malabar. 
7. Kavya-sausthava in which the poet has depicted his beloved deity 31. 
Krsna-Baladeva as Lila Purusottama, Some beautiful illustrations of 
his poetry are given. 8. Usdeniruddha of Ramapdnipada. It is his 
À second work besides the one mentioned above. 9. Sori-carita of 
i Srikantha (A.D. 1780), a resident of Malabar. 10. Prakrta-Paingalam 
| of an unknown poet and unknown date. [t is an anthology containing 
js Rahula Sankrityayana has named its author as Harivarhma (Haribrahma). 
is In Its language, words of Sauraseni, Avahatta, Purvi Rajasthasl 
i Brajabhasa and Khari Boli.—S.R. sent 
310, Sharma, Sudarshan Kumar :—Interpretation of a Passage of Har. 
sacarita : 
BSSS, 5, Nos. 3-4, 1975-76, pp. 7-11. 
Pese Me under discussion is : Atibhümir bhümir d ies 
o " purah sambhasanamrtübhigeka:prakgalira-saka a- Vali 
e pradesa-vrtiih. Padyam ayaparthakam. (Bombay Ed.). Mor 


. Calcutta edition omits bhumir evdsanam. After itis give? i 
vm qe of Cowell and Thomas and Hindi translation of Surya Nar ayan? The 
RE ari. „The author then gives his own translation, of Bom. text d no! 
= ashmir text agrees with Bombay, but has pradega-vrtti (neuter) zr 


^A R 
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tg LITERATURE, 

ttih (fem.). In Cowell’s and Chaudhari's translations api strikes 
un radesa- Yr it should be read by putti : 
hs dundant. But it should be read by putting a stop after me as pra 
am$a as My gs 
ition, geskvrtti padyam «---- 
Then author reconstructs the passage after completely splitting it 
ni into parts in three Ways, accepting pradesa-vrttih and including atibhumih 
n in E well as omitting it as in Calcutta edition, 
main |. Bhümir evasanam bhavadréam purah . pradesa-vrttih. Padyam... 
sub- 
nents 9, Abhümir cvàásanam bhavadrsam..... pradesavrtteh. Padyam...... 
s are 
atha- 3. Abhümir evasanam bhavadrsam..... vapugo me. PradSavrtte’s 
s the ca me püdyam apy aparthakam. 

In2 and 3, he has changed pradesa-vrttih to genitive-Vrtteh. The 
miki different interpretations revolve on the meanings of atibhümih as ‘highest 
368). dignity’ or as ‘transgression’ and piadesa-vrttih or -vrtti qualifying padyam 
159), and meaning ‘covering a part (ie, feet) of the body. and the emenda- 
| of tion pradesa vrtteh to be taken with me, to me who abides in this or has 
sion. obtained ingress in this region. Another suggestion of his is : Bhavád- 
rala, f .. pradeSa-vrtteh — Bhümir evasanam atibhimih.—S.R 
bar. 
leity 3ll. Shastri Bal :—Rasatattva Vimar$ah (Elements of Sentiments: A 
E Study), (in Sanskrit). 

is 
a Pra, XX-XXI, Pts. 1-2, 1975, pp 3-8. 
al 
A In this article the following four points have been discussed. 
na), 
aol, L What are the sources of the knowledge of Rasa (The poetic 
sentiment) ? 
far- 
£ What is the main purpose of Rasa ? 
3. Wha is the natural character of Rasa? 
4. : 
jai How the Rasa is obtained. ? 
sas BESTE : r of 
Valid know) Propounders of Rasa school have recognized three means © 
Mony ende perception (pratyaksa), Inference (Anumāna) and Ta 
lar be self { abda) for the knowledge of Rasa, though it 15 considered to 
au Manifested. 


STI : : 
Med E Purpose and aim of Rasa is to feel or to percive the cunsurpa 
9! Poetry, Though the philosophers are of the opinion that 
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: MT. There isa Striking resemblance in point of imagination also 


nation of MT with a different wording. The writer of the ar 
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there is no joy unsurpassed in this world, as the happiness is eyer mixed 
with sorrow. Therefore, it ought to be abandoned just like m 
mingled with poison. But the human beings feel satisfied: with i 
semblance or phantom of joy in the absence of real joy, Goa z 
the only supreme joy. When the Jiva becomes devoted to God it vs 
the highest delight orsolace and when a man of aesthetic taste (Sakr. 
daya) is absorbed in poetry he gets the joy just like that and feels deli- 
ghted, but for a short period. 


Moreover, God is rasa (Raso vai sah). According to Sruti, Smrti 
and Brahmasütra Jiva (Soul) is a small part of God. As a drop of sea 
water has all the qualities of whole sea, Jivatmà is also full of rasa 
like God. The rasa (Joy) originated in Jiva -through indriyas is com. 
mon or worldly but the rasa obtained by the realization of God is unco- 
mmon or divine. There is great similarity in the experience of both the 
Rasas, therefore poetic rasa is also considered divine and similar to 
pleasure got in the proximiting of God (Brahmananda-Svada- 
sahodara) 


Considering about the manner of perception of rasa the author 
has specially mentioned the divine pleasure relating to supreme spirit 
discussed by the philosophers in Sàmkhya, Upanisads, Vedanta, Mirhánsi 
etc, andin that light has proposed the famous saying of Bharata- 
Vibhavanubhavasanchari yogad-rasa-nispattih. Criticising the expla- 
uation of it given by Bhatth-lollata, Sankuka Bhatth-nayaka etc. and 
agreeing with Abhinavagupta and Mammata he has set forth that with 
the help of Vibhàvi, Anubhava and Sanchāri narrated by the poet it is 
manifested by the suggestive power of words.—K.C.V. 


312. Shastri, P.U. :—Venidatta’s Indebtedness to Mammata. 
Vid, XIX-XX, Nos. 2-1, 1976-77, pp. 45-56. 


Mahakavi Venidatta hails from Hati village in Tirabhukti province 
he flourished in the last quarter of the 18th cent. Alarmkáramafijari an 
Ra sakaustubha are his famous compositions on Rhetoircs - -His Alam- 
karamafijari is modelled on Mammata's Kavyaprakasa. 


Venidatta (VD) is indebted to : t extent: 
` Mammata (MT) to a great v7 — 
i ike M T, Venidatta discusses first the Sabdalamkaras and then Arta 
koras. In both, the order of discussing various figures agrees. 
A ras from 
in m^ 
x ; : ite 
Alarikaras. He often reproduces the ee z 
; ticle t 


Sometimes VD borrows some of the definitions of Alarká. 


lokas illustrating diferent 
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seg instances of various Alamkaras like Vakrokti, Atl$ayokti. Anumd- 
um Upameyopamá, Sasandeha, Dipaka, Virodha, etc. ad nauseam, in 
na, 


which he traces the imagination of MT. 


In the end, the writer says that VD borrows also from Vigakhadatta 
Jayadeva, and Amaru in his illustrations of Slesa-vakrokti, Praharsana 
and Asargati Alarhaaras respectively.—S.R. 


313. Stache-Rosen, Valentina :—-Schattenspiele and Bildervorfuhrun- 

- gen, zwei Formen der religiosen Volksunterhaltung in Indian (Two 

religious folk Entertainment in India—Shadowplay and- picture 
demonstration). (in German). 


ZDMG, CXXVI No. 1, 1976, pp. 136-48. 


An illustrated study of shadow play and other folk entertainments 
prevalent mainly in south India, —N.D.G. 


314. Sternbach, Ludwik : — Verses Attributed to Murari. 
Rm, VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 1-37. 


_ Very little as known about Murari. Mankha (A.D. 1135) refers to: 
him as earlier than Rajagekhara, and Murari knew Mahaviracarita and 
Utlararamacarita of Bhavabhuti. He probably lived in the middle of 
Ith cent. He mentions Mahismati as the seat of Kalachuris on 


vaedi-Mandala and was possibly under the patronage of a Kalachuri 
g. 


anaes solitary work Anargharaghava ( Anar) is violently criticised 

i Indian and European scholars. Keith, Wilson and others 
tte, while tT s lacking in taste, dramatic merit, characterisation, action, 
erate his ndians like S.K.De, too, find similar faults in his work, and 
Tama. Meproduction of epic events without converting them into à 
at from uds Author says that Sanskrit drama should not be looked 
“8 repr ays point of view. For the Indian audience, drama was 
Po ‘sentative of action and dramatic characters and more as a 
Voca e elaborate composition, command of Skt., proper use of 
Te as important, Anar surpasses in elaborate construction 


of 
Tases : 
language, Musical composition of words and excellent command of the 


One h ; i 
Stlhojg ; , ndred-fifty-six verses of Murari are incorporated in various 
ion of pM 24 different commentaries on Anar prove the apprecia-- 

"I$ Work. Anar. is rather a poem than à drama. : 
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The attached annexe quotes new verses of Murāri in part A 
part B are given verses quoted in anthologies in alphabetica] o 
with variants.—S.R. 


315. Tagare, G.V. :—Date of Kundakunda. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974, 76, pp. 219-21 


The present article discusses the date of Kundakunda. Jain trad. 
tion gives two different dates about Kundakunda. Digambar Jain 
scholars are of the opinin that Kundakunda became an Acàrya in B.C, 8 
at the age of 33 and passed away in 44 A.D. According to second 
tradition Kundakunda was born in 770 year after the nirvana of 
Mahavira. This places Kundakunda in the fourth cent. A.D. But 
the author of this article suggests the scholars to trace the seed of the 
schism in the 6th cent, B.C. —M.R.G. 


316. Tripathi, Jayasankar : —Kya Kalidasa kisi Samrafa ke Āśrita the? 
(Was Kalidasa a protege of some emperor ?). (in Hindi). 


JGJKSV, XXXII, Pts, 1-4, 1976, pp. 23-32. 


Raghuvarhsa affords sufficient evidences about the social and politi- 
cal conditions of Kalidasa's times. Up to the 18th canto, his descrip- 
tions are based on traditional accounts and legends, but canto W 
depicts the conditions of the poet’s own times. 


The prosperity and greatness of the reigns of kings like Raghu, who 
conquered the earth upto the ocean, whose horses took rest on the 
banks of Vaiksu and Sindhu, who performed Agvamedha sacrifices o! 
the banks of Tamasà and Sarayu where they installed golden pillar, ha 
greatly declined. Kusa, the son of Rama, had to leave his capital 4 
Kusavati in order to rebuild and rehabilitate Ayodhya which had fallen 
Into ruins. On the way, his elephants got scattered and lost thet 
Way. This shows that Kuga ruled over a small territory whic 
could be surveyed on elepbant-back. During Atitbi's timer 


learned men had become pauper and had to approach the king * 
beggars. 


auch and has 


Canto 19, depicts th i i is deb 
» depicts the reign of Agnivarna who is de d concern fof 


entrusted the affairs of the state to the ministers without an ils: 
the welfare of the people. The description is very long and in iut 
The description reflects the personal experience of Kalidasa. He ic 
the lurid bacchanalian bouts and debauches of the king without utter a 
a Word of condemnation in order to cater to the taste of the contem? 

TAY Society which had become depraved and lax in morals. 
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ccording to Tripathi, such conditions must have prevailed in 
| (madhya) India. Kālidāsa is most familiar with that region, 
A Ujjayioi, Ràmgiri, etc. Northern India was divided into small states. 
The political condition is that of pre-feudal age, for, there are no 
mention of feudatory kings. 


A 
Centra 


Further, Tripathi believes that Kālidāsa had witnessed the 
times of Samudragupta and lived at a period when the mighty and 
powerful reign of the illustrious Skandagupta had come to decline and 
the political situation was disturbed and uncertain.—S.R. 


317, Tripathi, Radbavallabha :—Kálidasa men Pranipata ke Tina 
Prasanga. (Three contexts of falling on the feet in Kalidasa). 
(in Hindi). 


AAIHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 228-37. 


Daíarüpaka and Kámasütra recommend Hero’s falling on the feet 
of the indignant Heroine in order to conciliate her. Narahari, a 
commentator on Sak., sees no impropricty in it, But it should be done 
in seclusion, 


l. Agnimitra falls at the feet of his queen Irdvati in the presence 
of Vidüsaka and the queen's maidservant when the queen finds him 
Philandering with Malavikd in the garden. Lovingly she rebukes the 
king who falls at her feet and, restraining her desire to strike him with 
her girdle, she leaves the place saying “Don’t you offend me like this 
pal i Vidusaka lifts the king up who exclaims “Oh, has she already 
ene? (M4l.-Agnimitra, Act Ili). 


Who ea Vik, Act II, King Pururavas asks for the letter of Urvasi 

it, the am t after meeting the king. While Vidusaka was trying to find 

Tealizing m Ausinari appeared bringing that very letter. The king, 

in the pre at his amour has been discovered, fall at the feet of the queen 
Sence of Vidusaka in order to pacify her. 


3. = 
asi S Eakuntala, Act VII, King Dusyanta falls at the feet of. 
2 happe 11 a situation more serious and different from the above two. 
being ieee Meet her unexpectedly at the hermitage of Márica, and 
Moha), fay h TeMorse for his having forgotten her owing to infatuation 


at her feet in a dignified manner (v. 7.24). 


So aaa Cop ie ee nine 
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it. The deep feeling of remorse and sense of self-pity of Dusyanta * 
absent in the hearts of Agnimitra and Purüravas. d thre 
mall 
From the above, three conclusions may be drawn : (i) ft was at " Dha 
feet of a wedded wife that the husband fell, and not at those d'a obje 
mistress. (ii) In Kalidasa's time falling at the feet of the wife by a 
philandering husband was a mere formality and so was wife's anger 
E (iii) The wives, after disregarding the pramipata, felt sorry in their ae 
hearts.— S.R. io 
and 
318. Tripathi, Ram Naryan :—Raso voi Sah. (Heis Rasa.) (in pror 
^ Sanskrit). 
Bha 
Rtm., VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 57-68. obj 
See Under Section XV. 
319. Tripathi, Ravinandana :— Saptadasa-satakasya Samskrta-ripakani ne 
(Sanskrit Dramas of the Seventeenth Century). (in Sanskrit). as 
Acc 
Sag., XV, No. 4, 1977 (2), pp. 141-90. two 
: ; (N.S 
In this abnormally long article, the writer, the authorship, the life, ing 
family, parentage and date of the author and plot of the dramas. 
; ; 321, 
; There are in all 41 dramas. In some of them the name or/and 
parentage of the author is not given. In the foot-notes references to the 
Sources of information like the published works, manuscripts and the 
libraries in which they are preserved, to the standard works of moder? 
13 scholars, etc., are given.—S.R. 
E gloy 
kay) 
320. Upadhaya, Rámaji :—Arthaprakrti-Vimarsah (Analysis of Artha His 
Prakrti). (in Sanskrit). Tule; 
Sag., XV, 3, 63-970 
j the | 
POS n 7 
; Bharata in his Natya-sastra has described five sources of the 7 the 
a (panchartha-prakritayah) in a drama. Out of them o agre 
eee nt (karya) is to be examined as Abhinavagupta in 4 afiat 
-sarati says that kārya is a means to obtain the object and D. gist th; 
us Dasarüpaka says that karya itself is the object. 10 E vas? is 
qa: R T i the five Artnaprakrtis combined are told as to pue l 4 
3 2 obtaining the object (phala). In Dasarüpaka there is a dite aW | Us, 
. Opinion between Dhanafjaya and Dhanika in this case: mg h * 
ays tb? ad 


16) considering about the object of the plot (itivrtta) § 
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sends of life— Dharma, Artha and Kama—are karya and that is the 
s object of Arthaprakrtis. While Dhanika, explaining the karika of 
" anañjaya, says that Arthaprakrtis are the causes for obtaining the 
en Hence karya also should be considered as the cause of object. 


Later authors on dramaturgy have accepted the definition of kdrya 
according to Daéarüpaka, though it is not established by proofs. Bhoja 
in SmgaraprakaSa says that the object obtained by the action of hero 
and his assistants is karya. Viśvanātha also, in his Sahityadarpana, 
propounds that the main object of the plot is called karya (6.69), 


Only Ramachandra in his Natyadarpana has followed the view of 
Bharata and Abhinavagupta. According to him, the means to obtain the 


object are karya. 


Besides, the authors on dramaturgy opine that episodical plot 
(prasongika) is of two kinds— Paraka and Prakari. Dhanafijaya says that 
the episodical plot fulfils its own object with other one (1.13), but this 
view does not follow the view of Natya-fastra and  Abhinava-Bhárati 
According to Bharata among the episodical plots, only Paraka fulfils the 
two objects but prakari obtains only one object and that is for others 
(N.S. 19.25). Abhinavagupta has clearly explained this point, comment- 
ing on this karikà in Abhinava-Bharati—K.C.V. 


321. Venkatacharya, T. :—Some Nice Features in the Krgnacarita of 
Agastya- Pandita. 


EW., XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 363-67. 


l Gahgádevi, the queen of Virakamaparáya, in her Madhuravijaya pays 
Slowing tribute to Agastyapandita who is supposed to have written 74 
e He appears to be the same as the author of Krsnacarita. He 
Tuler NUS to have adorned the Court of Prataparudra II, the Kakatiya 

arrangal (of 1292-1323 A.D.) 


the e a Suacarita deals with the exploits of Krsna from his birth to 

the 10th s peta ijataharana, which appears to have taken mainly from 

tee with iud of the Bhügavata, though sometimes it appears to 
he accounts found in the Harivaméa. 


S 


om er 3 fa 
this a € of the nice literary features of Krsnacarita are illustrated in 


Tticle, 
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The poet says that in some places of the tapovana, the milch 
‘cows were protected by the humble tigers; somewhere little ele 


phants were carrying the hungry lion-cubs on their backs to their 
parents in the forest; in other places, the uneven ground was being 
levelled by wild bores with their tusks; yet in other places, hermit girls 
were offering honey-balls to the bears and monkeys were Clearing the 
courtyard of Ihe hermitage of the heaps of pollen fallen from the kutaja 
flowers. 


In the description of Jabalyasrama, Bana, has described the same 
animals, but doing other services, e.g., the girls of the Reis are pulling 
‘out the sa/ika (lotus-stalks) from the fangs of wild boars; the monkeys 
are leading the blind old hermits in and out of their abode, or they are 
carrying fruit for the young ones of the munis (sages) who have 
bathed. 


Agastyapandita is highly capable of employing a number of attrac- 
tive figures of speech such as ufpreksà, virodhaübhüsa, upama, rüpaka, 
dipaka, ullekha, sabhanga-slesa, abhanga-Slesa etc., which are illustrated 
by quoting examples. 


In the end, the author says that several other nice features can 
certainly be found in the beautiful Krsnacarita.—S.R. 


322. Virkar, P.N. :—Was Sahrdaya the name of the author of the 
Dhyanikarikas. 


ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 192-98. 


The author discusses the argument advanced by V.V. Sovani f? 
support his view that the Dhyanikarikas appear to have been written DER 
a poet named Sahrdaya, The main argument given is that the name o 
the work of Anandvardhana is said to be Sahrdayaloka in some plage 
Virkar replies that the conjecture of Sovani is not sUpP E 
by tradition. Moreover the word Sahrdaya was not the first to E 
p y the Karikakara. The Dhvanikára has also used the word n 
instead of the word sahrdaya at two places, All this shows that 
Word Sahrdaya was used to mean a rasika or a literary critic. me a 
pression Sahrdaya used by Mukulabhatta simply meant some T 
like Anandavardhana' or like ‘the Karikakara and Anandavardh™ : 
Even Kane modified his observation when he said that most P 


-« admirers 
bably, Sahrdaya Was a title given to Anandavardhana by his mo 
S.K.De's remark, ‘that there is no need to go beyond this 2 utbor 
ferm in Alankara literature’, has finally been quoted by t° : 
_ in his support.—P.G. 
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qp. Bapat, G.V. :—Hunting—a Royal Sport in Ancient India. 


JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 23-29. 


It provided us with a good deal of information on hunting in 
andent India. Hunting was no longer considered a necessity for man. 
Ithad become a sort of a test of his endurance and skill in using his 
weapons, horsemanship etc. The author discusses two classes of 
hunters-: (i) those, who hunted animals as a matter of necessity such as 
Vyüdhas and Nisadhas, (ii) those, who did so only for récreation such 
askings. Forests were king's property. Therefore Nisadhas etc,, who 
were considered as poachers had no right to kill animals in forests. Even 
princes could not indulge in slaughtering them for food purpose and 
forfun. It further discusses the two ways of hunting prevailing in those 
days - (1) individually and (2) in the from of an organised hunt, King 
and his retinue and chased the animal to be hunted. They were fully 
armed. Weapons used for the purpose of hunting were bow and arrow, 
sword tomara (Javelin), Bhusundi, Gada (mace), mudgara (hammer), 
pasa (noose), cakra, vajra, vagura, Jala, kufaka, pafijra nàdi, Kings were 
not only interested in killing wild animals but also capture them alive 
and keep them in the Zoo — M.R.G. 


324, Bhattacharya, Biswanath :—Sanskrit and Indian Culture. 


VI, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 140-43. 


a Sanskrit (Sams-krtá) stands for Classical Sanskrit, an 

taste, whi A ordinary, form of speech of the scholarly class of chaste 

elaborate J P characterized properly by purity of form. This pure and 

and liyi anguage is called Daivi Vac, and also called Bhasa, a spoken 
ng language, not merely literary. 


T i ee 
cee Scholarly Sarhs-krtá, a purn-vakya, is distinct from the religio- 
ftom th ^ language of the Chandas, an a-paurugeya Sruti-vakya, aud also. 


© Vari D 
- Yatied zonal dialects of the unsophisticated laity. 

The o 

(Gars pe Saris-krtá is rendered into Tibetan also as ragya'-gar 

umi) skad (—bhasa), language of India. 

41 Of different walks of life —uftama speaking Sanskrta, and: 


Yama 
aud adhama speaking zonal Prākrta—understand one another 
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212 Pag 
through inference. The same Sams-krtd of the educated Class i; 
nounced imperfectly by the illiterate, people of the different m To- 
India. Due to carelessness, lethargy, lack of training, etc., Pap of 
difference in speech there is thus an interrelation among the dg 
strata of the society. The same saris-krtá culture has permeate i di 
whole of India. Ordinary people have not been neglected and deis t 
as downtrodden underdogs. Pised 


Our sarhs-krta has spread in Greater India and influenced many 
foreigaers —Maháksatrapa Rudradaman, Hiuen Tsang, Tibetans and 
Western scholars like Max Müller, Bóhtlingk, Roth, Pischel, Geldner 
Whitney, Lüders, Lévi, Wackernagel, Renou, etc.—the horizon i 


growing wider. 


1 
mithu 
rly. ai 
highli 
discu! 


So sams-krta has permeated our life. It chastens our hearts—S,R f 
c of a« 


325, Chakravarti, Bani :—Pracina-yuge Aharyam (Food in Ancient 
Times). (in Sanskrit). 


SSPC, LX, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 20-29. 


The Upanisads, Brahmanas, and Baud. Dh. Sit. say that food is life. 
By food people are born and procreate (Tait. Up.). Without food 
knowledge does not expand; pure food increases power of memory and 
all good qualities (Chhand. Up.). Rgveda condemns him who does not 
give away food (to the hungry). Gift of food is considered to be the 
best gift (Br. Pu.). From ancient times five sacrifices have been prestri 
bed for a house-holder which provide food to living beings, guests, etc. 


I 
of na 
every 
the p 
thele: 
tion 

least 


three 
and t 


Salutary food increases man's growth and harmful food causó 
disease (Ayurveda). Caraka prescribes different foods for diferent 
seasons. Food is the source of strength, giver of good complexion 4 
energy (Susruta), Bhagavad-gita distinguished three kinds of foods: 
Sattvika rajasa and tamasa, each succeeding being inferior to the prec 
ding. Kasyapa Sarhhità, says that food is the cause of sustenance of al | 
living beings. | Yajsiavolkya Samhita says that food cooked in ghee $9 | edo 
not become stale even when kept overnight. | theor 


328, 


Brahma Puróna and Mahabharata praise gift of food which © 
conducive to manifold welfare of the giver. According to Smrtica na ER tion 
foo d should be taken in a lonely and hidden place. Ayurveda has oe 1 
cribed the times of the day for taking food. Sages have also exhort 


_ People about the number of times they should take food in 8 day. Com, 
om^ | 

Gautama, Manu, Narada and Brhaddharma Purana have 2 E ut 

mended the animals whose flesh can be usod as food. Thon Sn 


_ Prescribed the days on 


Which flesh-eating is prohibited.—S.R- 
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Chattopadhyaya, B.D. :—Currency in Early Bengal. 


M 
326. 


S pr 

^ " JIH, LV, Pt II, 1977, pp. 41-60. 

ite this 

ferent See Under Sec. IV 

ed the 

*Spised yy, Dange, S.A. :—Rain and Sex Pairing (Mithuna). 

JASB, 49-50-51, 1974-75-76. pp. 61-71. 

| many 

rand Thescholar gives an elaborate account of the Vedic concept of 

Seg mithuna regarding the natural phenomena of the rainy season particula- 

aU ry. and number of phenomena connected to this season generally. He 
highlights very broadly this mithuna concept through a thorough 
discussion regarding the terms garbha and retas, the typical contribution 

SR. of a couple. 

MET In fact, the Vedic literature has not only copulates rainy phenomena 
of nature but also visualizes a great copulating process in almost 
everywhere in the cosmos, whereas different views may be noticed about 

is life, the personality of couple, their way of union and the fruits, Never- 

t food theless, the primary elements lying under this Vedic concept of copula- 

ry and. tion invariably start from the evaporation of water by the sun, and at 

Cont least goes to the pouring down of the water in the form showers. 

co th Moreover, according to another Vedic concept, originally there are 

etc. tee retodhas, the sun in the heaven, the lightening in the atmosphere 
and the fire on the earth.— A.C.D. z 

causes 328. Dari as 3 

Terent arian, Steven : Gariga and Sarasvati:—An Incidence of Mytho- 

1 and logical Projection. 

gods « 

s Ew. XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 153-66. 

of 

he cone Reno 2000 years, Ganga has been the great river of India, 
theories rcs Tich tradition of myths and magic properties. Many 

: Iegarded h € been offered for the origin of Ganga. Scholars have 

ch P Yaksha er as : (1) a later manifestation of the Mother Goddess, (2) a 

drik, tion of Vrksa devata figure, (3) an assistant to Varuna and personifica- 

ra Ptas; E Waters, (4) a symbol of political empire, specifically the 
at ia Vase as Dvarapalas reflecting the boundaries of the Naga-Bhar- 

Commer, ataka Kingdoms, and (5) a main highway of culture. and 
con Ndoubtedly, the sources of any great legend are manifold. 


E B 
ME Butfo Ga uen. 
S D "iui, rt Gaüeà, the chief influence may have been overlooked. A 


number of tales and qualities attached to the river are also 
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associated with Sarasvati, and after detailed analysis, it is harq 
the conclusion that the image and sanctity of Ganga grows direct 
that of Sarasvati, asa mythological projection of the ancien 
river. 


to resist 
ly from 
t Aryan 


Time and again in the long evolution of Indian myth, many genes. 
logies intersect. Thus itis natural that humans, demons and deities 
may be related to each otherin several ways. Ganga and Sarasvati 
are both born from Brahmà's kamandalu. Both are called Upon for 
various boons and both confer the blessings of an afvamedlig. Both 
again absolve one of sins and sanctify all they come in contact With; for 
both are wives of Dharma, and are referred to conjointly as the two 
hips of Visnu. 


Thus, from the period of the Rgveda through the Puranas, as Saras- 
vati's image fades from the Indian consciousness, more and more of her 
qualities are transferred to Ganga, until a new Sarasvati is born, a new 
river, forever flowing, carrying with ita rich heritage that renews itself 
and all that it touches, — M.C. 


329. Joshi, M.C. :—Archaeology and Indian Tradition —Some Observa- 
tions. 


Pur., No. 8, 1975-76, pp. 98.102. 


See Under Sec. I 


330. Kasinathan, N. :—Sale of Land in the Cola period. 
SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 79-81. 


See Under Sec, IV 


331. Nahata, Agar Chand :—Mewar ke Maha-suputra, Jainacin" 
Jinavarddhana (Jainacarya Jinavarddhana, the Great and pour 
d Son of Mewar). (in Hindi). 


Sod. pat. XXVIII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 25-28. 


In sari. 1436, a child named Ravana was born to Sresthi Araja04 M 
the Mantri branch and his wife Lakhamini in Kailawadpur (Mes 
The boy was greatly impressed by the sermon of the family guris 
Jinsrāja Sūri on renuciation, Consequently, he persisted in De as 
monk and getting the permission of his mother, was initiated ia : ed 
a monk and named Jinavardhana. In sath. 1461, he was confert 
the title of Acarya, and came to be called Jinavardhana Sūti, 
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Thereafter, he roamed the country from place to place for 25 years, 
' «nang his disciples, establishing Jina temples and preaching Jaina 
jnitiatiD8 in the city of Dewalwada, Gujarat, Khambat, Maru-deáa, 
dre Sacaura, Bahadmer, Mahewa, Sagrewa, Malai and Gujarat, 
a e 6, he expired in meditaion after giving instructions to the 


Sangha. 


Acirya Jinavardhana was a great scholar and teacher of influence. 
The temples etc., like the Parsvanatha Temple and Laksmana Vihara, 
established by him exist even today. His own image was made soon after 
is death and installed in Malpura Devakula Pataka. 


He had written several works. A palm-leaf manuscript of his Tatpa- 
ryaparisuddhi is in. the collection Bhand. Orien. Inst, Poona. Among 
other works are Saptapadarthi-vrtti (sar. 1474), the poem Buddha-caritra, 
Sücaura-vira-stavana, Vira-stotra, Pratilekhana-kulaka, Samasya-( Mahi- 
mna)-stotra, and, and in Rajasthani language the Pürva-desa-caitya- 
paripati.—S.R. 


332. Pankaj, Night Qeen :— Co-operation between State and Society 
during Gupta age. 


Bhm, II, No. 4, 1977, pp. 38-45 


It gives an account of the co-operation between State and Society 
during Gupta age. Gupta rulers appear as ideal Hindu monarchs. 
They followed the Smrti traditions in their true forms. They observed 
the rules of Danda-niti. Sukra-niti prescribes tours for the king in his 
kingdom to see whether his subjects are pleased by the staff-officers. 


During the Gupta period, it was an essential royal duty to protect 
the four castes and their regulations. The ceremoinal purity symbolized 
qe Hindu ideal of maintaining varnasramadhar ma. The king was the 
Pcr ofthe Varnas. It was his duty to look after the proper and 

fo Conduct of the people. Each caste had to perform its natural 

a The king conducted public affair personally. The example of 

T fee Was followed by his ministers, feudatories, relations and even 

The a Subjects. Grants were made to groups as large as 1000 P 

reatest _ Of the state was to favour the virtuous and punish the wicked; 
™MPortance was attached to justice. 


n Society anq state were reparate entities and independent organiza- 
Brera he state did not interfere with social activities and organizations, 
Welf Y, but did so when it was absolutely necessary for the public 
Pomp tate and society both were the co-operating agencies for the 
nof common weal, —M.R.G. ONE 
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333. Pou, Saveros and Jenner, Philip N. :—Les cpap ou « codes 
duite<khmers UI Cpap kin cau. (The cpap or khmer 
conduct). (in French). 


de COR. 
code 0j 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977. pp. 167-216. 


The author gives the original text Cpap’ kūn cau, Phnompesh. Sen 
Nguon Huot, 1966 with French translation and transliteration in ROM 
script alongwith a brief comparison with other three codes of conduct 
Some interesting articles of the code are as follows: 3 


31. “Oh children ! Reflect well and concentrate your thoughts on 
your own protection. Don't profit from your high position. Don't 
commitan excess dueto greed. Don't oppress others, and don't act 
against dharma.” 


41. “The wise men talk of three vices—the first is that of women 
the second is that of wine the third is that of gambling. 


68. “Itis difficult to find true words It is difficult to find a heart 
capable of detaching totally from sentiments. It is difficult to remember 
the good deeds done by others, It is difficult to become a mother and 
a father for others," —N.D.G. 


334. Rao, Nagswara G. :—Why Sanskrit Words in the Waste 
Land ? 


EW, XXVI, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 631-37. 


_ Eliot himself has acknowledged his debt to Indian thought by 
which his poetry was influenced. Though Waste Land has been most 
Persistently discussed, the significance of the seven Sanskrit words has 
been questioned and their relevance doubted by critics like Pond, 

a George Williamson and others, while Dr. Leavis approves their use. For 
Elizabeth Drew, the words remain abstract ideas", none of them being 
‘transfigured into a redeeming symbol.” 

Eliot ends his poem with the four words— Datta, Dayadhvam, Dam 
yata and Santi. 


___ Almost all the critics have gone for wide of the mark in interp’™ 
ting the four Sanskrit words. No critic regarded Ganga, Hits 
and DA as Sanskrit, perhaps because they did not give any SONUS. 
the illusion of understanding. These seven Sanskrit words, 8° a 


z the 
E Meaning of the poem, proved to bea stumbling block 


sd tsa lb e CHR O PUE a duet ao re Siem c ee eT 
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what exactly do the words convey ? Eliot uses Sanskrit words be- 

se the tenor of the poem calls for such authentic use; and the vehicle 
he allusive technique as much demands as it accommodates the 
B Sanskrit words with their characteristic meanings and associa- 
iod integral to them. In translation, they would have lost their 
spiritual identity and the air of specific origin of a great tradition as 
well as forfeited the whole wealth of evocative power and emotive 
value so appropriate to the texture of the verse and so indispensable to 


the intention of the poem. 


Eliot has dropped the details od deva, manusya aud asura associated 
with these words, and imparted a full human significance to the entire 
mesage. The changes he made are based on the high philosophical 
basis provided by Sankara. He says : ‘‘Other than men, there are neither 
gods nor demons...... Those who are predominantly selfish are men. In 
the same way, men who are inclined to cruelty and to inflict pain are 
demons... he same men, if they acquire self-control and overcome 
the other two defects, are eligible to be styled as gods.” 


Broken as these fragments are, they form a pattern of meaning. 
Everyone of these instances presupposes the wisdom which dawns after 
realization in a context similar, if not identical, to the present one. 
They indicate the rebirth of hope in the decadence of the waste land. 


Santi is purposely repeated thrice to indicate the absolute three- 
dimensional peace resulting from a freedom from all disturbances 
adkyatmikam, adhidaivikam and adhibhautikam. The aesthetic signifi- 
cance of closing the poem with Santih has hardly been noticed by critics, 
both Indian and European. 


din As regards the words Ganga and Himavant, Eliot is right in discar- 
8 the two debased anglicized forms Ganges and Everest. For, neither 


ey dero 
and all the Sacred and metaphysical associations embedded in Ganga 
Himayant — S. R. : 


335, 
Samal, J «K. :— 4 Study of the Cultural Development in Orissa. 


J 
HR, XVIII, No, 2, 1976. pp. 43-53. 


^ue Ganga age in Orissa (1118 - 1435) marks an important 

u Succes, her cultural history. Anantavarma Chodagangadeva and 

Ba OS Who are usually styled *Imperial Gangas' extended the 

Dur 9 ik "ver wide regions of the coastal area from the lower 

the torch © Bhagirathi to that of Godavari. For three centuries kept 
as 


weno bright by successfully resisting invasions from 
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economic prosperity and state patronisation of art and letters gave 337. 
impetus to the creative and intellectual spirit of the people and thi 
created a congenial soil for cultural progress. Y 
In this age Oriya language took its concrete and enriched modern A 
shape. Number of inscriptions and literary works as the sample of the stands 
language are available of that time. Some really great and creative have 
writers contributed to Sanskrit literature in considerable, as Kaviraj The 
Viśvanātha, the famous author of Sahirya-darpona, Jayadeva, the author covers 
of Gitagovind Vidyadhar, the author of Ekavall, Satananda Acarya astror 
the author of Ratnamālā Sankhadhara, the author of Aryàsaptoíati, icono. 
Sambhukara Vajapeyi, the author of Smrti Samucaya, Bhàskarácürya and ci 
the author of Bijaganita and Lilavati and Sridhrasvàmi, the commentator India. 
of Bhagvadgita also produced valuable compositions which add to the 
glory of the medieval Sanskrit literature of India. A 
. all tl 
The diverse elements of Saivism, Saktism, Vaisnavism, Buddhism, gathei 
Jainism and the primitive cult were synthesised into one—‘Jagannath that t 
cult' and the theory of its vaishnava origin was emphasised. comp 
belief 
The famous Jagannath temple, temples of Bhubaneévara and the He gi 
celebrated sun temple of Konark are the fine examples of Orissa art and as coc 
architecture of Ganga age. Music and dance became the vital part of chara 
the culture, Vayu 
Thus the Ganga period marks the high watermark of the culture 4 
of medieval Orissa, rather whole of India, —K.C.V. but h 
Tefers 
Bhisn 
336. Sharma, P.V. : Identification of Lavali. Ms 
A / 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 390-400. | Comp 
i perta; 
: It discusses Lavali, a plant mentioned in Sanskrit literature, E M 
j grows in Eástern and South-Western region. Its fruits were used p ; T 
i With lavanga, ela, kakkola etc. with betel leaves as mouth le in we 
agent. Plant bas got white and fragrant flowers which oe old, ite 
winter, Its fruit is bitter in taste, It tempted to take kapuka; Er TNA 
Gacinia Species, Eugenia or Syzygium species Myristica Specie? “aie 
Species as Lavali. Substance called Harfarevadi' (cicca ac ae the H 
Merill) is also taken as Lavali. Butithas no fragrance O! 2 to the for th 
Itis a climber (Lata) and Lavaliis also said a lata. Ad jat Rath. 


author Lavaliis similar to Lavanga. In this way it has got al m 
affinity with Lavahga and it may be a short form of DAR 
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431 Shastri, Ajay Mitra :—Sanskrit Literature known to Al-Birüni. 


UHS, X, 1975, pp. 111-138. 


Abü-Rayhàn Muhammed Ibn Ahmed al-Biruni (973-1048 A.D.) 
stands in a class by himself among the ancient foreign travellers who 
have bequeathed to the posterity accounts of their visits to India. 
The range of Al-Birünr's work is extraordinarily comprehensive and 
covers such subjects as religion and philosophy, grammar and metrics, 
astronomy and astrology, and weights and measures, iconometry and 
iconography, Veda and Dharmasastra, geography and chronology, etc. 
and consequently his work became an encyclopaedia on information of 
India. 


Al-Biriini had naturally no access to the Vedic Samhitàs himself and 
all that he tells about them is obviously based on the information 
gathered from the Pandits consulted by him. He was aware of the fact 
that there are eighteen Puranas which he describes as of human origin 
composed by so called rsis, while he mentions the traditional Indian 
belief that the Veda is not a human work but comes from God Himself, 
He gives the nomenclature of the four Vedas. He speaks of the Puranas 
ascodes of Hindu tradition but often complains of their unscientific 


character, He seems to have personally consulted Aditya-Purana the 
Vayu and Matsya-Purana. 


í AlBirüni does not appear to have gone through the Ramdyana 
ùt had much more reliable knowledge of the Mahabharata which he 
Tefers to as Bharata. The Gita which constitutes a section of the 


imaparvan of the Mahabharata, does not appear to have been known 
© Arabs before Al-Birüni. 


qus us mentioned twenty Smrtis which are represented as 
Pertainin Y twenty sons of Brahman. He also mentioned several works 
0 iE the extensive philosophical literature of the Hindus. He 
Sciences at of grammar and metrics which are auxiliary to the other 

»the former held the first place in the estimate of tbe Indians 
context m fully aware of the importance of prosody in the Indian 
Metre, "Majority of scientific works in India were composed in 


A-Brà T 1 " z 
the taes Was primarily a mathematician and astronomer. To him, 
for th i A ère good mathematicians and astronomers and had regards 
Matheo 4 Scholars. He consulted the works of as many as 40 

[Cians and astronomers, : 


Al-birnn; 
CU also mentions Caraka a well known Hindu work on 
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medicine. He intended to translate the Pafica-Tantra into Arab 
Whether he carried out his desire is not known. ic. 


It is indeed very surprising how could it be possible for one 


3 5 E A Single 
man, particularly a foreigner belonging toa nation dreaded and hated 
by the Indian people to persue personally all the important Works on 


such a great variety of subjects. —A.D.W. 


338. "Vajpeyi, Raghavendra : -Brhaspati on the Emergence of Land- 
owning Brühmana Community. 


ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 181-87. 


The author makes the four Barhaspatya verses quoted by Bàlambatta 
as the basis of his study of the nature and effects of the emergence of 
the land-owning Brahmana community. The above verses are the only 
source of information which indicates that during the closing years of 
the 3rd century or in the early decades of the 4th century a new class of 
Brahmana land-owners had emerged a powerful and influential section 
of the society. Very probably this class of Brahmanas would have been 
responsible for the beginning of feudalism in ancient India. Brhaspati’s 
dictum of non-payment of state dues by the Brahmanas suggests that 
there should have been some method of ascertaining that whether or not 
a particular Brahmana was entitled to own land. We have reasons to 
believe that the class of neo-rich Brahmanas who were exempted from 
payment of state dues were responsible for many economic and social 
tensions. The germs of decay of the kingdom had been implanted by 
the ruler who would have allowed the Brahmanas sa to become a land- 
Owning community as the concessions would have badly affected the 
state’s revenue Sources.— P,G. 


339. Vatsyayan, Kapila :—Jottings on Indian Culture. 


IH, XXVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 5-16. 


: The paper is a review article of “A Cultural History of Ind n" 
edited by A.L. Basham. The thirty-five chapters are choronologicélly 
giided into four parts, namely :—The Ancient Heritage; The ^£ i 
Muslim Domians : Challenges and Response; The Coming of me y 
and India and the World Outside. The Volume presents a politico-eco". 
mic studies relating to a particular period followed by developments s 
religion. The last chapters of each of the first three parts are er. 
to developments in Science, art and architecture, music and prs 
there is little or no attention drawn to the contribution of se 
Other areas of living which may demand inclusion in study of ma y the 
‘Also there is a near total absense of developing a theme, gee 
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ntribution of so-called tribal India in the making of this great culture 
5 Brabmanical India, both of the past and present, Amongst the areas 
which have not been touched are of ‘Theatre’ and ‘Dance’ and of 
technology of pre-Industrialized India. The most significant area which 
pas been slurred over in this volume is the contribution of the vast 
millions of India. Still the varieties, and will be sumptuous for one who 
cannot wade through a sizeable body of primary and secondary source 
material.—P.G. 


340, Vinay Kumar : —Portrait of Life in India as Drawn from the Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea. 


VJOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 401-06. 


Periplus (Pp) conveys the erroneous impression that ancient Indians 
were a tribal people, and the country inland from Barygaza (Broach) 
is inhabited by Aratti, Arachosii, Gandaraei and Pocalais; identified by 
Schoff as the people of Panjab, Kandahara, Gandhara and Puskalavati. 


Periplus does not refer to Indian castes which are the basis of Indian 
social organization. It mentions only three kings : Nambanus, the ruler 
of Syrestrene (Saurastra); elder Saraganus; and Sandares. Nambanus 
cannot be Nahapana, as identified by Schoff, because his dates 41 and 
46 are A.D. 119 and 124 according to Saka era, while Periplus’ most 
probable date is A.D. 60. Fabricius in his German edition of Pp, 
identifies Nambanus with Sanabares, the successor of Gondophernese 
(AD. 45). It is not impossible for Sanabares to have ruled over 
s in A.D. 60. Pp found the port of Callienna (Kalyana) much 
s ed in times of Sandares, identified with Sundara Satakarni. This 

Ws that western coast had fallen of weak Satavahana rulers. 


uie ding to Pp, the flourishing ports were Barygaza (Broach), 
Upatma RAI RD) and Auppara (Sopara) on the West coast and 
merchant adras and Masalia) (Masulipatam) on the east coast. Indian 
Italy ang epa ucted a flourishing trade through these ports with Egypt, 
itice (ie «°c The main items were sesame oil, honey from a reed- 
~~» Sugar from the sugarcane), cloth from animal skin, cotton, slik 


ad musl 
in. Mustard oil is not mentioned. 


TA a that Roman gold coins were exchanged at a profit with 
Ina; Porar Coins. This does not seem to be correct in view of the 
Adia in ex Roman historian deploring the drain of Roman gold to 
fte di ere E ange for luxury goods. Pp does not seem to have noticed 
fgs bis Dt fruits and vegetables and sweets of India. Mango, grapes, 


E ? ana: ; 
: Bourg We 3, ctc., were common fruits, and lotus stalk (bisa) and bottle 


* vegetables. From the ports pearls, diamonds and 
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Next to 
© sang 


sapphires were exported. About means of recreation, Pp says 
nothing, except for a reference to the import of singing boys aH 
at Nambanus’ court. 


Italian wines were popular at Broach. Pp. does not speak of Indian 
wines like sure, masara, and parisruta, As regards religion, there i; 
only an oblique reference to Goddess Parvati, who is believed to have 
lived in Comari (Cape Comorin) and bathed there.—S.R. 
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4. Bénisti, Mireille :-—4 Propos du Triratna (A Note about Triratna) 
(in French). 


BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 43-82. 


Triratna or “‘three Jewels" stand for the Buddhist-Trinity Buddha, 
Dharma and Sarhgha. The present article is an elaborate discussion of 
the three protections viz, —Buddham saranam gacchami, Dharmam 
Saranan gacchami and Sangham Saranam as reflected in Buddhist 
literature, and Graeco Buddhic Art. The authoress traces references 
from A.K. Coomarasvamy, J. Marshall and A. Foucher and adds nine- 
teen plates illustrating designs from Sarnath, Padanav hills, Bodhgaya, 
Bharut, Safici Bráhnapuri, Mathura, Taxila and other important places. 
On theone hand, it mentions the first merchants to take shelter of 
Triratna (Tapussu and Bhallka) first woman (Sujata), first tree (haritakt), 
first animal (Mucilinda, the king of Nagas) and on the other hand des- 
cribes all the sculptural symbols relevant to Triratna like the trisila, 
the wheels (dharmacakra) etc. —N.D.G, 


342. Bhattachary, Pandit  Bidhubhusan :—Ksanabhangavada (in 
Bengali), 


OH, XXI, No, 1, 1973, pp. 55-76. 


eee article is continued from the preceding one published in the 


e ; ; ; : 
S T Volumes in which the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness as 
‘Pounded b 4 


antaraksit y Santarakéita in Tattvasamgaraha has been explained, 
lomentar a believes that all objects are by their very mature ' 
amalasila for which there is no need to imagine casual factors, 
Admitted p d his Pafijikarika has mentioned four different views 
of T he acaryas of Vaibhasika school of Buddhism, namely that 
Shosaka Bec Who is propound of bhavanyathavada, Bhadanta 
dits 9 postulates the theory of Laksananyathavada, Vasumitra 

s in avasthānyathāvāda, Buddhadeva who propounds 

4 Red These have been explained and critically exam- 
influen a expresses the opinion that the Vaibhasikas were 
33 ced by the Sarhkhya yoga theory of three-fold parinama 

e, NPlained by Patafijali in Su. 15 of Vibhutipada, and 
nays a views have been severely criticised by Santaraksita who is 
in, The author has given a gist of all Buddhist criticism of e 


* 
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. glamour of Buddhist viharas started fading out.—S.R- 
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their opponent's views on K$anabhaügavada.—D.B.S, 


343. Das, D.R. :—Ratnagiri School : Its Origin. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp. 427-31. 


Inthe history of Buddhism, Orissa has a place unique in Le. 
tance. Agoka’s Edicts at Dhauli and Jangada were indirectly intended to 
attract people to the religion of Buddha. 


When Cedis came to power, patronage to Buddhism ceased, but it 
did not disappear altogether. In the Sth cent., it was the Prevailing 
religion in Bhuvane$vara when it finally gave way to Saivism, but it 
lingered however feebly in other parts of Orissa. 


Then from the 7th cent., flourishing centres of Buddhism began to 
spring almost simultaneously following the line of the Asian range of hills 
at Baudha, Baneswarnasi, Lalitagiri, Udayagiri, Ratnagiri, Chauduar, 
Kbadipada, Solampur, Ayodhya (Balasore Dist.) and Khiching, 
indicating a tendency to concentrate in the Cuttack-Jajpur region. 


_ The art of the times is strikingly fresh and characterised by move- 
ment in the best of the traditions of the Gupta period. Excavations at 
Sirpur, the ancient capital of Kosala, have proved that it was a strong 
centre of Mahayana Buddhism during the early mediaeval period, 
The architecture of the Buddhist monasteries and relics bear a striking 
resemblance with those from Nalanda. The link of Kosala with 
Magadha was established by the marriage of Somavarsi Harsagupta 
with Vasata, the daughter of Maukhari Suryavarman of Magadha. 
During the reign of their son Mahāśivagupta, Sirpur became a strong 
centre of Mahāyāna Buddhism, which in its train brought the leg 
of the Gupta art as developed by the Eastern School. The sculptu fs 
and bronzes from Sirpur have undisguised affiliation with similar objects 


from Nālandā. Sirpur School ceased with the fall of the Somavais!, 
m sustain® 


... tQ Orissa 
all later art of Kosala. Sirpur in Kosala and Ratnagiri in One 


Suggest that at both places, the Vajrayana form of B 
practice, The identity in visual representations of image 
Ratnagiri and Sirpur shows that Gupta plastic tradition traVe *. g 
Magadha to Orissa through Kosala, The flowing grace importe tnagitl 
a sensitive and summary modelling endows the Lalitagitr ive 
figures with a loveliness and linear freedom which the scv'P™. rained 
certainly derived from Sirpur. The link must have been 997 

through a number of relay stations on the Kosala-Orissa highway: 


s b 
led fro? 


: á the 
From the tenth cent. onwards, Buddhism began to decline 9^ 
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344, Duquenne, Robert :—Heterodox Views on the Elements According 
to Buddhist Testimonies. 


JIBS, XXVI, No. 2, 1978, pp. 1075-73. 


Discusses the theory of Elements as found in the Buddhist Texts. 
First is the theory of six elements (sad dhdtavah) viz., earth, water, fire, 
wind, space and knowledge, then four elements as found in certain 
Nikaya texts, such as earth, water, fire and wind. Theravada Buddhists 
come very near to the Lokayata tradition. Ajitake$a Kambli, Pakudha 
Kaccáyana or Purana Kasyapa too had similar views as the Materialists. 
The Sankhya and the Vaisesika views have also been alluded to in this 
connection. — D.B.S. 


345. Gupta, Rita :— Certain Aspects of the Causal Theories of the 
Buddhist, Hume and Mill: A Comparative Study. 


IPQP, V, No. 3, 1978 pp. 319-35. 


The Buddhist denial of permanent substance precludes the concepts 
of ‘agents’ and ‘production.’ According to them, the presence or ' 
absence of certain conditions or events are responsible for the 
appearance of certain other events. This formula represents the idea 
of ‘constant conjunction.’ Santaraksita and Kamalaśīla say, if things 
or persons are series of momentary existence, they have no time to 
Produce anything, There is nothing called 'production' in reality. An 
event only arises depending on certain other conditions (Pratitya- 
‘amutpada). According to them, “what happens is that the effect 
Sn: atthe second moment through its dependence upon the cause 
ae had come into existence at the first moment, and had not yet 
ee There is nothing called ‘causal efficacy’. Hume, too, 
M the idea of eliminating. ‘causal efficacy’. He says that we 

e M experience of such a thing as power or efficacy. As to 
Commend on that our will exerts its force, he says that both the 
nen of the will over the body and thought are extremely 
vill, dh We cannot move certain organs like the Jiver by our 
oft RM conceive at all how the will commands the idea. Hume 
telated ms to cause and effect as parts of single event which are 

Unwarying sequence. 


ate zt ao Tclations are equivalent to those of unvarying sequence. 
this Mi  PPOSe that night is the cause of the day and vice versa? To 
filled jp Polhted out that certain additional conditions need to be ful- 
} “be hos ay is to follow night always, e.g., existence of the sun above 

_ Where ga, > 2° Opaque medium between the sun and part of the earth 


O; 
da; ; 
Yis to appear, etc. In the case of causation, Mill argues, the 
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consequent will have to follow the antecedent under all circumstance 
$5 


and this is possible if it follows unconditionally. of Merit 
Santaraksita add Kamalasila did not consider causation simply to us, K 
consist in a connection between pairs of single events. The complexity re 
ofa causal situation becomes evident if we study the four Pratyayas 
and six hetus which are described next.--S.R. n 
The 
346, Habito, Ruben L.F.:—'Conversion'— Buddhist and Christian bharana 
Terminology. and Mss 
and Gov 
JIBS, XXIV, No. 1, 1975, pp. 488-86. of Paric 
Vol, VI, 
The Mahayana Sitralamkara (a Yogacàra Vijfüanavada text) uses 
the term asraya paravrtti, literally meaning ‘conversion of foundation,’ W. K 
signifies transformation of ordinary being into Buddha. This is 
essentially a religious experience. The key term a$raya which actually 2 
has as many as nine connotations signifies foundation or basis or ground D 
that supports beings in their existence, and in the Vijfianavàda it means t i 
alayavijfíána. Therefore asrayaparüvrtti means transformation in m s 
conversion from a defiled foundation of existence to an undefiled pure jns 
foundation which is the same as the state of being of Buddha, techni- EO a 
cally called dharmakaya. Against this Buddhist background, the author em i i 
examines the Christian concept of Metonia which has frequently aes 
been mentioned in the New Testament with a view to show their fs mM 
similarity.—D.B.S OS 
existènce 
i by poi 
347. Igarashi, Myoho :— On the Reliefs of Eternity and Presence in the eee 
Two Kinds of Merit—Transference in ‘Oso’ and ‘Genso’. atgumer 
triticism 
i JIBS, XXVI, No. 2, 1978, pp. 1056-51. Harivar, 
t : j Apari- Pendah 
$ eere are two kinds of Merit Transference described in the e Hariyar, 
n mitayus sūtra (Sukhavati-Vyiha), first developed by Vasubandhu ( e Soryasri 
cent. A.D... One is to transfer one's merit of practices to other Ps d Valuable 
in the phase of going forward to the Pure Land where Amitabha B" etween 
exists, the other is to transfer one's merits of the Pure an P 
others in the phase of returning to this mundane world in o 3S0, L 
save the sentient beings. Vasubandhu has described five-fold prat: E 


such as worship, invoking of the name etc. to rebirth in the Pure hese 


Shirnan and Dornan who inherited these traditions, develope The 4 
Concepts in Oso and Genso and gave a detailed account of nem ba f 

author then discusses the forty-eight vows which Amitübha pues pow pt 
Said to have vowed and fulfilled to save all the beings. o ornat Dam 


fhese original vows have figured differently in the works 9 
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of Merit 


who have given their own interpretations yis-y-vis the two kinds 
Transference. —D.B.S. 


D. oin Katsuhiko :—Bhatta Narasiriha's Sarasvatikanthabha- 
e rana vyakhya (11-2). 


JIBS, XXIV, No. 1, 1975, pp. 507-500. 


The author has given the ciritically edited text of  Sarasvati- Kanthà- 
parana Vyakhya by Bhatta Narasimha on the basis of published texts 
qnd Mss. of the Vyàkhyà available with the Kerala University Mss. library 
' and Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. The textis in continuation 
| of Pariccheda Y & II—1 which is to be published in Buddhist Studies 
Vol, VI, by International Buddhist Association.—D.B.S. 


449, Katsura, Shorju :—Harivarman on Sarvastivada. 
JIBS, XXVI, No. 2, 1978, pp. 1063-58, 


Discusses Harivarmana’s (c 250-350 A.D.) analysis of the Sarvastivada 
(the doctrine of all exists) as found in his Tattva Siddhi. Harivarman 
begins his analysis with questions and answers. Vasubandhu (c 400-480 
A.D.) summarises the four arguments set forth. by the Sarvastivadins to 
prove that dharmas exist in his Abhidharmakoga. Since the arguments 
ae similar to that propounded by opponents of Harivarman, the 
author comes to the conclusion that they must be Sarvastivadins. This 
5 confirmed by Sanghabhadra who has given similar definition of 
Misténce: Harivarman criticises the Sarvastivadin's definition of existence 
Ende out the possibility of consciousness of non-existent object 
cee aliationa), The author then goes to reproduce the 
wee adduced by the Sarvastivadins in reputing Harivarman’s 
Hativarm He then gives twenty points of argument in Tattva Siddhi.. 
mm des to and refutes four types of Sarvastivada viz., of the 
ativarman p ss Sankhyas and the Naiyayikas. This shows that- 
Wastivadg Mass well acquainted with the controversy over oS 
Valuable in a His reasoning resembles that of Maudgalyāyana. He gives: 
tween th Mation on the doctrinal development of Sarvastivadins 

e time of the Mahabibhasa and Vasubandhu.—D.B.S. 


a 35 3 
E 0, Lida, Shotaro ane 


Tow k at Visual Mode in 
Buddhist Tradition oward. a Second looks Med 


Us. 
" XXVI, No. 2, 1978,-pp. 1057-52. 


d by Don Gerrand, the American Society in this century is- 


; I y ditate 
3 influenced by the two concepts of the East Yiz.» meditation — 
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and visualisation. The concept of ‘Visualisation’ wags deve] 


Buddhist tradition over centuries in all countries where Buddhism ae in | ilic a 
ed,e.g. China, Japan, Tibet and India, It is said that Teo Ours. Y de VM 
(1357-1419 A.D.) visualised in a dream a sage of bluish Rum uM 
blessed him, which led him to study Buddhapilita’s comme; i ms UM 
is said to have met Lama Umapa who initiated him into the ae He ously, 18 
of the method of directly perceiving Mafijuéri to receive inst des 
z ; E : E TUCtions Bare 
directly from the Bodhisattva, as Dignàga is said to have in the Nanc 
Naropa, the dean at the Nalanda University, is said to have estate * m 
his contact with his Guru Tilopa through this visionary ier 1 | HUM 
Mañjuśarī is said to appear before Tsongkhapa in Lhasa, dictate "m i vis the 
verses, describing meditative themes of the Mahayana 3 T. 
. which ex: 
: instigi 
The person who desires to have this ‘visualisation’ is required to a 
chant certain mystic words or syllabes, perform certain mental and history p 
physical acts which are described under the ‘Practice of the Four the part c 
Foundations’, There is clear reference to the practice of ritual for the root 
‘visualisation in the famous verse ‘Isshim Yoku Kenbutsu’ of the Lotus provoked 
Sütra, which means ‘wish to see the Buddha’. The author has concluded Bareau's 
by looking at the concept of ‘Visualisation’ from the modern psychiatric | more rea 
perspective. —D.B.S. | 
| Tos 
351. Mallnaun, Marie Thérèse :— Un Aspect de Sarasvati dans le Tantra | ftom Dij 
Bouddhique (An aspect of Sarasvati in Buddhist Tantra). (in French). | wakhyan 
sang-and 
BEFEO, LXIII, 1976, pp. 369-74. Sathmiti 
"garding 
In Hinduism Sarasvati is regarded as the sacred river personified cussed 
the goddess of eloquence and knowledge etc, But in Buddhist Tantra 
she is depicted in different colours and different forms. The writer 333, Ni 
compares a few aspects of Sarasvati in Buddhist Tantra. In MaBjuv" 
Mandala, Pandara has three faces, red (centre) blue (right), white (left) EN 
: and six hands. In Yamari Mandala, Vajra Sarasvati bas three A. 
1 ON black (right), white (left) and holds swords and skulls rit ix 
4 ! ands. This difference comes simply from the peaceful attitude ons ! 354 
in Mañjuvajra Mandala and terrible aspectin Yamāri Mandala Ne Eo 
t 5 5 Pai igins: 
i 352. Nattier, Janice J. & Prebish, Charles S. :—Mahasamghika Ones JI 
| The Beginnings of Buddhist Sectarianism. Th 
i e 
HR, XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 237-72. [T 
wag the | darn, 
* i Was generally accepted that the great schism s red EM 
Aa ae and Sthavira nikayas of early Indian Buddi ae ami f t Wisdo 
c famous council held at Vaiáali in 100 A.N. (after 77 oint) 3 Dig t 


that the issue of separation was the famous dafa-vastüni (te P 
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RAG] 


Ped in 
OUrish. 
khapi 


monastic behaviour. Hofinger's well known Etude sur la concile 
fp Vaisali (1946) demonstrated quite Clearly that, in fact, the notorious 
eism had nothing at all to do with the Vaisali council. Nowhere in 

gy of the Vinaya council accounts that Hofinger presents so meticul- 


| ilicit 


à T. ously, is such a schism mentioned. 

/Sterjes SOAM A 

Ictions Bareau maintains that another council held at Pataliputra under 
€ past, the Nandin ruler Mahapadma, convened in 137 A.N. resulting in the 
blished grat schism and precipitated by the Mahàádeva's five theses. The 
lethod, authors of this article maintain firstly that Mahadeva had nothing to do 


sixteen | withthe primary schism between the Mahàsárghikas and Sthaviras, 

which emerged in a later historical period in the sectarian movement 
: by instigating an already existing internal schism in the Mahasammghika 
red to shool, Second, that the sole cause of the initial schism in Buddhist 
al and history pertained to matters of Vinaya, and Tepresents a reaction on 
Four the part of the future Mahasarhghikas to the unwarranted expansion of 
Jal for the root Vinaya text on the part of the future Sthaviras (who, so doing, 
Lotus provoked the schism they were diligently seeking to avert). Finally, 
cluded Bareau’s date 137 A.N. is less certain and that 116 A.N. isa significantly 
hiatric more reasonable date to maintain for the schism. 


To support this, widely varying traditional accounts of the schism 


Tantra tom Dipavarhsa, Samaya-bhedoparacana-cakra, Nikaya-bheda-vibhanga- 


ench). | IUE Abhidharma-maha-vibhasa-Sastra, San. louen hiuanyi of Kit- 
La EM Sáriputrap rccha-sütra are given, and Theravadin, Sarvastivadin, 
| CM Mahasathghika, non-Mahasathghika (Mahadeva controversy 
sided, | ‘hore a points relating to disciplinary laxity) sources are 
antra Ud 
writer 33 wi. 
1vajra Niyogi, Puspa :—Gunda—A Popular Buddhist Goddess. 
(left) E 
sre W, XXVII, Nos, 1-4, 1977, pp. 299-305. 
in her 
gods See Under Sec. I1. 
D.G. 354, Osk ` 3 z 
3L Aliko :— What is meant by destroying the Alayavijfiana. 
gins JIB 
S, XXVI, No. 2, 1978, pp. 1069-64. 
| he 
| ow 3 ; 
| i Cause ns Samgraha Sastra states that ‘the alayavijfiana is the 
the 1 d bes if one pach all afflictions (klega) arise. It however ex- 
| E m dey PEE ns good dharmas. If one attains the eyes of the 
: ad f te RUM s the Four Noble Truths, the alayavijfiana is positively 
y) of 1 hs dom to m. text states at another place—by an increase in 
the gy Ye Tathata, with the achievement of the anirvartantya 


Glayayjin~ |. 
JaVifRang is cut off, the quality and attribute of the 
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uncnlightend are transformed or cast aside, and thereby layays; 
isextinguished. Itis thus clear that the destruction of Glayavifinn rendi 
not what should be aimed at, efforts should be made to destroy 
potentialities (bīja) of aflictons and false knowledge. Sthirmati, in i 
commentary on the Trimsika Vijfiapti Karika, has stated that one should n 
strive to attain the state in which the mind comes to abide in its natura] duty 
state, when one does not discriminate; it is the state of NON-Perception 
because one does not recognise the object, neither inside nor outside 
his mind. But the Nirnaya Samgraha Sastra and the Yogacara-bhim. the € 
§astra give the actual way for effecting such destruction which have been 
given in this article.—D.B.S. m 
355. Pas, Julian F. :—Shan-Tao’s Interpretation of the Meditative 

Vision of Buddha Amitayus. md 
HR, XIV, No. 2, 1974, pp. 96-166. pn 
In the first century B.C. a Buddhist bhakti movement with folle 
Amita Buddha as the central cult object arose in N.W. India or in whic 
Central Asia and it reached China in the early centuries A.D. The Nin 
Sukhàvati-Vyüha Sütra was the source of inspiration of this popular 
movement which met with great success in China. This text was 357. 
translated many times and during the Sui-T'ang period (6-7th cent) at 
least four commentaries were written, two more followed during the 
Suhg dynasty. Ch'ang-an, Shan-tao (613-681) one of the three 
patiarchs of the Pure Land school in China wrote an extensie 
commentary on the kuan-wri-liang shou-Foching (Chinese commentary 
on the Sanskrit text Amitayur-Buddhanusmrti Sūtra by Shan-tao) , the 
which various meditative practices leading to the experience of vision es 
the Buddha or Bodhisattva in the form of Amita Bodhisattva have E: Acc 
described. The author analyses the contents of Sütra text T vata 
thereafter discusses Shan-tao's contribution in interpreting | Chi; 
i text —D.B.S. : Used 
$ t Thea 
356. Pou, Saveros and Jenner, Philip N. :—Les Cpap ?' e : Viey 
: Conduite (Khmers cpap or khmer Code of Conduct). (in Fren “(th 
exar 
BEFEO, LXV, No. 2, 1975, pp. 361-402. ai 
with the 
In an earlier issue of BEFEO LXIV the authors dealt EU a 358. 
code of conduct of Khmer Buddhists. The present ar psit 
exposition of another text viz, cpap phseñ-phseň of Buddbis , Aftt 
Phnompenh, 1967, 3rd edition which dates back to 1609 es soil 
an introduction the authors quote the original text in wit) 
: its Roman transliteration and French translation SUPP Qr 


footnotes, 
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There are 52 $lokas in the text. A few interesting $lokas are 
endered below in English from the French translation ; 
I 


Rana j 

‘oy "s 1, Ob, You all good people, this is a work composed according to 

in bis pali texts, 2 treatise containing the essence of Dharma, the imperative 

Should duty. 

natural 

ception ^ 2, Do not believe in foreigners, do not believe in ascetics, listen to 

Outside the discourses and recommendations of your parents, 

-bhümi- 

ve been 30. Consider the case of a good husband, having a wife and a 
happy home, docile children, obedient to the orders of their father. 

ditative The venom of different snakes, the corn of arhinoceros...the tusks of 


an elephant can be neutralised by ‘mantras’ but the venom of the words 
of an idiot which spreads like fire cannot be annihilated by ‘mantra’. 


52. He who has the chance to hear it, he who has the chance to 


t a follow it, he who has the chance to meditate on the essence of Dharma 
, The which constitutes a code of conduct, he will aquire the power to attanin 
sopulat Nirvana.— N.D.G. 
xt was 3 
ES at 357. Tokiwa, Gishin :— The Concept Shin-fugy&, as Expounded in the 
ff the Lankavatara-sütra. 
> three 
tensive JIBS, XXIV, No. 1, 1975, pp. 513-508. 
s i mi . . 
o) in Quoting from the record of Zen Master Lin-Chi-l-Hsün in which 
ie t UE 
ion df d e term "Shii-fugyf/" has been used in the sense of ‘lacking in confi- 
e bei ‘nce in one’s Original Self? or “not abiding in one's true Self”. 
xt and According to the author, he quotes parallel passages from the Lanka- 
g ee Sūtra, a Sanskrit Mabayana text which was translated into 
ee thrice around 443 A.D. The Sanskrit text, Lankavatara Sutra 
aus due expression ‘lacking in Sraddha’ which according to the author 
des Č ee lacking in confidence in one’s Original Self’. In this connection 
ch). “(th of D.T. Suzuki who translated the term ‘lacking in Sraddha as 
eee Who assume something out of nothing” have been critically 
í Wand the author has come to the conclusion that Sraddha means 
th the °t ‘confidence in one's Original Selfi—D.B.S. — | 
+. al ; à; 
ai $ vamaguchi, Esha :—Aérama and Dharma: ‘An Explanation of 
Amt X e Life of Sakyamuni as Agramika. 
sn ; JIBS, XXVI, No. 2, 1978, 1083-76. 
$ 3 ERNE 
rama has been explained in various ways for example, it signifies 


a x: > 
"usmrti indispensable stages of human life through which man 
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nma means an 
other based 
IS When al 


should walk to reach his ultimate ideal. In Buddhism asra 
arena where all distinctions between one man and the 
on caste, creed or economical of social status cease to ex 


men are engaged in the persuit of their original equality and t XI 
persistently to live upon it. Our present existence is determined 5 3 
past deeds and present deeds foretell our future existence, The sal 
operation of deeds inlife is called Karman. Our Karman are of us 

kinds, dharma right morally meritorious one's or adharma, moral] m D 

has quoting from Upanisadas and ilustrating it from the li af f 
Sakyamuni, attempt has been made to show how the idea of asram 
developed there from four stages of life to the life of renunciation E 

which the Buddhist concept of Sarigha rests. —D.B.S. the s 

combina 
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i 359. Arya, Yasoda :—Rudra-Siva 


AAIHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 243-47. 


Rudra is eulogized in three hymns in the Rgveda, yet he is one of 
the principal gods commanding respect. He is also mentioned in 
combination with other gods. The detailed description of Rudra is 
found in the Puránas where occur some interesting legends about his 
birth. 


.  Heissaid to have been born from the wrath of Brahma in the 
| form of a male-female being who divided itself into a man and a 
woman and gave birth to eleven Rudras. Brahma assigned their 
fespective places in the heart, 5 organs of sensation and 5 of action. 
From the woman: Rudra were born eleven Rudrànis. 


In Devibhagavata also the birth of Rudra is said to be from the 
wath of Brahma. Another legend says that in the Brahma-kalpa, a 
desire for having a son like himself arose in the mind of Brahma, and 
a appeared on his lap a child of dark red complexion who began to 
m crying. Brahma named him Rudra. The child again cried seven 

es and Brahma gave him seven more names and assigned eight 


n forthem, The wives of these eight Rudras gave birth to eight 


cien is the chief quality of Siva. Indian Rsis saw God in three 
m tahma as Creator, Visnu as Preserver and Siva as Destroyer. 
i: therefore, be said that Siva is the developed form of 


Ya : 
| Mna Sives three derivations of Rudra (Nir., I. 1-6). Again, 
i there are E to be one only and no second, and at the same time 

deity i. Ountless Rudras, (Nir., 1.13). On account of his greatness, 

BlYen several names (Nir., VII. 2.5). 

Vedi 
e ar hn have interpreted Rudra in many ways, e.g, Sayana, 

de Yer o ie Cruel, Agni, maker of terrific noise in battles, Marut, 
3 De duhkha “mies, etc. Mahidhara interpreted it as Sankara, krira 
E Wanda p, aka, buddhimān, dhairya-salin, stotr, etc. Svāmī 


- a in : 
5 terpreted him as Ivara, jiva and vayu. 
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From the above it appears that from all the said qualities Rudra the 
has successfully emerged as Siva.— S.R. a 
360, Athavale, R.B. -—Sankarücürya's Spiritual Interpretation of 36 
: P 
Some Ravedic Rks. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 15-22. 
This paper attempts to refute the view of the European Indologists 
who are of the opinion that the Vedic hymns mainly aim at invoking a 
different gods for having thir sacrificial shares, and not to praise the i 
Absolute Reality. (in 
In support of his view, the scholar quotes two stanzas from the P 
Rgveda (1.164.39 and 46) with an English translation of the commen si 
taries of Sayana. Secondly, he quotes other fives verses from Rgveda 
(I11.8.4; VI.47.18; 1X.113.11; X.114.4; 177.1) which have been mentioned 
and explained by Sankaràcárya in one of his compositons entitled (li 
Sata-Sloki, a collection of hundred verses. These five mantras are - 
followed by a number of references alongwith an English purport of the 2 
original text of several traditional works which interpret that the Vedic i 
gods do not represent different entities but they actually represent the A 
Absolute Reality assuming different names and forms.—A.C.D. 
361. Babu, D. Sridhara :—Thoughts on Srinivasa Diksita’s Srivisista- = 
dvaita Bhasya on Brahmasütras. bo 
VUOJ, XX, pts. 1—2, 1977, pp. 41-46. the 
. The purpose of this paper to presenta deep study of Sri-visistad. 
i vaita-bhasya, a commentary of Brahmasütra by Srinivasa Diksita of siz 
i x Tirupati (c. 13th century A.D.). This work is mainly based on the E 
4 na system of Vedic Vaisnavism. The spirit of tbis Wot i x 
E nons Agamic tradition of image worship in temples. Instead ? 
1 ae a vague philosophical dry postulate defining some onda 
4 And 2 : EL 4 concrete practical course of worship is suggest a 
3 "s CE m. i a path, here, is chalked out to reach from on iB 
í n, from the simple t irguna, 4 
from sakala to niskala. ple to complex, from saguna to nirg Gy 
3 yo. 
Moreover, occasionall ughis an 
; , b A f thoug ; 
Which harmonise diff Y, a reader gets some flashes o mature ie 
erent Upanisadic texts regarding the ultimate ; 
of Brahman who i TN CBAICInS m an tio 
also without a f. mu. pe one’ in scriptores as one with 21° ts 0° 
orm. Infect, the Indo-Aryan philosophical t% it 36 


Dot merely present a thou 
they also invariably teach Ti 
of religious sects that go th 


ght-provoking intellectual imaginatio, bet 


eligion which has produced a vast Hid 
rough different lines of practice 2'°* 
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the faith in one ultimate principle and in the scriptural sanction as 
authoritative one.—A.C.D. 


362. Badhadara, Kailashacandra :— Bandha aur Mokga (Bondage and 
Release). (in Hindi). 


AATHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 192-200. 


In India, investigation of Truth or Reality has flowed in three 
currents of Jaina, Baudha and Vedanta philosophies. The whole universe 
is divided into two parts : cetana (sentient or conscious and a-cetana 
(insentient or non-conscious). It consists of dravya (substance), gura 
(quality) and paryava (change). Cetana is a living being and a-cetana, 
non-living being or inert substance like fire, pudgala, dharma, adharma, 
ākāśa and kala. 


The conscious soul substance manifests itself in the form of a prani 
(living being), These beings are also of two kinds, those possessing 
mind and those without mind. They are also known as moving and 
stationary. Earth, fire, air, vegetation are stationary and have only one 
indriya (organ of sense). 


The dividing line between the living and inert jiva, is the proportio- 
nal development of sense-organs. The imposition of body on the soul 
is mere deception or illusion. To say 'thisis my body’ or ‘I am this 
body' implies quality of possessor and possessed, and does not refer to 
the real self. 


. Jivais multiform. Whatever body it takes, it assumes the shape and 
Size of that body. In India, knowledge or investigation of Truth was 
confined not only to that of substances. The true implication of investi- 
ation was to visual the light of the spirit or soul. 


Atman is said to possess infinite qualities. Sentience or conscious- 
m the main quality of the soul is the means of the attainment of 
etl bliss through becoming antar-mukha (turned inwards). Conscious 
ms of upayoga (dhyana) or conscious attention. By dhyana- 
ae a person goes’on progressing towards nirjara (immortality), 
:. When he rids himself of his old deeds, he becomes vinirmukta, 


1, . 
a Teleased from bondage. That state is called _mukti or salva- 
On,—S R : 


363, 
Bhat, G.K. :—The Bhagavadgita and Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


SPP, XV-XVI, Nos, 2-1, 1975-76, pp. 1-11. 
According to Radhakrishnan, Bhagavadgita is later than . the 
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earlier Upanisads and earlier than the period of development. of the 
philosophical systems, (5th century B.C). It is both metaphysics and 
ethics, Brahmavidya and Yogasastra. In it the competing elements 
in the Hindu system are brought together and integrated into a com- 
prehensive synthesis. It represents not one sect of Hinduism, byt 
religion as such. The diffused and conflicting currents of philosophy 
and religious thought are worked into a simple unity to meet the needs 
of the time, 


Gità accepts the transcendental concept of Brahman, as well ag 
lévara as the Creator, the Sànkhya doctrine of Prakrti and Purusa, the 
principle of Yajfía as an act of surrender of the lower to the interest of 
the higher. 


The imprint of divinity is scattered at large in the universe, and the 
truth is that many-sidedness of the universe is derived from the One, the 
One is the many; and the many are in the One. Its direct impact is 
conveyed by the vision of Visvarüpa. 


According to Radhakrishnan, Gi fà is an exhortation to action, 
work for the sake of freedom, the true ideal being Lokasamgraha, or the 
Solidarity of the world. In Gita’s exposition of Karman, he sees a close 
relation between the transcendental and empirical orders of Reality. 
The ascetic order of sannjasa is not favoured by Gita. According to 
R.K., the sannyasin may be aloof, yet he has compassion for all. 


Mahadeva, the ideal ascetic, readily drank poison for the saving of 
humanity, 


The world is the s 


ELEME cene of an active struggle between good and evil. 
Gita is interested in re S : 


deeming the World,—S.R. 


364. Bhat, M.S, :— Identity of Tautatita. 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 35-40, 


€ paper aims at 


Th : 3 
trac. :; ^ : re 
mentioned in Sj; racing the identity of Tutata whose views 4 


va-darSana-samgraha as the views of Tautatita. 
Shastri Abhyankar, Tautatita is the 
Charvaka sect, 


Afte : 
sorkgraha, m pandlive Study of the original text of Sarva-darsana- 
» mentions the Tautatita view, in comparision with 50m? 


Verses of Slokavarti ari 
"Tütàts must be a sr. Kumárila-bhatta, the scholar concludes that 


E - generally belived ACD, ar labhațta and not of Prabhakara as * 
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365, Bhatt, Bansidhar :—Tattvartha Studies III. 
ZDMG, IH, No. 2, 1977, pp. 802-04. 


The Tattvarthasütra (TS) and (svópajíia) Bhasya on it, both are 
ascribed to Umasvati in the Svetambara tradition. They consist of more 
than one layer as demonstrated in a former research article in this series 
(Bhat B. :—“ Tattvartha Studies I-II" Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. 38, 
Madras, 1974, pp. 64-83). The Svetambara version of ( Tattvartha-) 
Sütra-cum-Bhàsya is earlier than the Digambara version of the TS. 


In this present article it is further demonstrated that both, Exten- 
sion I preceding the Bhasya and Extension II following TS Chapter 10 
arealso spurious. Extension I consisting of 31 verses has vss. 11, 21-22 
(namaskaratriplet) later added to the Bhasya, and the remaining verses 
merely comment upon this triplet. Some commentators on Extension I 
remark and express their different attitude regarding some of the 
remaining verses, which corroborate the fact that Extension I is 
spurious. 


Extension II consists of 4 Sections : (a) Short summary of the Bhasya, 
through a self-contained composition, it is spurious; (b) some 32 
anustubh verses are the only remainder of a complete metrical commen- 
tary on the TS, and is running parallel to the Bhasya. This section has 
been rendered spurious by vss. 23-32 of a quite different layer, and 
vss, 19-20 a late accretion. The original verses here forming a commen- 
fary on TS Ch. 10 recur in prose form in the Bhasya; (c) Prose passage 
a the subject : krama-mukti, seems to be a displaced continuation of 
2e Bhasya in TS Ch, 10.6; (d) some 6 Arya stanzas : author prasasti and 


Sravana-phala, which can be connected directly with the work proper 


(Sutra-cum-Bhasya), 


A Ch. 10.7 with Bhasya isa patch, later added to the texts ..... 
Ed ted Sources from the Digamabara version are also explored to investi- 
into the Extensions I-II.—Author 


366. 
Bhatt, Bansidhar :—4 Critical Study of the Bhagavati 11.10.419. 


UVB, III, No. 4, 1977, pp. 102-20. 


In th; i 
10th this article various layers are traced from a sütra No. 419 of the 


5 three mo of the Bhagavati Chapter 11. The sūtra 419 has as many 
Oya” à 


Xtendeg » the pair of “jiva”; “sarmthie” and “agasa”. It has been 


Redaction I preceding the Ur-Text and Raedaction IT at the 
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end of the Ur-Text. The Ur-Text has no niksepization, but there i k 
a niksepization covering both Radactions I-II. As such, the Ur-Text | UR 
has been rendered spurious, —Author eno 
367. Bhatt, N.R. :—4nalyse de Pürvakamikagama (Analysis of Piryg. bs 
je ; h. x5 
kamikagama). (in Frenc 1) D 
BEFEO, LXIV, 1977, pp. 1-38. develop 
vity. S 
The article by N.R. Bhatt has been translated into French by d 
B. Dagen. It gives the summary of 5000 verses (of Grantha in original) a. 
in 70 chapters. In numerical order Kamikagama is the 28 Saivite T a 
Agamas. Some interesting chapters are Vastusantividhih bhiparigraha- a 
vidhih, Sananavidhih, Devatasthapanavidhih, pratimapratisthavidhih, and T e 
gopurasthapanayidhih. —N.D.G. zm 
368. Bhattacharya, G.M. :—Vasudeva Sárvabhauma— the Naiyayika. vus 
At 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 1, 1976, pp. 81-86. Te 
i the bes 
: In this paper, the scholar sheds a flood of light on the originality of ER 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma (c. 1430-1530 A.D.)a celebrated logician who dnd m. 
has been. quoted by a number of logicians. He was the founder of p 
Navya-nyàya tradition in Navadvipa, West Bengal. Being suppressed by 
Muslim rullers, he left Bengal, and settled at puri as a court Pandita of 310. ¢ 
the king Prataparudra. The scholar has also tried to exhibit through 
various sources, Vásudeva's own method of logic and his critical 
insight.—A.C.D, 
ji | : In 
369. Chatterji, Rama :— Non-Vedic and Anti-Vedic Elements in Saivism of the j 
as Presented by the Mahabharata. the fun 
S 
A from a 
4 OH, XXIV, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 81-90. Similar] 
4 and re; 
fr The coi ATA : Tec 
[ loon SS om kings of the N.W. of India have enriched, n ofthe c 
f; bhar es of Siva. Inthe elaborate descriptions of Siva : menta] 
; of snake and eim there are, among other attributes, two uew feature “onscig 
fom t 
direct 
For the existe E E UID De 
evidences have been D of the worship of serpents and eire. 2 
(faience tablet de EI om the proto-historic site of Mohenjo i ..B 
IER. oras POE serpents behind two kneeling figures); Me modific 
epics (origin of "ike Vrtra, ahi, ahirbudhnya, Indra-Vrtra fight © 1. Oreo 
a Bin of Nagas from Surasa and Kad fac their abode Nodifig 
ocean as homeland, Ag adru, Pātāla as the. ga X 
_ arrow, Karna’s E svasena Son of Taksaka Naga turning in d : not 
ake-arrows, etc.); snakes as symbol of sexual *8 th 
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their 
amoD 


connection with phallic worship and fertility of land; opheolatry 
g the Saivas, and spread of Naga race in India, etc. 


Moon became the diadem of Siva in later times Candra referring to 
moon occurs in the Rgveda. From AV onwards Soma became associated 
withthemoon. Soma dwells in water and plants this was a land-mark of the 
development of the later Samudra-manthana legend. Soma bestows longe- 
vity. Soma-Rudra are invoked to drive away sickness and decay from the 
house and convey remedies to the worshippers. Thus Rudra and Soma 
carried in them the power of remedy. Vedic legend says that Soma was 
in possession of a Gandharva. ‘he gods request mother Gayatri to 
snatch from him and give itto them. A stary mention of two nomadic 
hordes, Garuda and Sarpa is made. In epic and Purdnic legend, Sarpas 
used to guard Soma, but Garuda having defeated them carried it to the 
gods. This contains the germ of trade in Soma conducted by nomadic 


' tribes from the mountains to Vedic Aryans. 


At the background of the episode of Rudra-Siva receiving moon 
as his crescent, two elements are prominent: recognition of Rudra as 
the best physician, and Soma or Candra as the source of immortality and 
medicine, Since they are closely related to each other being physician 
and medical source, there is nothing peculiar in the legend Rudra-Siva 
as receiving moon as an ornament. - S.R. 


310, Chaturvedi, G.L. :— The Advaita Vedanta Theory of Perception: 
A Restatement. 


Rm, VII, Nos. 1-2, 1975-76, pp. 93-100. 


$ he de conventional Vedànta theory of perception, the modification 
the fy eene organ (antahkarana) or mind in the form of the object is 
Ub : amental mediating factor in all direct experience. Just as water 
similar] i flows out of a hole to the field and assumes its form, 
and ME € mind, which is lustrous by nature, flows through the eyes 

T ‘ng the space covered by the object jar, etc., assumes feo 
menta] EN Hence, in the case of direct perception, ‘this is jar’, the 
o maa cation In the form of jar being in contact. with the jar, the 
fr the SS having jar asits limiting adjunct being non-different 
ditectness consciousness delimited by its mental modification, there is 

9r immediacy in the knowledge of jar. ner 


But this vie 


EAE W is cumbrous with unconvincing suppositions (of 


TE 
Sense organs are to serve as a passage for the mind's 
en one organ is as good as the other. Itisnotso. Ear 
Colour, again Vedantic concept of antahkarana assimi- 


t SS 5 
Wo distinct notions of mind and intellect (buddhi) to singt 
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hypothetical faculty and it is allowed to run Tight up to the object v. 
performing both internal and external functions. oe r 
eature 
Inthe modified version of Vedànta theory of perception, however m m 
L 0 vo Í 


the antaļıkarana is not required to run to the object. Itis replaced b 
the notion ofthe series of mediating factors, every term of the series 
receives light from the preceding term and transmits it to the nearest 372. 
subsidiary medium, whilt itself to remains stationary. Its advantage is 
that antahkarana-vrtti, understood as operations of a series of mediating 
factors, becomes a clearly measurable phenomenon. It becomes possible 
not only to show the perception of pleasure and differs from the percep. 


tion of ajar, but also to measure this difference by enumerating the Adi = 
number of mediating factors in the respective series.— S.R. cre 
371, Cholkar, V.B.:—From the Philosophy of Upanisads and Vedanta. Te 
JOIB, XXVII, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 17-26. | aparti 
I. The Vedantic Law of Paficikarana says that each of the 5 basic E 
elements for a particular sense of perception combines with the other 4 us Gi 
in the proportions 3:1:2:2:1. and the  Upanisadic Law of tati 
Trivrtkarana propounds the combination of one of the three—tejas 4p Iie 
and anna (Prthvi)— combines with the other two in the proportions adhyàs 
iii: philoso 
à E ; fact ? Y 
. Now, the questions for investigation by the modern scientists are: erat 
(i) Whether there are 5 senses of perception or more? (ii) Can the Upon t 
deficiency of one sense be balanced by the acceleration of one or more gare 
of the other 4? (iii) What are the nature, characteristics and limited — develo 
spectrums of the 3 senses other those of sight and hearing which have least ty 
zd already been investigated by them? (iv) How to confirm of deny the COM 
5 interdependence of senses ? and (v) Whether Pafictkarana is an empirical he is y; 
law or can stand the critical laboratory test ? the int 
A all the 
thi E: For structural logical base in treatment of the earliest p Mifra* 
Inkers, the author has referred to his article in JOIB, XXIlI- 127^ giving | 
i IN est. 
: = - ; motion é 
E According to Vedanta, the concept of velocity (gafh an thesis ¢ 
E nom basic than that of time as in modern natural philos do text 2 
a 1 erence Of outlook between the two requires serious attenti 
e modern scientists, 33, 
IV. r, VI) 
CURES zum the mantras (1 of Prapathaka V and 1, 14, 15 oT ae 
aad ite T eee Upanisad, it is inferred that for the phenomenon jons of 
- rotation and rev. e Tequired (i). two bodies with WO 7e Th 
Oratie revolution and two paths for each, and (ii). aive Mahayag 


| gent : 
ee observer to note their relative motion and have the sense ° 
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No other language has a succinct single-syllable formula like 
pum) of the Upanisads which collectively represents 3 important 
of grammar—‘Sandhi’ (a--u-0), range of vowels, consonants 
1 sounds (a guttural to u labial and m nasal), and pronunciation 


RAC] 
object om(a 
features 
and nasa 


m | of vowels in time-measure (as O of Om in 3 matras). —S.R. 
ed by | : 
series | 372. Das, Ganesh Prasad :—Sankara’s Conception of Adhyasa: Has 
caret — Prof. S.K. Chattopadhyaya Refuted Prof. G. Misra ? 
age is 
iating — IPQP, IV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 627-42. 
Ssible — | 
E Chattopadhyaya considers his own interpretation of Sankara’s 
1g the Adhyasa Bhágya to be indisputable interpretation and last word on 
Sankara's views. He objects to Migra’s use of certain terms as 
: alien, while he himself quite confidently appropriates them. 
is Misra wants to find out the key concepts and categories used in 
a particular system of thought or by a particular thinker and see whether 
basic those concepts and categories can admit appropriately and thoroughly 
ther 4 an alternative interpretation in terms of the concepts and Categories so 
So very current in his age. He does not claim any finality for his inter- 
as Åp pretation, The whole debate between Miśra and Chattopadhyaya 
tious seems to veer round: 1. Whether the account of the concept of 
adhyasa which Sankara gives is logical or psychological. 2. Whether 
| Philosophy is concerned with analysis of language or explanation of 
ao: | fact ? Whether Sabda as a pramüna or source of knowledge signifies 
nthe | "que of language or scriptural revelation, The author has dilated 
more | ‘P00 the above points. He has not tried to place the thesis of Misra 
mited *yond discussion and dispute—that would be dispelling one dogma and 
have eee another. Discussion on his thesis can be carried on in at 
yy the — | E two ways—1. about the stand-point itself as to whether it is 
jrical — | = ded convincingly by the interpreter; he would discredit himself if 
Oe between more than one standpoints, and 2. Whether 
all the Cr is able to apply the avowed standpoint consistently to 
adian M tas to which it is directed. Chattopadhyaya does not examine 
74, | pu in either of the above two ways but rejects it without 
"m in B hearing that it deserves. He does not, therefore, succeed 
M thesis aan 8 his overbold pronouncement that the linguistic 
D text poe Misra on adhyasa...has absolutely no basis in Saükara's 
ono SR. 
jm, 
DM ; Datta, K.S.R. :—Rāmāyana on ‘Tat Tyam Asi’. 
mês . 
e di VUOJ, xx, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 47-52. 
ji- BE Ir ; em 
5 : naharap È uon of Advaita Vedanta revolves round the Upanisadic 


at tvam asi’. Here ‘tar’ means Brahman who is omniscient 
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and ‘tvam’ means an individual soul with a little knowledge, 


isal 
S Upani 
these two, sarvajnia and kincijjna, may come on an equa] footing ? 


me Gf 


: adev 
According to Ramánuja, "tat tvam asi’, does not purport the absolute — | Pos 
unity of jiva and Brahman, instead it depicts the connection of these two sive theii 
in such a manner as is opposite to ‘Vedantins’. _ The hypothesis of 
jahad-ajahal-laksana-vrtti is nothing but a sheer imagination of Advaitins. Mal 
Ý : z agreeme! 
Bellamkonda Rāma Rāya Kavi who is believed to be the author of different 
143 works in Sanskrit, meets these challenges put by the Opponents, agregati 
In this opinion the authors of the Brahmasūtra and Puranas are the Rudras 2 
same, i.e., Vàdarayana who himself explains this mahavakya, in the tes, Bhas 
Skanda-purana, in the same way as is accepted by Sankara, Besides, he are [sani 
also quotes other authorities in support of Advaitins. According to the deva, Ru 
scholar, this is an unique contribution of Rama Raya to Advaita Rudras ( 
Vedainta.—A.C.D. baka, BI 
Harivans 
374. Divatia, S.H. :— Maya : A Note. few nami 
IPQP, IV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 513-14. Thu 
tily acce] 
Sahkara speaks of Maya as the power of the Lord, and beginning: are rand 
less. Sadànanda says that Maya is something positive. 
76. G 
Maya cannot be described as being oras non-being. If it were L 
being, tangible world would be perceived at alltimes. For, being can 
never become unreal. If it were non-being, the manifold universal of d A 
name and form could not be seen, 
| — The 
If Maya is regarded as something positive, then Monism cannot be India anc 
established because of the two Principles, Brahman and Maya. “ons, 
The author suggests that this dilemma can only be solved if,instead | i Ord 
- of asking what is Maya ?, we ask, What are those features of the Wot! | i m 
that make us regarded the world as Maya? Then at once the problem | Motion 


becomes verifiable, che 


. Ue 
ckable, for, we know that there are certain feat 
res of the world which 


refuse to add up.— S.R. 


375. Gangadharan, N. :—The Eleven Rudras 


AORM, XXIV, Pt, 2, pp. 1-12. 


RV mentions Rudr 
AV identifies him 


Pasupati, Bhava, 
KB. mentions al 
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Ac) | py, REL. (N 
How anisads though they are 11 in number yet are not mentioned by name, 
p Grhyasütras enumerates them as Hara, Mrda, Sarva, Bhava, 
| D nicis Ugra, Bhima, Pagupati, Rudra, Sankara and [sana (12). Valmiki 
lute | sation in his Ramayana that Rudras are 11 in number but does not 
two give their names, 
S of 
thin Mahabharata enumerates them at four places but there is a little 
agreement in their names which, in total, become twenty-four. Ten 
r of diferent Puranas give variegated names of eleven Rudras which, in 
nts, agregate, makes a fair list of 48. According to Bhagavata-purdna, 11 
| the Rudras are Manu, Manyu, Mahinasa, Mahat, Siva, Rtadhvaja, Ugrare- 
the is, Bhava, Kala, Vamadeva and Dhrtavrata. In the Lingapurana, they 
, he are Iéána, Kapilasa, Devadeva, Nilalohita, Bhavodbhava, Bhima, Maha- 
) the deva, Rudra, Vijaya, Sankara and Siva. Bhavisya-purana says that 11 
vaita | Rudras (though are actually 10) are-Aparajita, ISvara, Kapardin, Tryam« 
taka, Bhuvana, Raivata, Varsaguddha, Vrsákapi, Sambhu and Hara. 
| Harivatsa-purana takes more from the above list and includes only a 
few names, 
Thus it may be safely concluded that though the Rudras are prima- 
: tily accepted to be eleven in number but their list found in different works 
iing- | are random selections of some attributes of this deity.—A.C.D. 
36. Gelara, Mahaviraraja :- Leśyā Siddhanta (The Doctrins of 
were Le$ya). (in Hindi). 
can 
f 
alo AATHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 186-89. 
The doctrine of Lesya@ is psychologically important. It originated in 
t be India and h b : ui : . b-divi 
i as been discussed and examined in all its parts and sub-divi- 
tead "M. x 
orld — | the Eai » Leśyā is taken to mean mano-yrtti (activity _of 
lem (moto, d vicára-taraiga ^ (thought-current) or  bhava-taranga 
Y "Current). 
atu | 
|, Lesya first ; o = din th 
| form of contaminates the soul in the form of bhava, and in the 
| tome n "a, it becomes pudgala and in the form of pravrtti, it Decale 
| Rüe ag age All these are Jaina technical terms., e.g., Karma is the 
kh : Jo of the Vedantins, vasana of the Buddhists, Klesa of San- 
‘sta of the N ya ya-vaisesika. 
vts: | 
3 ; e 
ani 4 "ou, Pidgala turns into karma by the good or evil tendency of the 
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Leáyü is taken to mean ‘lustre, light, effulgence, etc, which should pa) 
be understood in the context of dravya-lesyā. T he commentators explain ost con 
it as lisyate ślişyate karmana sahātmānayā, iti, The soul is Clasped by > at fifte 
karma, by it, i.e., Lesya. The auth 
A "m , jary stud 
Then about five interpretaions of Lesya are given. On the basis of jometric: 


paribhasas, the commentators have discussed three main doctrines of metrical 


Lesya viz., 1. It is the result of moha-karma, 2. it is the result of yoga | reached | 
parinama and 3. Leśyā is the result of the rise (abhyudaya) 7-8 Karma., ofthe v 
And so on.— S.R. | Stotra cc 
nondual 
377. Gupta, Anand Swarup :—Eulogy of Para-Sakti by Gods with strong d 
: notes. harmoni 
Pur., XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1-7. mr 
The occasion for the stuti of Pard-Sakti arose when at the end of 
1 the Dvapara Age, the goddess Prthivi being oppressed by wicked kings J 
S like Karhsa, Sigupala and Jarāsandha, approached Indra for help. Indra 
took to Brahma, who in his turn led her to Visnu who told them that The 
no god including himself was independent. For, the whole universe was them are 
under the control of goddess Yogamāyā and everyone is deluded under other S 
the influence of her màya and isignorant of the eternal Ultimate Reality, Pañcādh 
Then the gods including Brahma and Indra eulogised Her in this Siti. instance 
: 3 | (Karana 
Goddess, according to the Sakti-cult, is the Ultimate Reality | knowled 
which is absolute, beyond all limitations of time, space, quality, etc Surplus, 
and hence indescribable. It, therefore, transcends sex and cannotbe con- | is prede 
ceived as male or female, Human mind conceived it in terms of sex ad | Mahabp 
endowed with divine qualities to make it adorable. Dosabhi 
| Wntury 
. But the Pard Sakti, the great Mother Goddess is supreme and 
independent, and, Sarasvati, Laksmi, Uma and other goddesses are mani 380, J 
9 festations ofthe Pard-Sakti, The first three are the Saktis of their male 1 
E divine consorts Brahma, Visnu and Siva who are merely the instrumen" 
$ of Parāśakti and perform their duties. l 
ene cue code er de ead 2d iie d M ng 
| Worship.—S.R. Mer Sikta philosophy 27 of qum 
: - E Points o 
78. RUN Robert E. :—A Stylometric Study of the Authorship? — 
venteen Sanskrit Hymns Attributed to Sankara. : M 
à 
JAOS, XCVI, No. 2, 1976. pp. 259-67. " elter 
: a ud the frequency of selected works in Safkara’s p ine - 
;j : Paring these frequencies with those in seventc*? Arr 
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st commonly ascribed to Sankara, the author comes to the conclusion 
P fifteen of these hymns were not composed by the great acárya. 
The author explains the application of the statistical methods to vocabu- 
jary study in the field of Sanskrit works, and furnishes a body of sty 
pmetrical data as a criterion on which the authenticity of other 
metrical works ascribed to Sankara should be tested. The conclusions 
reached by stylistic analysis are buttressed by analysing the meaning 
ofthe words bhakti, Gnanda and hrd in the Upadesa Sahasri and the 
sfotra corpus. In this way it is possible to show how devotional trend in 
nondualistic philosophy gradually grew. The stotras in fact manifest a 
strong desire on the part of the Vedantins to popularize Vedanta and to 
harmonise it with bhakti movements.—D.B.S. 


i 


379. Honda, Megumu :— Pafigadhikarana, a Samkhya Teacher. 
JIBS, XXIV, No. 1, 1975, pp. 518-14. 


The Yuktidipika gives us a new list of Samkhya Teachers, most of 
them are unknown except Vàrsaganya who has been mentioned in the 
other Samkhya texts. Among them mention may be made of 
Paücadhikarana whose views have been referred to at seven places. For 
instance, sense organs are material by nature, Three-fold are the instruments 
(Karana); knowledge is twofold innate and acquired, and again innate 
knowledge is threefold simultaneous with principles, spontaneous and 
‘urplus, etc., are some of the views propounded by Pañçādhikaraņa. He 
8 Predecessor of Vàrsaganya who was certainly earlier than the 
a erata and Nagarjuna as the latter refers to him by name with 
A abhümikasütra. Therefore he must have flourished earlier than 2nd 

ntury A.D. He belonged to Tantra school.—D.B.S. 


3 ; p 
80. Jaina, Gokulacandra : Samaja-Sastriya Sandarbhon met Jaina 
Dharma (Jaina Religion in the Context of Sociology). (in Hindi). 


AAIHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 101-005. 


T thinking ofthe Tīrthañkaras did not revolve merely around 

| Vthey Eey also gave serious thought to the necessities and problems 

i Points ae im ly life and offered their solutions from their own peculiar 
lew, 


|. The 
| vilia LEE Tirthahkara Rsabha was born ata time when human 
i, 


r E Was in its initial stage. People lived in caves or under the 
fruit 7 in the hollows of trees, depended for food on wild roots and 
X marria Wore barks of trees for covering their bodies, The institution 

- educi, B° Was unknown. As the population increased, the natural 
; Proved insufficient to support it. 
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Rsabha taught the people to grow more trees, agriculture to eyy 

vate and grow food grains and the art of cooking. In order to enq ts 

rivalries and feuds among the people, he introduced the institution x 

marriage and organised the society on a sound basis. His was a revolu. 

tion without violence and the people readily accepted it and became his 
followers. 


From Rsabha to Mahavira is along story ofthe development of 
civilization. Mahavira was born in the 6th cent. B.C. After leading 
the household life for 30 years and then leaving home and roaming the 
different parts of the country enduring heat, cold, rains, hunger and 
thirst for 12 years, he one day realized that he had found a solution to all 
worldly problems. He thought that it was futile to sacrifice the present 
facilities with the vain hope of getting happiness in the other 
world. The accumulation of wealth on the one hand and abject poverty 
on the other appeared to him to be wrong. He considered all men as 
equal, none of them big or small, economic disparity should end and the 
rulers should collect taxes without oppressing the subjects like a bee 
sucking the nectar without injuring the flower. Inequity of caste system, 
orthodoxy and religious fanaticism and violence should be put to an 
end. He preached ahimsa, a boon to humanity. 


In his times, the whole world was ina state of revolution and old 
Orders were changing. There was Confucious in China, Zoroaster in 
Persia, Pythogoros, Socrates and Plato in Greece and Mahavira and 


Buddha in India-all intent on bringing about a complete revolution in 
the society.—S.R, 


381. Jain, Jyoti Prasad :—Jainism in the Age of the Nardas. 


JAnt/JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 25-30. 


Lord Mahavira had passed the major part of his life in Bihar. All 


the royal families like Videha, Magadha, Ansa etc., were his devote 


a F ari 
dherents. Bihar was thus the greatest stronghold of Mabivirt* 


following. 
In eha had emerged as the most powerful state in the whol E 
{h cent. B.C. Jainism was the state religion of Mage 


Ajatasatru’s son and zs putrà 
Successor Aj ee ‘ty of PataliP 
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med the title Avantivarman and made Ujjayini his second capital. 


u 4 args 
e as a devotee of the Sramaga Tirthankara. 


He W 


His successor was Nandivardhana, Kālāśoka (c. 449-407 B.C.) 
conquered Kalinga se ps B:Cran I orons from there the image of its 
national deity Kalihga-Jina (Rsabha) and installed itin the premier 
emple of Pataliputra, The Barli inscription of M.E. 84 (443 B.C.) 
testifies to the currency of Mahavira era and popularity of Jainism in 
Rajasthan in 5th cent. B.C. 


The religious preceptor of his son and successor Mahàánandin was 
Bhadrabahu Sruta Kevalin who later on migrated to S. India, Ina 
palace revolution Mahapadma seized the throne of Magadha. This great 
Nanda king was a capable administrator and master of the whole of N. 
India and also of Kuntala in the south. He had 8 sons, and they were 
all described as nine Nandas. The ministers of Mahapadma and those 
of his predecessors were Jaina, and the chief of them was Sriyaka. 


Jainism was very much diffused in all parts of India in that age. 
In the south Bhadrabahu’s migration to Karnataka was instrumental in 
reviving the faith there. - S.R. 


382. Jain, Kailash Chandra : -Jainism before Mahayira. 
JGJKSV, XXXLI, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 103-19. 


. The history of Jainism before Mahavira is shrouded in obscurity. 
Jainas believe their religion to be eternal, and that before Mahavira, there 


Were 23 Tirthankaras preceded by 14 Kulakáras (Manus) and 12 
Cakravartins, 


Archaeological evidence of the Microlithic, Chalcolithic, and 
ae ages disprove such an antiquity of Jainism. The Kalpasütra 
ee (3rd cent. B.C.) shows the tradition of 4 Tirthakaras 
pM atta, Aristanemi, Pargvanatha and Mahavira, which later was 
in 2n ed to 7 and finally to 24 Tirthaikaras which became well established 

~~ “ent. A.D. The Tirthahkaras were all Ksatriyas. 


an tradition describes Rsabha to be the son of Nabhiraja and 
ürata hof Iksavaku family of Ayodhya, and the founder of Jainism. 
ave ec) Is named after Bharata, their son. Rsabha is said to 
Oking ed the primitive people by teaching them various arts of 
sometimes ie pottery, painting etc. He bad locks of hair and is 
On UR entified with Kesin and Vrsabba of the Rgveda. : But this is 
istorici, al and doubtful owing to different interpretations. The 
Y of Aristanemi is doubtful owing to lack of evidence. 
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: Some scholars have propounded that Jainism is a pre-Vedic religion 
The relics of Indus Valley civilization like the standing nude male figures 
(Jaina Kāyotsarga), idols in Padmāsana and images with serpent-heads 
they say, are related to Sramana of Jaina tradition. ] ( 


Even after the destruction of Indus civilization, the straggling 
Sramana culture probably goes back to pre-Vedic and pre-Aryan Origins, 
and continued even during Vedic period as denoted by the terms [C 
Vatarasana, Muni, Sramana, Ke$in, Vratya, Arhan and Signadeva in the 
RV. The Vratyas did not study Vedas, nor observed Brahmanical rites 
and rules. They had some Prakrit form of speech. But the relics and 
these references do not prove the existence of Jainism. No mention of 
Jainism is in Vedic literature. 384, 


There existed two distinct religious and cultural traditions-Aryan 
and Muni-Sramana. Jainism and other Sramana sects grew up among 
the imperfectly Aryanized communities of the East, Pargvanatha is a 
historical personage and the real founder of Jainism.—S.R. 


ina 
383. Janwar, Miss Gita :—4 Note on Vedarthasarngraha. E 
VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 35-40. 

emb 
To have a thorough understanding of Visistadvaita, one ought to witk 
study Vedartha-samgraha by Ramanuja, the propounder of Vigistadvaita — that 
Philosophy of Vedanta which solely depends upon Upanisads. The main stat 
standpoint of this school can be summarised thus : ONG 
l hay 
() The correct knowledge of the relation of cause and effet — | — twi 
between Brahman and universe leads to the farther knowledge ! ibe 
that the effect is an attribute of the cause. all 
z dee] 
e) n. causal state of Brahman consists of the existence of indi as 
Yal selves and physical nature in a subtle and indifferentiate It is 

SA Whereas the effectual state of Brahman is when these (V? 
abide in him in a gross and manifested condition. ae 

(iii) All terms indicative of jiya, Prakriti, etc. denote Brahman alone 

(v) The qui i ith the 
int Ue of scriptures is enumerated alongwith Ws 

on and reconciliat; sed scri 
passages, gogon mutually oppe upt 
() Th ; P 
M ihe Lord bein TODIti i i vit : He 
oW i E 2 it 

E uu E Propitiated through action in conformi) ^ 4 the 


fers upon the devotee a holy dispositio? : 
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thereby enkindles in him a desire to follow the path of piety and 
righteousness. 


(vi) Having collected a substantial of punya through total self- 
surrender at the lotus like feat of Almighty with the feeling of 
bhakti, a devotee becomes worthy of divine grace. 


(vii) ‘Narayana alone is the supreme, i.e., the fundamental concept 
which is throughly established by Rámanuja through a 
systematic discussion of various passages of ancient 
scriptures.—A.C.D. 


384. John, T.K. :— Deep Sleep Experience : A Probe into its Philosophi- 
cal Import. 


ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 117-27. 


In India, philosophico-religious reflections seem to have their source 
ina state of suppression of allsense activity. This suppression of the 
activities of the senses has its implications upon the stress on the analysis 
of the deep sleep experience. 


After the Vedic era of reflection upon the phenomenal world, man 
embarked upon what may be called a psychological introversion, a 
Withdrawal into the realm of the noumenal. Evidences abound pointing 
fhat such achievements are to be traced to a close study of the three 
states (the waking, the dream-sleep and the deep sleep) of the soul, 
especially of the third one, namely deep sleep experience. The Upanisads 
have considered all these states (alongwith the fourth one called the 
lurtya). Sankara, the interpreter of the early Upanisads, thinks that 
liberation consists in the perception of the identity of the self with the 
all, by means of knowledge. The world of senses hides this truth. The 
deep sleep state obviates this and the true nature of the self is held out, 
dis if temporarily, The Rsis say : still the senses, then you can see it, for 
tis the indweller.—P.G. 


385. Joshi, V.B. :— Vidyáranya's Doctrine of Vedāntic Solipsism. 


JKU, XXI, 1977, pp. 45-50. 


Vega arena, the well known exponent of the philosophy of Sankara 
o R felt the Vedāntic doctrine of Vivartavāda which is operative 
not Wm and parinamavada which functions below that level, does 
` He, i ud explain the riddle of appearance of manyin the One. 
the $, ‘tore, postulates another theory (which is first mentioned in 

"Hl itself) of Drstisrstivada. According to this theory, creation is 
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j contemporaneous with perception; it is neither after or before the Process of 
| of perception. The question arises, if a pot is not existing at all, how me 


can one perceive it because perception involves sense-contact, This nu 
objection is met with adducing the illustration of dream in which whole 
of pratibhasika world is perceived. This brings in the question of the 
status of world-perception which is perceived during the waking state, iD 
The world then is reduced to pratibhasika existence. The problem of a1 
relation of Brahman with Maya, the latter having no real existence 
arises, In this context the Vedantic concept of Kalpitaitva (Assumpti- 
veness) has been critically examined. TI 


Prakaéananda in his Vedantasiddhanta muktdyali has propounded 3i 
a different kind of Vedantic Solipsism according to which perception 
itself is the creation of the world (Drstireva Srsti). The world is identified 
with consciousness, and this consciousness is itself the grade of reality 
in the initial moment of the world. The objective world is not at all 


different from the knowledge which is consciousness in essence, and p 
= which alone exists. The theory of Vedantic Solipsism which is generally CN 
credited to Prakasananda is infact implied in Vidyáragya's thesis. The A 
Yogavasistha appears to be the source of this very important contribu- li 
tion of Vidyaranya which has been examined fully.— D.B.S. M 
Ji 
386. Kaliya, Asoka Kumara :—Bhaktih Sahasra-gitiya (Devotion in is 
Sahasra-gità). (in Sanskrit). S 
K 
j Ajasra, I. No. 1, 1977, pp. 33-38. 

E The sage Sathakopa has expressed his bhakti in variousforms. The a 
sectarians have raised it to the status of four-faced Brahma, because it a 
$ has been expressed in his own person, in his role ofa mother, or of tl 
daughter, or of a female friend (confidant). A 
P 
zo ae ae ree beauty of Purusottama (the SUP : 

, a athakopa enjoys th TII ofa woman. 
HS evo lion tura Joys the pleasure in his role t 


s into the sentiment of love (Srnga ccount of 
i ; : 2 rngāra) on acco! 
his emotional intensity. Moreover, itis easy to enjoy the delight of 


zm as a woman. In the role of à daughter or ofa beloved, he pem 
anukampa (compassion) from Him. 


Sometimes the sa 
mMessangers to win his 
.. Paugs of separation, fa 

igs; discolouring in 
notes of ing i 
_ blowing NE Reting in the search of the lover (husband) i. 
misery everywhere, I 


ra p DEPT IB 


in 
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f the daughter (himself). - With benumbed heart he is unable to send 
É s, norcan he express sympathy or compassion due to the 


essenger : : 
= of his speech, mind and intellect. 


numbness 


In these roles he has composed 730 verses in his natural role, 170. 
in the role of a daughter, 70 in the role of a mother and 30 in the role of 
a female friend. This is his Sahasra-gita. 


The poems of Alavars are the true expressions of their feelings. 
They relate the bliss of spiritual experience. - S.R. 


387. Kashalikar, Madhav J. : —The Social Outlook of Jatasirnhanandi. 
JSU, X, No. 16, 1977, pp. 109-16. 


Varangacarita, the life of Prince Varahga who belonged to the 
period of 22nd Tirthaikara Neminatha, is the only work which has been 
convincingly attributed toa Jaina philosopher-poet Jatàsimhanandi by 
A.R. Upadhye. The author, also called Jatila-muni or Jatacarya, 
lived at the close of 7th cent. A.D. This Mahakavya of 31 cantos gives 
valuable information about religious and social topics: Karma theory, 
Jiva and other substances, seven fattvas in Jainism, liberation, etc. It 
is an exposition of Jainism, according to which liberation from the long 
series of births and deaths and total destruction of the accumulated 
Karma-matter is the ultimate aim of human life. 


Souls are infinite, characterised by intelligence, and intrinsically 
andfundamentally equal. The difference between human being is mund- 
ane and superficial and due to the difference of Karmic matter attached to 
them. The human world consisted of two races Aryan and non- 

ryan; the latter included Sirhala, Barbara, Kirata, Gandhära, 
Pulindaka, Kamboja, Bāhlīka, etc., which may be regarded as regional 
divisions having distinct ethnic and cultural characteristics. Four 
Varnas aud asramas are accepted and the king is required to protect 
them, Varnas are not based in birth but on. attitude and kind of work, 
xe., behaviour and occupation. 


Jaina theory of Karma denies the existence of God. Man is the 
Maker of his own destiny. Elaborate code of conduct is prescribed for 
on and women, The fundamental doctrine is that of ‘live and let 
e Ahimsa has a positive meaning: a source of compassion 
Shee beings. One should not kill animals for any purpose, ae 
ap S a human being in body, mind and speech. The principle o 

Parigraha or non-attachment requires self-imposed restriction on 
*ssession of wealth, land, farm produce, cattle, servants, etc. Jatila has 


Propounded a number of social activities and made them part of — 
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: ROME 38 
religious duty. According to him education in all branches of know. 
ledge is necessary, and $astra-dana is an important item of charity, 
Great stress is laid on sex morality.— S.R. 
i un 
AES $0] 
388. Kothari, D.S. : —Mahavira and Ahimsa. Ke 
JAnt/JSB, XXIX, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 5-8. 
mi 
th 
The first and supreme duty of man, his Dharma, is ahirhsa, i.e., non- au 
violence in word, thought and deed. sh 
as 
Mahavira (MV) was born 2500 years ago in 526 B.C. in Vaisali, in th 
a family related to the great Bimbasara (Srenika), the king of $0 
Magadha, He wasa contemporary of the Buddha. At the age of 30 Ke 
he renounced every thing and became absolutely possessionless. For the 
p^ next 12 years he devoted himself to contemplation, extreme penance and 
Yoga-sadhana. In the 13th year, under a Sala tree, he attained the $0 
highest knowledge and intuition, called Kevala-JAüana, which is infinite, ar 
supreme, unobstructed, full and complete. At the age of 42, he became so 
Arhat, having obtained absolute mastery over himself, mind and body. 
An Arhat knows the supreme secret, the greatest of all mysteries. 
What is “I°? What is this "self" ? Whence do we come and whither be 
do we go ? ac 
4 Mahavira is the 24th Tirthahkara, the Enlightened One, an abiding " 
| ae of n Inspiration and courage. The teachings of MV, handed S 
Bd t P Et Beneration of disciples to another, were probably ke 
NEL oou ears after his Nirvana at the conte | 
d l in 454 A.D, under guidance of Devarddhi. i 
ee T 
2 f e are five cardinal principles or vows of Jaina religion. The co 
E m rene all injury to, and killing of any living being em di 
a E In INO x movable or immovable. One should renounce 8 th 
3 orig ae eat, word and deed; nor cause others to do it; nor giv? of 
t to it. The second Principle is to renounce all falsehood, ay 
renunciation of possessions l t. The hi 
vows for the cm » Sexual pleasures and attachment. d 
(4nuvrata) are quali : (called Mahavrata) and for the lay Deom 
itatively identical, 3 
to n cto ahirisa 1s the realization of the fundamental kinship of mer 
 toal living beings. The uni ^ S inism 15 
ROW one of th unity of life so characteristic of Jain! 
- and the gry a P'àt concepts (and triumphs) of modern scien 4 


the Syadyada ; A : 
eae IS a unique integral feature of the philosophy g 
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389. Kothari, Z. V. :—The Jaina Docrine of Karma and Omniscience. 
Vid, XX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 63-74. 


1, Systematic Nature of the Universe: According to Jainism, the 
universe is not an aggregate of 5 or 6 substances set together by 
some supernatural authority, but isa system in itself subject to some 


definite laws. 


oe ke 


2. Doctrine of Karma: Karma is an aggregate of extremely subtle 
matter particles beyond the reach of the senses. It enters into the soul 
through the actions of body, mind and speech, and produces changes 
and certain conditions in the mundane souls that are suffering from the 
shackles of birth and death from beginningless time. Karma by its 
association with the soul, taints its intrinsic nature. In the formation of 

] the body, which consists of pudgala (matter), the guiding force is the 
j soul’s own passions generated by past thought, speech and activity. 
| Karma is the efficient cause and pudgala, the material cause of the body. 
| 


| 


Jainism prescribes practical discipline to attain the perfection of the 
soul. If through proper discipline all karma is worked out, and there 
arises ‘the full blaze of omniscience’ in the soul, it becomes free. The 
soul is the common abode of mukti and omniscience. 


3. Doctrine of Transmigration and Matempsychosis : Jainism 
believes in the transmigration of soul from one body to another in 
accordance with its own accumulated Karmas. 


4. Determinism and Libertarianism: The doctine of karma is 
accused of leading to Determinism and Necessitarianism which. collide 
With libertarianism which advocates freedom of will. But the doctrine of 
karma teaches neither absoiute determinism, nor absolute libertarianism. 


5. Omniscience : The soul is the central entity and the ground of 
Knowledge, morality and spiritual effort. The soul and knowledge are 
Co-extensive, but the knowing characteristic of the soul is obscured 
during the period of its union with karmic matter, like dust obscuring 
the lustre of a diamond. Omniscience is the true and valid knowledge 
of all objects together with all the attributes and modes for all the places 
and all the times. Highest limit of knowledge is reached when the 

Indrance of obscuring karma is totally annihilated.—S.R. 


390, Krishan, y. :—Role of the Nyaya-Vaifegikas in Indian Religion 
and Society. 


PPB, IV, No. 1, 1976, pp. 67-74. 


Nyaya-Vaigesikas were dvaitavadins who believed in the existence of 


D : 
man (Soul), Prakrti (Matter) besides God, the Creator. According - 
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ces of knowledge are perception (pratyaksa) 


ir theory, the sour n 
9 Wok e amāna) and testimony of scriptures 


inference (anumana), comparison (up. 
(Sruti). 


In contradistinction to them were advaita-vādins (Idealists) who 
believed the supreme reality to be one and undifferentiated and thal soul 
and matter were only aspects or forms of the Supreme Spirit. 

The advaita epistemology had emphasised the transcendental 
character of the Supreme Reality and that perception, inference and 
scriptures dealt with the products of ignorance. The idealistic school 
sought to establish the unreality of the external world which was 
perpetually undergoing change and destruction ortransformation. Such 
negative philosophy could only breed on attitude of neglect of worldly 
affairs, 


Nyaya-Vaisesik upheld the external and independent existence of 
soul and postulated that God regulates the birth and transmigration of 
souls and their pleasure and pain in embodied state according to the law 
of karma, 


The absolute character of adyaita reality led to the conclusion that 
there is no essential difference between the absolute and temporal, 
between good and evil, right and wrong, manifest and unmanifest. The 
Buddhist Mahayana texts express the same idea. 


3 This philosophy encouraged promiscuity. The tantric work 
y Latāsādhanā teaches that by sexual union, the Mahayogi becomes equal 
to Siva. It advocated that the world beyond is gained by eating, drink- 

ing and indulgence in sex, This spirit of antinomianism, which was the 
product of advaitavada, provided justification for aberrant conduct and 


i threat to conventional morality, 
E men emphasising the reality of the external world, the NY 
E sesikas rescued the temporal activities from idealistic liquidation." 


8 3 : 
E 91. Kumar, S.S.:—Hindu Rituals in Madurai Country of Medieval 


Age, 


. VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 69-74. 


E x is called the south-west part of India beginning E 
tarts from Te Clg along the Coromandal Coast. The $^ cats 
good account of one Malik Naib Kafur (1311 A.D.) and Pres? 

ncudes th or undermining state of Hinduism there. Finally: —— 
at, in spite of confrontation with a formidable challes8” 


EA x 
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adus did not give up their worship, but they dedicated themselves 


Hi 
more.—A- JS 
392. Lariviere, Richard W. : — A Note on the Kosadivya. 


Br, V., XL 1976, pp. 152-64. 


There are two kinds of evidence admissible for setting a dispute 
manusa (human) and daivika (divine), the latter being of two kinds, viz., 
¿akatha (oath) and divya (ordeal), the first for deferred decision, and 
the second for immediate decision. Man prescribes oath in minor 
matters and ordeal in the case of violence and a curse. Vácaspati does 
not regard oath to be an ordeal. YAjfiavalkya includes Kosadivya 
among the ordeals. It consists of drinking the ablution-water of the 
image of a deity. If the drinker suffers from illness or calamity within 
two weeks, he is defeated in the dispute, if no harm comes him, he stands 
vindicated. According to Vijfiane$vara, Yàjüavalkya included Koga in 
the ordeals in order to make explicit its application to a mahabhiyoga 
which is svavastambha. This is challenged by Narada who reg ards 
kofadivya as really an oath to be applied in all disputes. 


Vijfidnegvara sees some of the problems of the kosa ordeal more 
clearly than other writers, but his treatment does not exhaust the con- 
tradictions and peculiarities associated with this ordeal. Visnu-smrti 
prohibits the administration of kosa to Brahmanas, except in connection 
With an agreement for the future. This and the opinions of other: 
authors, who admit the application of kośa like an oath, to secure 
Confidence, eliminate suspicion, enter into a contract or make an 
agreement for the future, lend support to the hypothesis that kosa was 
commonly practised by the Sistas and it was employed as both as an oath 
and an ordeal.—S.R. 


8 Malagi, R.A. :— The Dark Wood: The Initial Spiritual Crisis in 


the Divine Comedy and the Bhagavadgita. 


JKU, XXI, 1977, 86-98. 


mS isa more consistently thorough correspondence between Divine 
Prol edy (DC) and Bhagavadgita (BG). The initial spiritual crisis of the; 
de o to the DC and the first two chapters of BG is astonishingly 


Bins. Pu : - : of his 
life, Ate's spiritual crisis crystallizes to this: at a critical moment of his 


to i he finds himself suddenly lost in a wood and, when he is about 
â Spiritual ascent, the beast of covetousness puts him quite out- 
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of action and turns him into an absolute coward. The Divine Grae 
chooses this moment to put him back on his great journey to Light, 


What else happens to Arjuna in the BG fe The epic tells of long a 
struggle between the Kauravas, the forces of evil, and the Pandavas, the 
forces of good, and the final inescapable confrontation between the 
the two, the Great War. The sagging of Arjuna’s spirit at this critical 
juncture is exactly similar to Dante's own in a similar spiritual situation, 
St. John of Cross's renowned term ‘the dark night' should go a long way 
in explaining this dreadful phenomenon of despair experienced by both 
Dante and Arjuna, Dark Night occurs in the final stage of spiritual 
ascent. the phase of purification which constitutes the unification with 
God; when the souls are already ‘proficient’ in the spiritual way. 


BG is not concerned with the individual problem of Arjuna’s 
depression; it is the universal problem of salvation through proper 
understanding of the meaning of action, knowledge, love and final uni- 
fication with God. The first two cantos of DC and the first two chapters 
of BG are concerned with the salvage of the human spirit by divine 
grace. 


To Dharma-sammidha-cetas Arjuna who cries (a§ruptrneksana) 
Krsna inspires with courage; Dante also is so exhausted and reduced to 
crying by dejection when Vigil asks him to take another road. Both 
have abandoned the true way, the direct road in a state of spiritual sleep. 
Dante’s sleep is rooted in covetousness; Arjuna isin a similar state of 
attatchment to things that perish.—S.R. 


394. Mangalam, S.J. :—Sun-worship in Andhra Pradesh. 
VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, 61-68. 


, The Sun-god not only ina pocket but also world-wide receives 
universal homage and enjoys more Popularity. Since the immemorial 
past this god has in India, been very widely worshipped. And, quos 
number of temple have Solely been dedicated to him. 


stat Andhra Pradesh which connects Orissa and Tamilnad, the t"? 
K : ee Proud claim of possessing two great Sun-temples o 
opar sa and Suryanarkali, has had a very long history of Sun-WO/sbP 


since about the begining of the Christian Era. 


After giving a detailed T 
ecord 
the author concludes t m 


Worship has ri 


-worship from various sos 
em hat Andhra Pradesh with its rich history e 
iBhtly served as a link between the two Sun-worshiPP 
*€., Orissa and Tamilnad.—A.C,D 
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ace 395. Mishra, Laxman Prud :— Elements of Devotional Mysticism in 
the Vinayapatrika, Mainly in the Light of Ramanujiya Pratipatti. 
i EW, XXVII, Nos. 1-4, 1977, pp. 369-77. 
a 
the Vinayapatrika (Vp.) of Tulasidasa (1623-1732), a highly charged 
the devotional lyric, enables us to dig deep into the essential ingredients of 
cal Tulasi’s saguna bhakti, and know the religious attitude of 17th cent, 
on when empty religious rituals and rites were prevalent and conflicting 
p religious factions were warring with each other, 
ot 
ual A religious lyric like Vp. annuals the terrors of transmigration as 
‘ith well as breaks the chains of caste, enabling all and sundry to bathe in 
the blissful ocean of bhakti. 
a's Suddenly Tulasi’s mind is illumined and he sings: “Through Rama’s 
per grace the night of existence has passed. I am finally awake. I have 
M found the philosopher's stone — Rama's Name which will turn my heart 
ert into gold." 
ine 
*O ocean of existence, you shall not bind me. I have seen through 
2 thy beauteous deceptions. You shall bind me no more, because I have 
P realized you to be just nothing.” 
E In this affirmation, there is a close resemblance between Tulasidasa's 
of A adpoint and Sankara's pure monism. In overcoming maya’s guile, 
ulasi comes closer to Ramanuja's attitude vis-a-vis maya. Addressing 
maya, he scornfully says: “O evil one, you may well perform a million 
tricks, T, Rama’s devotee, will not fall under your power. Get away; 
fly to one who knows not the truth, lust and pride.” Aware of his own 
Wusticetions and meanness, he implores: “Cruel robbers like mental 
ness, attachment, greed and egoism, lust and anger, aredoing me 
ves any outrages. O Master, save me.” 
jal 
ea that ae Ri bering Rama’s name, the only real Kalpataru, Tulasi says 
€lold burnings are banished and all desires fulfilled. 
wo of pue Spiritual progress of a Godward soul is gradual. The six modes 
at Ud are enunciated by Ramanuja and later adopted by 
hip things ES They are: 1. Anuküla ka sankalpa, to see one God in all 
Ces, 3 G Pratiküla ka tyaga, abandonment of all delusive appsatani 
faith in wen complete union with God. 4. Raksa ka vivas, — 
S hiksepa, t ing grace. 5. Karpanya, poorness of spirit. And 6. Atma- 
his ~*® total self-surrender to Him. 
Dg 


Wi : 
Prat; ith quotations from Vp. the author illustrates all these 
‘Patris —S.R m 
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PHIL: 
396. Mishra, R.N. :- The Jaina Theory of Syadvada. : 


JAnt/JSB, XXX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 18-24. 


Syadyada is composed of two words syat and vāda ‘‘theory” Syàt 


has been variously translated as ‘probable, perhaps, may be, somehow, B 
etc., but the correct meaning is kathaficit ‘in some respect. Akalanka. Bliaga 
deva has used syatin the sense of amekanta Thus syādvāda should below : 
mean the theory of relativity of knowledge. 

1. 
According to Jainas, every object has innumerable characters. But tic kin 
imperfect beings look at objects from one particular point of view at II Wor 
a time and thus have the knowledge only one aspect of the thing. Such | identic 
partial knowledge and judgment based on it are called naya. Akalanka- liberati 
deva says that naya is ‘the intention of the knower’. Svāmī Samanta anger, 
Bhadra and Vidyananda Svāmī take naya to mean ‘that which states | equally 
separately the characters of the meaning known by Sruta Pramana’, from tl 
Naya is of two kinds dravyátma^a ‘of the substance-part’ and the prc 
paryátamaka ‘of mode-part or specific form of? the object. bondas 
with th 
An object can be known in three ways by 1. durniri ‘bad judgement, evident 
2, ‘statement of a partial truth (sat) and 3. it can be interpreted fear an 
from different points of view (syat sat). Everything exists from the bird/C: 
Point of view of its own substance, space, time and form, and does not nature 
exist from the point of view of another’s substance, space, time and jiiana, 
‘form. which 
; Starnd: 
Ordinarily logic distinguishes two kinds of judgement— affirmative Which 

and negative. But Jain logic distinguishes seven forms of judgement in- 
Meis these mo each being qualified by syat to emphasize its E E CE 
PO. ndian philosophy recognizes four kinds of thought—$45 i 
? ya, and anubhaya or a-vaktavya. Jainas recognize thought to | Wriptu 


ke of seven kinds: 1. ras; 2. syat nasti, 3, syatasti nāsti c 

eee ekoran, 3. syat asti ca, a-avaktavyam ca, 6. syi 

Th a, avaktavyarh ca, 7, syat asti ca, nàsti ca, avaktavyart C^ | 399; 
“oven steps of syadvada are found in different orders in U* 


books ini : : : 
ae Ta ism. Buddhists and Vedāntins have call it self-contrê 


397, ji : 
7. Mukerji, R.N. :— Bindu and Tantric Iconography. 


Bhm, III, No, 3, 1977, pp. 5-10. 
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ACI 
Naik, M.K. :— Songs Terrestrial and Celestial : The Four Quartets 
z and the Bhagavadgita. 
JKU, XXI, 1977, pp. 60-72. 
yat EL 
OW, ' There are numerous conceptual and imagistic correspondences 
ika- Bhagavadgita (BG) and Four Quartets (FQ) of T.S. Eliot, as stated 
uld below : 
|. BGisthe ‘Song of the Lord’ and FQ is ‘the most aristocra- 
But tic kind of music making; both ina sense war poems; FQ, product of 
v at II World War. 2. The central concerns of the two poems are virtually 
uch identical, viz., liberation through self-realization. According to BG, 
ika- liberation can be achieved through divine virtues like freedom from fear, 
inta anger, greed, and desire, and by generosity, self-harmony, etc., FQ is 
ates equally unsparing in criticising ‘men of evil nature. 3. BG, says release 
na, from the bondage of sarsdra (world of senses) is an essential element in 
and the process of liberation. In FQ, too, liberation involves release from 
bondage, but here the bondage is of human time which is synonymous 
with the world of sense. Essential affinity between their thought is 
ent, evident. 4. Arjuna is overcome by the Divine Vision and trembles with 
ted fear and cries, Eliot's comment on the vision—‘Go, go, go said the 
the bird/Cannot bear very much reality’, too emphasises the overpowering 
not nature of supra-mundane experience. 5. Three ways of knowledge — 
and jħūna, karman and bhakti is also traceable in certain lines of FQ in 
Which Eliot exalts the way of devotion. 6. BG synthesizes the diverse 
tive ae of religious thought. This sort of electicism is also found in FQ, 
in: ich reveals the essential identity of all religious experienc. 
i | Fliot's thought in the FQ thus bears a remarkable closeness to that of 
G, indicating his conscious and unconscious debt to that Hindu 
t to scripture, — Sm 
cd; R. 
yät 
ca. 
the p. Nair P.K., Sasidharan :—Brahmottaratattvaratnamala of Sankara- 
ra- misra, 


AORM, XXIV, Pt. 2, 1973, pp. 1-11. - 


: a eis Work, the scholar has introduced an important, though 
| vim? "etse, Brahmottara-tattva-ratna-mala, in its original text along 

Th. elish translation. The author of this work is not known. 
asa short lucid poem of thirty two-verses in the form of 
i Ethic Ec D exclusively dealing with the Indian Philosophy and 
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PRÀC] pHIL.» 
400. Nalini, M.V. :—Navalaksana Bhakti in Narayaniya, (Vaca 
is the T 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-7. 
M: 
The goal of life is to be absolutely free from threefold suffering by fond o! 
the paths of Karma, jñāna and bhakti yogas. Melputtur Narayana njjanika 
(MN) in his Narayaniya prefers bhakti to the other two. He says interpr 
bhakti is intense love for God, the quintessence of beauty, dispeller visati 
of all fears, etc. The ninefold bhakti is described in Nārāyaņīya as ; conch) 
l. Sravana: mere listening to the glorious names, forms, attributes three c 
and deeds of the Lord produces bhakti dispels all sins and leads to 
state of realization, Jivagosvàmin has dealt with this bhakti and cites Gopis, TI 
Prahlada, Rukmini and Dhruva as examples. 2. Kirtana: repeating removi 
the names of God, meditating on His form and narrating His attributes. (III, 53 
bestow His grace on the devotees. The best illustration is of Ajamila of Dh 
who attained liberation by an unconscious utterance of God's name. before 
Smarana: the practice, $ravama and Kirtara leads to the constant vina. 
: thought of the Lord and devotee melting with emotion, at times laughs, of the 
M cries, sings, dances in ecstasy and becomes detached from the world. there i 
Bhagayata advocates directing the mind to the Lord with any motive - exister 
love, hatred, fear affection, etc., and cites Gopis, Šiśupāla, Kamsa, 
Pandavas, Nanda, and others. 4. Padasevana : Worship of the feet of God 402, 
or His idols too liberates a devotee. Indra dies this to Srikrsna after 
realizing his folly. 5. Arcand : It is the act of worship with love invol- 
ving the offering even of fruit, flower, water, etc., to image of God. 
This includes pilgrimage to holy places and adoration there with faith. 
6. Vandana: A meditating devotee may see bhütas, birds, animals, B 
friends, foes, etc. He offers salutation to all seeing God everywhere and follow 
m everything. This is suggestive of unqualified submission. Akrüra 0 validi: 
3i Visit to Vrndāvana demonstrates this bhakti. 7. Dāsya : Dedication of the 
3 m One's activities to God helps overcome ego-sense. Ambarz i viewp 
5 illustration. 8. Sakhya: Having a friendly attitude with depth o compi 
M closeness of association and absolute confidence that GAT TM 
9. A Pandavas, Draupadi, Prahlada illustrate this b ae ppo 
can edana ; It is offering oneself, one’s dependants and posses 
s service. Prahlada and Bali are the best examples.—S.R. Ba) 
ye 
; 2 DM. :—Interpretation of a Verse from yedantadesi ; Ws 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1.3. libre 
A verse in Vedanta Degika’s Gopdlavirngati occurs which describes of th 
Krsna seated on a triangular cal p nsati : aoa janya cono» Parti 
and looking at Vak, the godd Boe, Dd Aan j js fond a i tt 
‘being close to him." E ess of speech (Sarasvati) who the ve Says. 
* This last statement, being the first line o 
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m nijanka-rasikam prasamiksamana]h)) seems unintelligible. What 


sae of Sarasvati with Sri-Krsna ? 


is the relation 


Many explanations like vak is Radha has no support; Vak is Yasodà as 
fond of taking Krsna on her lap, but this interpretation of the compound 
„ijāūħka-rasikārī is aprayukta as there is no sanction for it. Another 
interpretation is fantastic. According to it, since the. stotra is Gopala- 
yimgati, the triangular lotus has go on one petal, pa (initial of Paitcajanya 
conch) on the second, and fri-kona refers to the letter Ja which has 


three curves or points in its writing. 


The Purana account of the manifestation of goddess of speech 
removes this confusion. In Brahma-khanda of Brahmavaivarta Purana 
(III, 52-58), it is stated that as soon as Sarasvati emerged from the mouth 
of Dharma the Supreme Being identified with Lord Krsna, she stood 
before Him and sang beautifully, dancing to the accompaniment of her 
ying. In GaneSakhanda, Sarasvati is described as one of the five Saktis 
of the Lord and said to have ushered from the mouth of Krsna. Thus, 
there is a close relation of Vak with Lord Krsna as she owes her very 
existence to Him.—S.R. 


402. Narasimhachary, M.:—The Paficarátrakantakoddhara : A Brief 
Analysis. 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 315-17. 


Paficarátra-Kantakoddhára ( PK) of Vadhtla-varadacirya (16th cent.) 
follows the Agamapramaniya of Yāmunācātya in establishing the 
Validity of the Paficaratra-agamas. Though many arguments in support 
of the āgamas in it are common with those of Yamuna, there are other 
Viewpoints which Vàdhüla Varada (VV) discusses in greater detail, thus 
complementing Yàmuna's work, The important contribution of Varada 
his detailed discussion on the Ekdyana Veda on which Paficaratra is 
!PPOsed to have been based. 


Pree to the objection that there is no proof of the existence of 

meer cda besides the four Wadas, VV says that Ekayana is a 

eds. ta. Chandogyopanisad refers to ‘it as distinct from the four 
^ Padmasamhita refers to it as ádyam ekāyanarh vedam. 


by ae à objection, based on the belief that the agamas are RT. 
Of these ike Sandilya and Saunaka, is regarding the partial X idity 
Particula agamas as in the case of Kalpa-sütras which hold good to 2 
: T group of people following a particular Vedic branch. But 
of Pañcarātra, no such claim can be made. In reply, VV 
hese sages were not the authors of the ágamas, but were only 


€ Cas 
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their exponents. On the other hand, they are the direct revelations by mukt 
Lord Vişņu to the sages. bliss, 
(RY; 


The next important point raised by the opponent js that the 
Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata (Mbh) eulogising Paiicarditra jp — | 404. 
not its genuine part, and is interpolation. VV replies that this section ig 
found in all the MSS of Mbh of Eastern and Western India Its Omission 
in some MSS must have been deliberate by those who are inimical to Lord 
Narayana and Bhagavata religion. Paficaratra is in the tradition of the 
Vedas is vouchsafed by the Mbh itself. Its mode of worship is suppor- 


ted by Srutis and Smrtis. Further, VV says that there is no truth in the type 
allegation that Vasudeva revealed the Paticarátra with a view to delude twin 
the people. It is not a MohaSastra, but is the Moksa-Sastra. - S.R. Indie 
è (Nei 
403. Nigam, Sasibala :— Svāmī Dayānanda aur Veda (Svāmī Dayānanda sam] 
and the Vedas). (in Hindi). japa, 
' (Saad 
AAISHR, VI, No. 9, 1977, pp. 179-82. foun 
3 lexic 
Having realized that the traditional Indian (Sdyana’s) and Western asun 
interpretations of the Vedas are misleading and responsible for denigra- 
ting our religion, philosophy and culture, Svāmī Dayananda gave birth 405. 
toa new trend of thinking and interpreting the Vedic Mantras. 
According to him, in the beginning of the creation, God lit the minds of 
the Reis with the knowledge of the Vedas. Rgveda was revealed to 
Agni, Yajus. to Vayu, Sàman to Aditya and Atharvan to Angiras Rsis. 
E _ The Vedas are the repositories of Eternal Truth and All Knowledge nal 
which lies hidden in them. All arts and sciences are present in their Lak 
| embryonic state in them, and they have been developed later on. D 
ES Sn 
a : The Mention of the name of a Rsi or Rsis with each hymn of the tran 
edas misleads people to think that the Vedas are human compositions 
and are not revealed books, But, according to Dayananda, the Rsis 
UR merely seers and not composers of the hymns, The philosophy v Fee 
; Vedas is realistic in Svāmījřs opinion. Svamiji believes P 7 ^ 
a ernal existence of the Trinity, viz., God, Soul, and Matter (Pra n 
t: a e of the various gods like Agni, Indra, Vayu, Maruts, etc. z em 
dos ut the epithets of God Himself. Svámiji believes 12 Mo Ga 
or one God, the creator of the universe. is” 
Some scholars hold : : . enin the Vedas: in | 
Radhakrishnan h that there is no mention of re-birthin t: about bea 


as said that the Vedas have no special doctr! 
nd they contain only vague ideas about and hell, 
ebirthisafarcry. But Dayananda has quoted RP» 
the doctrine of karma and its retribution. 


life after death a 
€ doctrine of r 
in support of 


gar 
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Ac] 
ls by mukti, bis view is that it is only for a limitzd period, after enjoying that 
bliss, the soul has to take birth again. He has quoted two mantras 
(RY; 1.24. 1-2), in support of this view.-- S.R. 
ii 404. Padoux, A. : Un Terme Technique du Mantrasastra : Vidarbha 
ion is (A technical term of MantraSastra ; Vidarbha). (in French). 
oe JA, CCLXY, Pts 3-4, 1977, pp. 345-50 
f the : 4 
opor- The word vidarbha is used in mantraśāstra to denote a particular 
n the type of japa where the mantra and its sādhya are cut up and inter- 
elude twined. That meaning is not to be found in dictionaries, Western or 
Indian, but it is explained in commentaries of different tantric texts 
(Netra Tantra. Tantrarája, etc.) together with such terms as grathana, 
janda sampufa, yoga, rodhana, and pallava which denote different sorts of 
japa, and all of which are used both by Hindu and Buddhist authors. 
(Sadhanamala). The clue to the peculiar sense of vidarbha is to be 
found, asis so often the case in mantrasastra, in the traditional Indian 
lexicographers interpreting the word darbha as meaning to cut, tear 
stern asunder, disperse (see Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. darbha).— Author. 
igra- 
birth 405. Raghavan, V.K.S.N. : — The Metaphysical Tenets of Visistadvaita. 
ak AORM, XXVI, Pts, 1-2, 1976, pp. 1-7. 
d to God, soul and matter are the three main principles of Visistadvaita. 
is, 
(A) Iívara (God) : Sriman-Narayana is the Supreme Reality (eter- 
edge nal truth), Parama-purusa (Highest Person) ever associated with Goddess 
their Llaksmi. His body consists of individual souls and insentient matter. His 
m (r ipa) and real nature (svabhava) ate embodiment of pure conscio- 
-the eee neyo). He is endless and beginningless, immanent and 
‘om nt. 
A o Jiva (Soul) : They are eternal and numerous. Every soul 
| the it Whe atomic form and innate knowledge which is inseparable from 
rti). expands n a soul is. baddha (n the womb) its knowledge pA or 
are eepe ee tol its demerits and merits; when mukta (Liberate ey 
Jno- souls Ae oZ pands till it is equal to that of the Lord. The third Ere | 
atuda anes also called nitya-süris. They are Ananta or Adisesa ( ) 
almost ae) and Visvaksena (commander-in-chief). Their a ar 
das. Gikungh entical with that of the Lord. Mukta and nitya souls e le : 
out easts ins a. Bound souls are countless belonging to men, i irds, ; 
apo » "DSects, etc, APT d 
n N (©) deir (M TU into. 3, is - Prakrti, 
E “ddhasay atter) : Acetana-tattva, divided into 3, I8 STAR 


tva and Kala, Prakrti is made up of 3 gunas—sattw T ajas 
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and tamas and is jada (inert). A part of it turns into maha 
(macro-cosmic entity). A part of m.-tattva changes into ahankara, from 
which are born 11 indriyas (5 sense and 5 motor organs and manas) 
From tdmasa are formed 5 subtle and 5 gross elements, Thus there die 
24 primordial elements. Suddha-sattva is in the Srivaikuntha or eternal 
heaven, abode of Supreme Bliss. Kāla (Time) is the third acerang Which 
does not possess consciousness and form. It exists in this world as wel] 
as inthe Supreme Abode. It is divided in this world into ksana kastha, 
muhürta, days, fortnights, months, seasons, ayanas, yuga, kalpa, eto, 
Time in Srivaikuntha is eternally the same. 


t-Lattyg 


Having allthe jivas and acetanas as His body Paramatman is the 
guiding principle, and is Visista. He is only one (advaita), still he is 
Visista. Hence the system is called Visistadvaita.—S.R. 


406. Raghavan, V.K.S.N.:—4n Introduction to the Study of the Nine 
Works of Rümünujacarya. ~ 


AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-5. 


Ramanuja was born in Sriperumbudur in Madras to Asuri Ke£ava- 
yajvan and Kàntimati. Studying under Yadavaprakasa at Káfici in his 
early years, he learnt all the Sastras well. He could not meet Yàmuná- 
carya owing to the latter’s death, Kaficiptrna, a pupil of Yamuna gave 
him certain instructions as important sayings of Lord Varadarāja of 


Kāñcī and asked him to obtain initiation into Paficasariskara from 
Mabhàpurna at Srirangam. 


Mahapurna alias Parankugadas 
of Srivaisnavism. Latter Ram 
Préceptors and receiy, 
Rahasyamantras on 
Yamuna, and Pratipat 


a taught him the essential principles 
anuja got initiation under four other 
ed instructions in religious practices according 1o 
Tiruvaymoli of Sathakopa, main teachings of 
ti or Saranagati. 


He Converted King Kulottu 
to Vaisnavism, Ini 


he beginni DE i entary 
tolbolbasedion Bod eginning of Sribhasya, he states his comm 


hayana’s Vrtti and its commentaries. Therein he T€ 


Anci the pd of Vedantins and their interpretations of the Brahma 
zou op Paes from the Vriti, Task, Vakya, and Dramide’s 
Bhasya on Vakya. z C an 


In support of his į i feom 
} z Interpretation, he quotes 1r 
two epics, Visnupurana and Paficaratra Sarhhitas pe 


2 Bhagavadgita-bhasya is based 
Yamuna, Commenting on Ca 


> ; of 
mainly on Gitarthasarigraha ted 
Paranagati principle, 


à “aramasloka (Gita 18.66) he enuncià : 
Vedarthasangraha deals with the main pu ef 
the Vedas and Upanisads. Vedantadipa 1$ 4 
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ntary on the Brahmasütras, Saranagati-gadya explains the nature 
cance of self-surrender, Srivaikunthagadva contains the descri- 
Supreme Abode (Paramapada), and Nityagrantha is on the 
r rituals to be observed by the devotees of Lord Visnu.— S.R. 


comme 

and signif 
tion of 

daily regula 


407 Raghunathacharya, S.B.: -Api Mimarisaka manoyaibhavayadinah 
(Do Mimamsakas Believe Manas as All-pervading?). (in Sanskrit). 


VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977 pp. 33-39. 


There are two different schools in the Mimarnsà system of Indian 
philosophy commonly known as Bhatta and prabhakara. In both of 
these schools the manas is assumed as subtle (anu). Yf so, why it is 
famous that Mimárhsaka take manas to be all-pervading manas. And why 
Udayana and Gangesa have endeavoured so much in refuting the all- 
pervading theory of Mimarhsakas ? 


From the Mīmārsā texts available today it is clear that possibly in 
some texts of Bhatta school manas might have been assumed as all- 
pervading, but unfortunately there texts have been lost today. So, it 
can be safely concluded that ‘this belief that Mimarhsakas believe manas 
as all-pervading is neither baseless nor hypothesised by the latter Mimàm- 
sakas.—A.C.D. 


408. Ramanujatatachanya, N.S. :—Pramanyavadasya Tulanatmaka: 
drstya Vicarah (A comparative Study of Pramanyavada). 
(in Sanskrit), 


VUOJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-32. 


The scholar presents a study, in detail, regarding the contradiction 
of the theory of validity of knowledge reasoning the question whether it 
55 intrinsic or extrinsic. According to Sankhya it is always intrinsic 
S Yatah Pramanya). Some other schools of the Indian philosophy like 
e "Sesika take it as totally extrinsic (Parato Pramanya). Bauddhas hold it 
fh intrinsic in case the knowledge is not a fact and vice versa if the case 
; otheverise, while Mimarnsa and Vedanta schools believe that it 1$ 


ae When it count a valid knowledge and is extrinsic while it 18 
1d, 


Sier a very lengthy discussion and numerous quotations from 
Hi à texts and from quite a number of authorities, the scholar concludes 
Validity a knowledge depends upon external evidences and, as o the 
ic... ^ c prnowledge is extrinsic, though, sometimes, it is found intrin 


Seye 
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409. Ratha, Banmali :—The Krsnagiti of Somanatha Misra —4 Study, 


VOUS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977 pp. 9-12. 


Jayadeva, the writer of Gitagoyinda, of Orissa has, of course, influ: 
enced the mind and the heart not only of the readers but also of lyric- 
ists as well. Under this influence nearly one hundred and thirty lyrics 
were composed by the Sanskrit lyricists living all over India. 


A Ms of Krsnagiti of Somanātha is found in the library of Gujrat 
Vidyāsabhā, Ahmedabad. Itis edited by P. shah and published by the 
Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jaipur, in 1956. 


Though this work isa clear imitation of Gitagovinda yet differs 
slightly. It contains twenty asfapadis instead of cantos and as such it 
cannot be taken as a Kavya of orthodox type. Every lyric is preceded 
by a few stanzas in syllabic metres. The tenor and manner of this work 
actually imitates Gitagovinda. All the songs, there, are set in some 
specific tunes which are already mentioned at places. 


In spite of Somanatha’s confession that his work cannot be able to 
compete the superb songs of Jaydeva, it clearly appears that this is 
Obviously aimed at describing the mystic sentiment of Syiigara, both 
sambhoga and yipralambha, of Radha-Krsai episode. He claims that 


these songs will be sung by the devotees interested in praise of Vrajanā- 
tha.—A.C.D, 


410. Reddiar, N.S. :— The Alvars’ Concept of Salvation. 


VUOJ, XX, pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 53-60. 


_ Mukti is the realization of relation of the individual self and the 
unversal self. But, in this sect which is very similar to that of Vals 
vas, Mukti means the abode of god and is also the place freed souls. 


oe fo this cult, the way to Muktiis bhaiti which i 
self free vs nown as Karmayoga through which a devotee keeps ; 
Seek rom the bondage of action. Then, obtaining Jfíana-)08 1 
|... comes to know his own as well as the world’s nature. Fi”? » 


BE: Dakivnga which is consisted of essential love towards I 
AEN solute self-surrender) and Saranagati (the highest stag 
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erfection of Vaikuntha like salokya (co-existence), sāmīpya (fellow- 
the p ürüpya (similarity and sayujya (the bliss of intimate union). 
E n flavour and fragrance ofthis state are neither physical nor 
Pol but are absolutely supersensuous,—A.C.D. 


411. Reval, C.V. : Radhakrishnan’s Interpretation of the Nature and 
Status of the Phenomenal World in Sankara’s Vedanta. 


SPP, XV-XVI, Nos. 2-1, 1975-76, pp. 64-86. 


S. Radhakrishnan (SR)is not a blind follower of tradition, The 
absolute idealism expounded particularly by Sankara appeals to him 
most. It is the highest expression in the school of Vedanta. Though 
Advaita comes nearest to SR's conviction, he is quick to see the positive 
elements of other systems also. 


It is the Advaitic dictum that only Brahman isthe sole reality (sat), 
and the world is mithya. According to S.R. the ambiguity of the word 
satis responsible for much of the confusion of the Upanisadic view of 
Reality, Sat, in one sense, means all that exists, e.g. the world of chan- 
geand growth. But sat also stands for reality that persists In the midst 
of all change. The world, being full of contradiction, cannot be real 
in this sense. At the same time, world is not considered to be utterly 
unreal by Mahayana and Gaudapada, much less by Sankara who uses 
such words only to emphasise its ultimate unreality. Sankara recog- 
nises the relative reality of the phenomenal existence. Dr, S.R. says, 
“Unreal, the world is, illusory it is not “Saikara has called world 
mithya and not pratibhasika, ‘illusory’’. Mithya, to Sankara means 
anirvacya ‘indescribable, and not non-existent or illusory. 


S.R. does not agree with the negative stress on the Vedantic 
system. He sees a good deal of realistic element in the exposition of 
Şañkara, The world of experience is the joint creation of personal God 

aikara and Maya. S.R. says, “This world is the accomplishment 
Of a specific possibility from the infinite possibilities whose ideal home Is 
T Absolute,” He, no doubt, admits the doctrine of Vivartavada, but 
oes not deny the validity of Parindmavada. The world is vivarta of 
Tohman. but parinama of Igvara. 
ee believes that human personalities and the structure of things 


transitory, 


phenomenal 
World 


hasa Cosmic meaning. S.R.’s views on the 


p and God are so elastic that an orthodox follower of Sankara would 
Many faults with him,—S.R. 
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412, Shanbhag, D.N. :—Madhava as a Religious Teacher. 


JKU, XX, 1976, pp. 151-60. 


Madhava gives emphasis on the two tenets of Dvaita Vedanta— 
(i) the word is real, truly and ultimately (ii) an aspirant can get libera. 
tion only by the grace of God, Visnu. God’s grace showers upon the 
person who performs actions with devotion, knowledge and detachment, 


Devotion or Bhakti is the most-important qualification by which 
one obtains gradually knowledge and realization of God, then liberation 
and then finally enjoys absolute bliss, All the actions of human beings 
should revolve on it here and hereafter also. Thus it is pradhàna 
Sadhana to achieve God’s grace. But it must follow an adequate 
knowledge of the greatness of God. The means to obtain this know- 
ledge or jfíana are of Sravana, manana, nididhyasan and bhakti, 


Sravana or study of scriptures should be undertaken under a proper 
guidance of a guru or preceptor. The knowledge obtained by Sravana 
should be examined by considering its validity with one’s own reasoning 
power, manana. After $ravana and manana it becomes easy to con- 
centrate and meditate upon God and for all these Bhakti is essential. 


With the knowledge of God’s greatness one moves away from 
wordly objects and pleasures. This detachment or vairagya helps him 
to increase his devotion to God. Bhakti produces jnana, which in its 
turns ripens Bhakti and also produces vairagya which also increases 


Bhakti by helping devotee move towards his goal of God realization 
and finally liberation, 


But devotion produced by knowledge and renunciation is mere 
deceit and hyporisy if it is not suppocrted by moral purity. The devoted 
Worshipper should be jitendriya and wiuddhatmam. He who submits 
everything belonging to him to the supreme Lord is the ideal human 
being fit to be followed by others. His actions are the standard actions 
or Dharma and are ideal for the entire humanity. 

Dou P cam iti and Gitatatparya nirnaya Madhava lays do 
ee aily duties of a devotee concerning one's own body an pe 
Sene Owards others in the society even to all beings. He ?* f 

eglous teacher put the traditional ritulas to the strong test ° 


time and introduced the needful reforms—K.C.V. 


413. 
Shanbhag, D.N. :—Madhya's Definition of Pramana. 
JKU, XXI, 1977, pp. 30-35. 


M ; 2 ive 
gal has laid down his tenets in precise and comprehens" 
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He defines Pramana as yathartham ‘apprehension of an 
it is’ and divides it into kevala-pramana ‘right or valid know- 
d anupramana ‘means or instruments of right knowledge’. 


languag*- 
object as 
ledge’ an 


The definition of Pramüna consists in making an entity an object of 

ledge through the production of knowledge either directly or 
s. tl The significance of Madhva’s definition lies in its realistic 
Bee rhe scope and function of knowledge. Dr. B.N.K. Sharma 
Eo Madhva's distinct service to epistemology in distinguishing 
T io sense and usage of the term and coining two separate terms 
kevala and anu to denote them without ambiguity. According to 
P. Nagaraj Rao, the word Pramüga in Indian epistemology, other 
than of Madhava, is ambiguous—sometimes it means the ‘instrument 


and at others ‘knowledge’. 


Madhva’s definition excludes samSaya, ‘doubt or inconelus ra EM 
ledge’ and viparyaya ‘contrary knowledge’ as of ‘silver in a shell oro 
‘snake in a rope’. According to Bhatta, Prama is the nature of revealing 
itself in the object of knowledge. But he forgets that there is nothing 
like Pramà or special luminosity without knowledge, and it $ 
meaningless to talk of distinctive luminosity in an object when the 
object itself is not in existence. This definition does not include memory 
or recollection as means of knowledge and is, therefore, i pg 
Another definition given by him, viz., ‘valid knowledge is kao oe 
objects as they are and unknown so far’, which attempts to 2 ned 
faults, too is untenable because it leaves out memory or reco ectio : 
Prabhakara’s definition of Pramana as anubhüti or subjective Nu 
ience also leaves out memory and recollection. Naiyayika $ de M 
as 'that which produces accurate experience’ excludes ‘accurate 
ledge’ itself. 


Thus, one can conclude that Madhva takes note of both the oe 
of the term Pramana ‘valid knowledge and means thereof and So 3 
become unambiguous and comprehensive, though in crisp sutra 
Style.—S.R. 


414. Sharma, Arvind :—On the Meaningfulness of Parables with Special 
Reference to Hinduism. 


VIJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 239-41. 


Parables as a genre in the study of religion, which is represented M 
myths, have a distinct psychological significance. Myths of a eoe 
Correspond to the dreams of the individual, the parables of a religion 
correspond to his moods, Just as the individual moods can change, $0 A 
at of a society, and religious parables as they are re-worked within the 
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tradition, It is generally acknowledged that the mood of tolerance 
pervades Hinduism. Developed by its modern exponents in the Post-1809 
period, this aspect of the religion has received its greatest emphasis 
Mediaeval Hinduism was as much distinguished by sectarianism as by 
ecumenism. Shift towards greater tolerance is reflected in the religious 
parables, e.g., 1. Rāma-worshipping Tulasīdāsa refused to bow before 
the image of Krsna with its flute in a temple. The god at once Changed 
himself into Rama holding a bow. (2) Ramakrspa Paramahathsa Narrated 
a parable of a man who worshipped Siva and hated other gods, Siva 
appeared to him and said, I shall be never be pleased with thee as long 
as thou hatest other gods, ‘‘After some time Siva appeared before him 
in the form of half Siva and half Vispu." The man offered his offerings 
on the Siva side, Siva said, “Thy bigotry as unconquerable," Siya’s dual 
aspect could not convince the man that all the gods are the various aspects 
of Absolute Brahman. (3) S. Radhakrishnan has cited a recorded 
fact of sectarian fanaticism : 


A worshipper of Visnu, who was averse to a worshipper of Siva 
bowed before an image of Visnu, the face of the image at once became 
half Siva and the two gods smiling as one face told the bigoted 
worshipper that Visnu and Siva are one. 


The degree of transformation of the deity to accommodate the 
bigotry of the devotee diminishes in each version, reflecting the fact that 


the mood of Hinduism has become more tolerant over the past few 
centuriesm.—S.R. 


415. Sharma, BR. :—Ganapati in the Domain of Yoga. 


Bhm, III, No. 2, 1977, pp, 45-58, 


i i to achieve the highest goal of human life (self-realization) 

MA any os various Ways and innumerable techniques and 

pod S in different religious systems, Bhagavadgita deals with 
nana-yoga, Karma-yoga and Bhakti-yoga, 


ES ies the most popular god, is worshipped as Vighnesa (Lord 
m. es). Heis Buddhi-vidhata, Manzalesa, and Siddhi-data. He 1s 
as the Lord of Müladhara-cakra, a favourite deity of the Yogls. 


QNM Rr un (Divine Power in Serpentine form) remains 
striking through oi, therefore, awakens this power by continuous!) 
- randhra th 21 Mantra Sakti, When the Kundalini enters the Brahma 

“wa, then one is in the transcendental state, a state of extreme 


happiness or blj 
: ee iss (paramananda ii alization, 
sh Salvation, nirvana or moksa. 7a). This is the state of self-real 
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Here follows the description of the six cakras, Muladhara, Svadhis- 
sina, Manipūra, Anahata, Visuddha and Aja, Some call Brahma- 
t XE 


randhra also to be a cakra. 


PHI 


We know that Kundalini resides dormant in Maladhara which is 
resided over by Ganapati. The Gagapatyays (worshippers of Ganapati) 
aly believe that it was Ganapataya-Dharma in the very beginning 
in the divine and infinite form of Ganapati. They worship him as 


Parama Brahman. 


Then follow the descriptions from various scriptures and texts to 
prove that Lord Ganapati who pervades in all the three Saktis, to be 
sitting in the Maladhara. —S.R. 


416. Shastri, D.N. :— Epistemology in Sanskrit. 
Rt, VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 51-56. 


Of two branches of philosophy, ontology deals with the problem of 
reality, and epistemology with that of knowledge. 


Although Descartes laid the foundation of epistemology in Western 
philosophy, the real epistemology came about in the West with the 
introduction of Copernican revolution by Kant in 18th century. 


Buddhist thinkers, following the light of their reason, Were more 
capable of developing original ideas than the orthodox schools which 
take clues from scriptures and sages. 


. The basic problem of epistemology is: When I see an object like 
dar, the only one thing that reveals to me is (i) ‘a jar’, or call it 
Cognition of a jar’, there is no experience simultaneously of two things, 
the jar and its cognition. According to the Buddhists and Prabhakara 
school, knowledge, being self-liminous, ‘cognition’ is revealed 
directly in the very first moment. For the Buddhist, the idealist, revela- 
tion of cognition in the very first moment is not difficult to hold, and 
denying that of jar. The realist Prabhākara could not deny the revela- 
a of jar’ occurring also in the very first moment, along with that of 
$ Cognition, and of the ‘knower’ as well. But this way of tripartite 
ma ePtion is hardly tenable. Nyaya-Vaisesika held that in the first 
. Ment only ‘the jar’ without its universal ‘jatness’ (ghatatd) is revealed 
fo he indeterminate (nirvikalpa) perception, and the cognition in the 

m "this is the jar’ occurs in the 2nd moment in determinate perception. 


K 


infern Umarila held that the knowledge of cognition is not direct, but is 
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in the 
arkable 


called ‘manifestation’ (prakatata), and the first cognition comes 
form of ‘jar is known by me’. Obviously, this theory is more rem 


and is original. 


There are two other important mutually related epistemological 
topics: 1. the phenomenon of illusion and 2. the question of validity 
of knowledge. There is not only a conflict between the Buddhist and 
the orthodox schools, but also between the orthodox schools 
themselves, 


One of the important points of Indian epistemology is the question 
of distinction between determinate and indeterminate perception which 
was first made by Dinnága. Among the numerous on Indian epistemo. 
logy, Buddhist Logic of the Russian Scholar Stcherbatsky deserves special 
mention and the author’s Critique of Indian Realism.—S.R. 


417. Solomon, E.A. :—Pramanasyagunatvad anumanad artha-niscayo 
durlabhah. (Paurandara-sütra-PS). 


Vida, XIX-XX, Nos, 2-1, 2-1, 1976-77, pp. 23-31. 


_Pramdnasyagunatvad anumanad  artha-nigcayo — durlabhah (PS) 
obviously means that a pramana (source of valid knowledge) should be 
a-guna (direct, non-secondary), whereas anumdna is gauna (non-direct, 


pm and so cannot enable us to ascertain the meaning of an 
object. 


j In a dilectical repudiation of anumana in the Tatlyopaplavasimha of 

ayarasi, there is no reference to the PS argument. 

on a Karpaka gomin, in his tika on Dharmakirti’s own commentary 

it fa Pramanavarttika, refutes Aviddhakarna’s argument and says that 
relutes the PS also. This seems to mean that inference gives Tise t0 


tede indirectly and does not manifest the actual object. Tt^ 
ranta and so cannot bea pramana. 


a ms EUR mentions that according to the advocates of PS, E 

chr d à inga (probans) as paksa-dharma (attribute of the subje 

“gaunavrtti » has to be explained ina forced manner by resori ta 
navrttt (secondary Significance of words). Answering this, TIS 


Sa 

om E qo dm sec how pramana could be gauna. Simply bega 
Ww. Und it have used : jn a sec? 

dary sense, would t the terms paksa-dharma, etc., toon bee? 


i he pramana b fini 
worded diff ecome gauna ? Had the de 
the like, rently, there would not have been the fault of gauge 
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Bhasarvajiia in his Nyayabhüsana, refutes PS by saying that he 
ot accept the paksadharmatya and anvaya of the hetuto be 
He explains paksa etc., in a way as to avoid the fault 


(c) 
does D 
ossibly gaumna. 
of gunatya. 


(d) and (e) Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasuri both refute PS by 
saying that the words paksa, etc., have been used by the sütrakara with 
z idea of brevity or economy of words. Simply for this, paksa 


cannot become gauna. 


(f) Udbhata does not agree with the view that anumana becomes 
gauna only because the words in the definition haveto be understood 
as of secondary significance. He says éastric or technical or scientific 
anumana is gauna, because gamakatya (probativeness) is superimposed 
on its hetu. It is not vyabhicarádaráana (failure of concomitance) that 
is the criterion in the hetu’s being gamaka, but it is a-vyabhicaravagama 
(knowledge that there is no failure of concomitance) that is decisive. 
And this cannot be ascertained in the case of non-sensuous things, so it 
is rightly said that a (non-sensuous) thing cannot be ascertained by 
inference.— S.R. 


418. Sundaram, C.S. :—Saivism as Reflected in the Works of Bana. 
AORM, XXIV, Pt. 2, 1973, pp. 1-8. 


The author makes, in his paper, an appreciable attempt to gather 
some interesting information of the workship of Siva from Hanes 
and Kadambari, the prose works composed by Bana, living in the court o 
Harsavardhana in seventh century A.D. The author, through citing quite 
anumber of quotations, has already proved that not only Bana but also 
king Harsavardhana had been an apt follower of Saivism which was 
greatly prevalent in the society those days. Finally, he puts à stamp of 
approval of his postulation by citing from the accounts of travel written 
by Hiuen Tsang.—A.C.D. 


419. Tagare, G.V. :—A propos Aryabhatfa and Lokayatas. 


JASB, Nos. XLIX-LI, 1974-76, p. 218. 


om This refers to an article, ‘Aryabhatta and Lokāyatas, of ase : 
8 aar in which Áryabhatta is claimed to the Lokāyata school o d 
ti Y. ie, follower of Materialism. The main grounds for this e fire 
m Were : Áryabhatta's postulation of four elements (water, 2 í EA 
ls ait) as the constituents of the world and emphasis on direct pec p 
as a valid tool of knowledge. But according to the present author, 
* original source books of ancient Indian Materialists are not available, 
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The four-element concept existed at the time of Buddha and Lokāyata 
was not the dominant force at the time of Aryabhatta. No wonder i 
he was influenced by the Buddhist theory. Moreover, the acceptance 
of direct perception as an authoritative tool of knowledge is accepted 5 
all schools and is not the monopoly of the Lokayatas.—B.K. 


420, Thakur, Anant Lal :—Kanada-Astika or Nàstika ? 
JGJKSV, XXXII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 121-36. 


Among the philosophical schools in India, some are called Gstika 
while others as nastika. Scholars are not unanimous as regards the 
meanings of the terms astika and nastika. Nowhere in the epics, Puránas 
and DharmaSastras clear and unambiguous meanings of these terms are 
given. 


Taking the greatest common measure of the various views of 
Sankara, Rāmānuja, Hanuman, Sridhara, Mahabharata, Valmiki, 
Bhagavata and Manu as cited inthe article, it may be concluded that 
anybody having faith in the next world, inevitability of the results of 
one’s own actions, the existence of Permanent soul, and of God as 
Creator of the universe or infallibility of the Vedas can be called an 
üstika; one who does not accept them is nastika. Vaisesika does accept 
life after death and the infallibility of the results of actions and their 
enjoyment in next life. This necessitates the acceptance of a permanent 
soul. As regards the acceptance of God, Prasastapada pays obeisance to 
Kanada who wrote his Vaisesika after pleasing the great Lord (Maheś- 
Vara). All the commentators follow Pragastapada on this point. Only 
the available Chinese translation of Dagapadartha-Sastra does not 
mention God, Saikaramiéra and Candrananda do find reference to 


God i [. sū i 
: a in the Vai. sütras and Bhatta Vàdindra in one connection an 
ayana, too, find reference to God. 


ia 


But direct non- 
acceptance of God, 
in this system, but its a 


mention of God raises doubts as regards Kanida’s 
Yuktidipika bitterly criticises introduction ot 
oy... o arguments do not stand critical examination. AOR: 
" d V al With dharma and adhorma. Similarly, rele 
tation of oe prone souls of limited power is in the in e 
acceptance of QN a sūtra. Arguments in favour or against vs 
.. may not be conclusi ede E gidevclopmentiog yon. a as 
.. Which have al ve. But Vaisesika accept the authority of the Ve 

= 8 50 specifically been mentioned in some sitras. 


CONS 
7 SU rebuke of Kanada being half-nihilist be accepted © 
Soe? © same argument would put Vedantin and Prabb? 
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CI 1 | PHIL. 
ata | Mimármsaka in the same category. All this proves that Kanada was 
hat | — astika.—5-R- 
5 Qi. Thakur, Anantalal :— Religion and Philosophy. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 1, 1976, pp. 68-76. 
The author draws our attention to our neglecting the study of the 
application of the Vedic mantras in the non-Srauta rituals. The vast 
field of the Puranas along with the Dharmasdstra work warrants 
the services of many more institutions and a large team of scholars in it. 
ika The Dharmasüstranibandhas offer invaluable materials for our religious 
the and social history. Much improvement is not noticed in the general 
105 attitude towards the Tantras which are one of the three great aspects of 
are Hinduism, the other two being the Vedas and the Puranas. The Vedic 

worship is limited among the twice-born, the Puranic is open to the 

Südras and the Tantric worship has its place in the candalas. The Tantric 
of passages are technically called the neyartha and sandhyabhasa requiring 
ki, deep erudition and traditional instruction to arrive at the proper import. 
nat 
of The problems of Indian philosophy may be divided into textual, 
as exegetical and historic ones. What is required under textual problem 
an is to prepare critical editions of all philosophical texts on the basis of 
pt available materials - manuscripts, commentaries, digests, references and 
eir quotations. With the growth of commentaries it became necessary to 
m apply the rules of interpretation in the comparison and contrast of the 
to conflicting views. Similarly the results of fresh researches in different 
eS fields are to be taken into consideration while preparing the history of 
aly Indian philosophy. The welcome scheme of the Encyclopedia x 
iot Indian philosophies is making steady progress towards a successfu 
LO completion.— P.G. 
nd 

| 422, Thangswami, R, :— Darśanamañjarī. 
| 
i AORM, XVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 9-32. 
ip _ The most ancient and original work available to us is Gautama s 
d Jàyadarsana 
ree x 
E ed The science of Nydya is useful in determining the meanings of a 
s oth = It is also helpful in the interpretation and understane ey ; 
*t füstras, Tt is a branch of knowledge (vidya-sthane) that describes . 


lir means of achievement of the four objects (purusarthas) of hum 

i, I fact, Nyaya is the mainstay (müla-stambha) of all know 
based on the authority of the Vedas. Its function is two 
which the prominence is given to prameya (the obj 


being 


One i t 
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knowledge), and there is in which prominence is given to Pramang 
(the means of acquiring knowledge). Treatises beginning with Gautama 424. 


up to Nageśa deal chiefly with prameya. It is the Navya-nyàya that 
gives prominence to pramana. It not only differs from the old Nyàya 
in the mode of thinking, but also in its language and style. 


According to Nyayadargana, ultimate bliss (Niliéreyasa) cannot be 
attained without the knowledge of the true nature of the 16 categories, zati 
viz., pramāna, prameya, sariSaya (doubt), prayojana (motive), drstanta 
(example), siddhānta (demonstrated conclusion), etc. A table ofthe 


16 categories with the divisions and sub-divisions of pramana is given, 
an 
After this, commentaries and sub-commentaries on Nyayadar$ana gan 
are discussed. They are Nyayasütra-bhasya, Nydyayarttikatatparyatika, rem 
Tatparya-pari$uddhi, Pariśuddhi-prakāśa, Nyaya-nibandha-prakása-fikà, end 
Nyaya-tatparya-mandanam, Nyayaparisuddhi-vyakhya, Trisütri-nibandha- and 
vyakhya. - S.R. p toa 
: | evo 
423. Thite, Ganesh :—Carvakavada of Jaradgava. asr. 
Pur., XIX, No. 1, 1977, pp. 180-82. 
The Carvaka-philosophy (materialism) is scattered in various books. kne 
There must have been many materialistic thinkers in ancient India. nak 
Among them, a woman named Jaradgavā deserves mention. Her wit 
thoughts are found in Jaiminiya Afvamedha, chapters 6. Yudhisthira a 
is going to perform the Asyamedha sacrifies. King Yuvanàéva declares GER 
through a rich citizen, Sudeva to announce his order to all the people mo 
foattend. Sudeva asks his own mother, Jaradgava. also to attend. an 
She summarily rejects this saying that as long as she lived no expenses vu 
2 should be made on useless rites and that she could not live without life 
money. In spite of Sudeva's efforts to convince her of the auspiciousness pre 
of the ceremony and rare opportunity to visit holy Ganga and meet | 
Lord Krsna, she remained adaman saying she had never heard of any ab 
; as or of any religion. Then she abused the whole of sacrificial rite 
| A UM the importance of money. Even king Yuvanasva faile 
ae od by saying that virtuous women like Rukmigi were d 
absence, the NN x het Possessions would be ruined n T 
A field wheat had A N wonld quand er a bes Ba 
i sebum D MR = the herdsmen would finish off her they dis 
1 ESO oie quo AM female servants would 02 th 
E ad she to do with Krsna or Yudhisthira. in 


The import E : ing atc 
the Veda xd [Pad a Materialistic thoughts lies not in ee Sa 
Teference to use] $ but in her reasoning on economic level: M 


ess expenditure, to waste of agricultural produce 2P 


Performance of one’s duties are significant,--$.R 
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4, Tiwari, Kapil N. :—Origin and Development of the Idea and 
424. Institution of Renunciation in Vedanta. 


IPQP, IV, No. 4, 1977, pp. 575-96. 


Sannyüsa, Which is linked with asceticism and monastic organi- 
zation, is the most fundamental trait of the Indian religious spirit. 

Renunciation has different shades of meanings emphasized by 
different writers. Most of them have understood as isolation from, 
and indifference to the world, In the Indian Vedanta tradition 
renunciation has also been similarly defined. But the question 
remains, how a life of entire isolation and indifference can ever be the 
end of existence ? Sankara criticised the Sankhya dualistic realism 
and Buddhistic subjective idealism (Yogacara) because of their inability 
to account for liberation. Vedāntic doctrine of renunciation did not 
evolve independently of the Brahmanical society and its ethos of the 
üsrama theory, of which it was the last stage. : 


In the Revedic times, the doctrine of renunciation was not un- 
known. The munis or ascetics were called vátarafana (wind girdled, i.e., 
naked). There was an implicit tendency of the Vedas to link renunciation 
with JZàna and providing an institutional basis to renunciation. 
Although the Vedas are more oriented to this worldliness, the Upanisads 
assigned as somewhat different status to renunciation by relating it 
more closely with Brahmajiiana. The ultimate principle called Brahman 
and Atman as the substratum of self and no-self is based on the Unity 
which renunciation unveils in terms of Jfíana. Later Upanisads view the 
life of Samınyāsa as a kind of consummation to which man. should 
Progress,—S.R. 


425. Tripathi, G.C. :—The Evolutian of the Concept cf Jagannatha as a 
Deity, 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 272-85. 


The legless, massive-headed and stump-armed images of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra betray their tribal origin. This being 
"comfortable to the upper class Hindus they transformed it into the 
= Prevailing worship of four-armed black chlorite images of Visnu 
d that originally the 


n the form ilama It was propagate 
sto of Nilamadhava. was prop hipped by a 


ee king Indradyumna, the god vanished and a divine voice told 
* king that he would no longer be visible as Nilamadhava, | T 
me a new shape of a deity made of wood. The peculiar feature 
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were either due to the will of Visnu himself who appeared ud 
carpenter to fashion the images, or when the queen of the king, out of 
curiosity, opened the door of the closed workshop in which the god 
was working before the stipulated time. He was offended and disap. 
peared leaving the images unfinished 


In Orissan literary tradition, which flourished in the works of 
Pafícasakhà (the 5 associates of Caitanya in Puri) Jagannatha has been 
characterised as Buddha incarnation. This association with Buddha 
led many scholars in the 19th cent. especially, Hunter and 
Cunningham, to conclude that Jagannatha was originally a Buddhist 
deity. 


Yet Buddha was not the only form of Visnu with which Jagannatha 
was identified. He has really been considered as identical with Nrsimha, 
Not only that, it was the Krsna incarnation which was to succeed in 
the end, Till the time of Sāralādāsa (15th cent.) who in his Oriya 
Mahabharata refers to Buddha identification. Jagannatha’s identi- 
fication with Krsna must have become so very popular that Saraladasa 
evolved a story about the material identification of the wooden image 
with the (dead) body of Krsna. He narrates that the body of Krsna 
could not be burnt on the funeral pyre, and was thrown into the sea 
near Dvaraka, it came floating to Puri and remained with the Sabara 
for sometime to become later mysteriously a tree out of which a statue 


3 Buddha was carved, this being the incarnation of Visnu and later of 
r$na. 


Then follow the processes of up-valuation of Jagaanatha to 
the highest Atman and his temple to Paramam padam of Visn". 


Jagannütha is also the combined form of all the incarnations put 
together.—S.R. 


426. Veezhinathaa, N.: 


dh SH -On th» Annihilating Fictor of thz Knowledge 


AORM, XXVI, Pts. 1-2, 1976, pp, 1-7. 


Jiva is Jiyg as] 

_ Telation of Brahman 
Temoved by 
With the limit 


Ong as it is associated with its adjunct-mind. THs 
n with mind is caused by avidyd. Avidya cannot br 
ee Other than the knowledge of self. The iu 
eT. < ng adjunct as the mind cannot cease as long as the iden 
Eus um Brahman is not realized. Avidyā, therefore, which JS x 
un E E be removed, Which could be done only by the ren 
ae ige OF Its content, viz., self, Closely allied with it is the ques 
& removal of the knowledge of Brahman, 
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If the knowledge is viewed as the mental state inspired by the 
ection of Brahman in it, the knowledge of Brahman causes its own 
ong with avidya and its products. Or, if the knowledge 
viewed as Brahman teflected in the mental state, Brahman 
h itself removes the mental state along with avidya and 


refi 
destruction al 
of Brahman is 
reflected as suc 
its products. 


There is another view which holds that the destruction of the 
knowledge of Brahman is caused by the removal of avidya which alone 
is in direct conflict with the knowledge of Brahman. And, knowledge 
of Brahman, according to this view, may be viewed either as the mental 
state inspired by the reflection of Brahman in it, or as Brahman 
reflected in the mental state. — S.R. 


427, Veezhinathan, N. :—Advitiyatmanah Sastra-pramanakatyam Sva- 
prakaSakatvam ca (Sastric authority for the Self-luminous Nature 
of non-dual Atman). (in Sanskrit). 


AORM, XXVII, Pts.1 —2, 1977, pp. 1-6. 


In Dasasloki, Srimad Bhagavat Pujyapáda says “Tt is not one, how 
can there be a second ? It is neither absolute nor non-absolute. It is 
neither void, nor non-void." This is nothing but anethes e d 
expressing the meaning of the Sruti, “Yato vaco nivartanté, TE 
manasā saha.” 1n Advaya doctrine, padārtha (substance) is of pe FU 
the sight (drk) and the object to be seen (dráya). Again the m ^ 
of two kinds : Maya (illusion) and its result ‘the observed multiplicity 
of objects,” or Dvaita-praparica. 


The ‘multiplicity of objects’ is not real. It is false Mga? 
A ghata (pot) and a pata (cloth) are mutually different. This notion 
the cause of difference. But does this difference give rise to the notion 
‘Pot is different from cloth’ or ‘pot is not cloth’ or “there is a difference 
between pot and cloth ? 


r falsity of the above four 


Th A s fo : 
pe cuter sthas = sive eae ledge of difference being 


notions. Thus, the means of giving the know 
Indecisive, falsehood of duality is established. 


The Srutis also corroborate the falsehood of duality by saying sae 
eko drastà adyaito bhavati. The one self-luminous seer (drasta), i is 
Pure Water (salila) is non-dual, because in purity, there is no n 
; rence. Again, Chandogya Upanigad says : Ekam evādvitīyam. Neha 
"5 One without a second. In Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, we have ya Se 
"Zhàsti kificana, ‘there is nothing distinct or different from;one anes 
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In thingslike ghata Srava (vase), it is the name that causes difference 429. 
but the visible (pratiyamana) or apparent cause is clay which jg real 
(satya). But clay too is not the ultimate reality, because it has another 
intermediate (avantara) cause for its existence. But in the case of Atman 
(or Brahman), there is no avantara cause for its existence, it is self- ] 
luminous, not ghata, Srava, etc., which are illuminated by the conscious shed 
mind.—S.R. 
428, Veezhinathan, N. :— The Interpretation of the Great-Sayings of the hallo 
Upanisads. emot 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-8. Eur 
Upanisadic texts such as tat tvam asi is one of the Mahavakyas 
giving rise to the knowledge of the transcendental entity which is some emot 
times referred to as the all-knowing principle (Brahman) and, at other it aff 
times, as the inner consciousness of the individual soul (Atman), Tat 
gives the knowledge of Brahman, and tyam, of Atman. The texts aim 
at teaching the identity of Brahman and Atman, or their non-difference. spec 
The question is how this identity is conveyed ? com; 
State 
The knowledge of the sense of a sentence comes from the knowledge Hen 
of its words. Words convey their senses through three kinds of signi- State 
fication—mukhya (primary), Jaksana (secondary) and gauni (based upon enat 
the relation of qualities). In primary signification, a word conveys the 
SUAE through either the power of jati (universal), or guna (quality), or 
riya (activity), or sambandha (relation). In secondary signification, and 
mr cs which is different but invariably associated with 
(ü) GERE ED Velo ak zana (leavingiout pnm sense) 430 
cis RM 2 Cen exculding primary sense and signifying some i 
(partly leaving out i With the former), and (iii) jahad-ajahal-laksaa 
4 € primary sense and conveying the other sense). 
d 
4 Hoe ee s Bom by quotations from upanisadic texts ani m is 
| bhütisvarüpa, VES ments of philosophers like Sarvajfiatman, ui the 
and tvam are Isyarq a gat the ened sense onthe Sa tat of | 
and tyam, through jahal-| iso e iodeterminable; The Gee s dey 
= svara and jiva adi oksana totally abandon their primary picis mol 
the origi » and give use to the recollection of Brabman-Atmad, 
: Binal consciousness with which thej i i falsely 
Wdentified. The same tesuit is chine Primary meanings are sed 
On the relation of qualiti e acueved by adopting signification a S qu 
is free from any quality. - ut it must be added that Brahman- We 
| Th iis 
A hus, f , Y) 
alid ion asi and other ‘great-sayings’ as a whole give rise ' ang 


of the identity or non-difference of Atman ff 
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PHIL» 
429. Vijayan, K. :—Aesthetic Emotion—An Analysis. 
VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 60-68. 
In philosophy emotion is used in the sense of feeling, as distingui- 


shed from cognition and will, and is one of the three facets of the mind. 


It is difficult to define emotion, and aesthetic emotion is the 
hallmark of poetry. Poetry always pleases irrespective of the nature of 
emotion depicted in actions that are represented in keeping with the 


requirements of art. 


Recollected in tranquillity, an aesthetic emotion is not a raw 
emotion, since it is purged of all egotism. Thus expressed in poem, 
it affects a number of persons alike. 


According to Indian canons of literary criticism, the reader or 
spectator identifies himself with the situation presented in the poetic 
composition, K.C. Pandey observes. “This identification is an inner- 
state of the self and, such does not admit of being directly presented. 
Hence physical situation, mimetic changes and involuntary physical 
states are introduced." The result is the aesthetic arousal of emotion 
enabling the reader or spectator to enjoy Rasa. 


Hereafter the author enumerates the emotions according to Bharata 
and discuss them in brief.—S.R. 


430, Yamaguchi, Esho :—On Mukta, Deliverer and Savior. 


JIBS, XXIV, No. 2, 1976, pp. 1037-31. 


Secr The word mukta in this treatise means one who has got at the 
the x of ‘Gedatsu’, i.e., which in Buddhism has not merely its place in 
of] aS of Buddhism, but also its deep meaning as moksa in the history 
pm n thought, Eventually, a unique point of view of Gedatsu had 
med in Mahayana Buddhism, viz. a circular relationship of 
d a-mokkha-mok sa. 


UR the two dialogues of Yajfiavalkya (Y) in the Brhadáranyak- 
RU) „one between Y and King Janaka (J) and the other between 
as Ee wie Maitreyi (M), the writer of the article defines Gedatsu. 
i eliverance or performance of immortality. From the point of 
ANd from iu is the problem of life after death, des of samsün 
Or deliy e point of view of M, the problem of disposition of samsār 
erance from mortality. ; 


m 
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Discussing the problem at length in the light of the BU, the auth 
comes to the conclusion that deliverance from samsdra comes from s 
extinction of all desires of family or of state, and Performance lie 
immortality comes from practising of austerities and realization 1 
immutable Atman (Brahman) through samādhi. Practising these i 
terities after a disciplinant, all sentient beings in the sea of rebirth i 
karman, will be able to be delivered in hopes deliveration from ies 
Thus a deliverer in his proper sense means a savior of all GU 
tures.—S.R. 


431. 
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XIII—POSITIVE SCIENCE 


1, Bag, A.K.:—The Method of Integral Solution of Indeterminate 
S Equations of the Type : by=ax-+e in Ancient and Medieyal India. 


In. J.H.S. XII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1-16. 


The method of integral solution of indeterminate equations of the 


i. by-ax-c *) 


which involves knowledge of continued fractions : 


Psdo-1— InPn-1=(— 1)", re ; 
where p,/q; denotes the i—th approximations of a/b, (i1, 2, 3, ...). 


The present paper asserts that the Hindus were conversant with us 
application of the knowledge of the continued fractions as RS 
as fifth century A.D. A detailed discussion of the method pc 
for the solution of the indeterminate equation(*) by Aneta 
has been given in this paper. Contributions of the. schola a 
Bháskara, Brahmagupta, Prthudaka, Sripati, Govindasvami, a a 
and many other medieval scholars towards the further simplifica! i 
and modifications of the technique developed by Aryabhata i n 
fifth century A.D. has also been given. The original vu 2m 
the text of Karanapaddhati (1596 A.D. ?) with an English trans ae 
is also given to show to what extent the perfection of the techniqu 
had been attained by the medieval Hindu scholars. 


I Hsing came to India in 673 A.D. He became a Tantric ae ps 
Monk and learnt Sanskrit and astronomy. It seems ue ME 
technique to China and the technique seems to reach Arab ROn tive 
than 10th century A.D. Some later Latin European scholar took e x 
Part in the translation of the related Sanskrit works through Ara 
Chinese, —A D.W. 


432, Ganganand :— Calculus in Ancient Hindu Mathematics. 


ME, XIB, 1977, pp. 23-26. 


. Tu A 0 
16 The discovery of Calculus has been attributed to ee oe 
mes Newton (1642-1727) and Leibnitz (1646-1715) Wists o 


à A -e the birth 
matics deduced infinitisimal increment centuries bers the Sese 
d Western Mathematicians. x 


= Various co 
VUE methodology o 
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Aryabhta I (475 A.D.) Varahamihira (505 A.D.), Brahmagupt 
(598 A.D.), Lalla (748 A.D.), Manjutacarya (932 A.D.) Aryabhata-1 
(950 A.D.), Prashastidhara (958 A.D.) and Bhaskara II (1114 AS 
developed idea of Calculus in the calculation of Tatkalikg Gai 
(instantaneous motion) of the planets. Indeed the origin of Calculus 
lies in the attempts of these Hindu mathematicians in calculating the 
instantaneous daily motion of the planets, the position of angle of the 
ecliptic at any secondary to the eqator and value of m (pi), 


Manjutacarya in his Laghumanasa, ii, 7 says 

4v LL €os(mean anomaly) X difference of anomalies 
Velocity =+ chieda 
which corresponds to the equation 


u=v, +e sin 0 


Praśastidhara (958 A.D.) has also the conception of d(sing)=cos 9 
dé. 


Bhaskara in his works has given several formulae regarding the 
Motion of plantes making use of concepts of Calculus. He also states 
the result that when a variable attains its maximum value its differential 
vanishes, Bhaskara also anticipated the theorem which we wrongly 
attribute to Rolle (1652-1719). He was also conversant with several 
other results, e.g., differential of the inverse sine functions, successive 
differentiation, Leibnitz theorem, Taylor theorem etc. 


We also find the conception of integration in Hindu works. 


It may be Tight to observe that calculus in Hindu Mathematics lack 
perfection while comparing with today's calculus, but keeping in viet 
the period which was about 900 years back the work is significant when 
the world knew nothing about the subject.—A.D.W. 


433. Goyal, S.C. : 7 Science in the Vedas. 


VUOJ, XIX, Pts, 1-2, 1976, pp. 101-8. 


Veda is knowledge revealed by God to the consciousness of ancien! 


Sage : 5 ; 
ges who have described various scientific phenomena and theories by 


their uni D Vt 
nique method of scientific investigation without elaborate scienti 


fic equi 
o ns and laboratories. The astronomy of the sages was cani 
esalius, and the physico-chemical theories as to combustion 


heat, chemical ; n 
Md affinity clearer, more rati original thé 
those of Von Helmont or Stahl Eu atonal-and more E 


Hes ts of Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry and D 
“tence have been explained ip the Nyaya sit” i 
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AC] Ens and Vaisesika Sutra of Kanada who has given us the atomic 
Ma —— a remarkable exposition of the properties of matter, and told that 
tall o ad heat are only different forms of the same essential substance. 
D.) e system describes principle of cosmic evolution in terms of 
Cati SM physics. Kanada's theory of propagation of sound is also 
UND z derful and admirable. Vag eva viśvā bhuvanüni jajňe clearly shows 
den The importance of sound (sabda) in the creation of the universe. There 
the m four stages of Vak, viz., Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari. 
It is essential to ascend from Vaikhari and even go beyond Para to 
realize fabdatita-param-Brahman, The perception of sound by Yogins 
is very close to the perception of an absolute ear. Madhu and Kaitabha 
: (of the mythology), the Tamasika and Rajasika malas of the ear respec- 
tively obstruct our perfect hearing. They have to be removed for 
improving the capacity of our hearing. The sound we hear is staura. 
We do not hear $abda-tanmatrà because we do not have absolute ear. 
u^ Ananta-Sesa-sayya is an infinite system of stresses, the personifica- 
tion of inscrutable powers on which Visnu rests. Sabda is the mani- 
the festation of energy. The sages used to produce agni by chanting 
ates mantras. It is quite possible that smoke from sacrificial fire and the 
itial fabda-spanda (vibrations) produced by the. mantras recited, acting 
aly together, could generate centres of condensation of water to cause rain. 
eral Probably this may be scientific explanation of producing rain by reciting 
KE mantras in a yajria.—S.R. 
434. Goyal, S.C. :—Science in Vedas-II 
VUOJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 103-10. 
ack : 
jew In this paper, the scholar presents a comparative analysis of the 
hen ancient concept found in Vedas vis-a-vis of the modera concept of the 
today’s science about this universe. There are two different views 
among scientists regarding the evolution of the universe. According 
fo the first, this evolution isa continual process and according to 
pond, there isa sudden state of universe. Vedas agree with the 
st. } 
ent ; 
ey „a \8 the age of this universe is concerned, the astronomical evidences 
jti- aticate that some of the stars are older by two billion years than our 
ial Sm The Oldest mineral dates back to two billion years. Most o the us 
D, is E milky Way were born almost three million years a0. - one 5 s 
P 53,000 Vedic view, the age of this universe is approximately 1,76, y 


years, 


ü : i ce have been escri as - 
2 i ps of và y ound in the spa 


Dus. The first is the vayu which brings heat waves in the 


* : 
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space which are referred to as vayamsi in the Vedas. The second is called Aryabl 
marici group, scientifically known as aurora today. The third is mentioned in whic 
in the Vedas as pasu group of maruts. of the t 

The space is full of inter-stellar matter partly in the form of Bas In 
and partly dust which are mentioned in the Vedas as rajas. The term the sul 
go also means the solar rays. Thus “aghāsu hanyate güyo" Means Hindu 
cooling down of the solar rays in the winter season of marriage.—A.C.p, of 15° 

in this 
435. Gupta, A.S.:—A Note on Lunar Months as named on Visnws curiosi 
Twelve Names. develo 
Pur, XIX, No. 2, 1977, pp. 351-53. > s 
i 

Besides the names of the lunar months based on the names of the notati: 
Naksatras, there are other two lists given in the DharmasSastras and 
some astrological works in which particular names of Visnu are given to We, | 
the lunar months for some particular religious purposes such as nāma- Muni$ 
karana of a new-born baby or worship of Visnu in each month by his 
particular name given to that month. 

The : 

_ The first list as given by Gargya and quoted by Mitra Misra in his Siddhi 

SA a occa in connection with namakarana beginning with the valve 
month Margasirsa runs as Krsna, Ananta Acyuta, Cakra, Vaikuntha, 

i . $9405 , > , dt 

Janardana, Upendra, Yajfiapurusa, Vasudeva, Hari, Yogīśa and Pugdati which 

kaksa, attrib 

; are g 

uk According to Madanaratna, the order of the months may also be metri 
mue 2 beginning from Caitra, But Garga in the Caitradi months, has 

ged the order of the names of Visnu in the same list. 437. 
Tine m 2 D of Varahamihira, the second list for the Vignu in each 

x Goes e eginning with Márgatirsa is: Kegava, Narayana, Ma 
a p N Madhusüdana, Trivikrama, Vàmana, Sridhara, Hreike : 
i JP a A Damodara, The list and order of the names is th 5 k 
£e n Barava p Y Dharani (earth) in Janárdanastuti in Varaha P. We oe 
Wc an e n. Gopis touch the twelve limbs of baby Ery 
e forehead to fe ing them with cov” | 
dung for protection, —S.R. supvesmearing ia Bhās 


and ; 

436. Gupta R.C.: i igh- b 
» R.C. :—Sine of Ei , ; the Eig y & 
teenth Century. f Elghteen Degrees in India Upto Prop 


IHS, XI, 1976, PP. 1-10. 


. The predecessor o 


n 
f the basi : i jon kno" 
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ngle was born in India. The Aryabhati ° 
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; ryabhata I (born 476 A.D.) is the earliest extant historical work 
led | A Lich the Indian trigonometry is definitely used, but the invention 
ed ate sine function might be dated earlier. 

In using the exact functional values associated with 30° or 45° and 
fe the subduplication formulae which were definitely known to the ancient 
iH Hindu mathematicians they could easily find the exact value of sines 
D of 15° and 224°, Butthe exact value of sin 18° could not be obtained 

1 in this manner. Its determination required novelty and was a matter 
ws curiosity among the early Hindus who were quite concerned with the 
| development of trigonometry. The exact value of sin 18^ is found in 

the chapter entitled Jyotpatti of Bhaskara IIs (12th century A.D.) 
Siddhünta-Siromani-Golüdhyaya in its ninth verse which in modern 
the notation may be written as 
ind sin 1822 (4/5—1)/4 (1) 
| to We, however, do not know how Bháskara arrived at this result. 
na- Munigvara (1638 A.D.) in his Marici states and proves 
his (vV541)/4=sin 23. (2) 
The same result is also given by Kamalakara (1658 A.D.) in his 
his Siddhanta-tattva-viveka, Jagannath (18th century A.D.) derives the 
the valve of sin 18 in his Sarat-Siddhanta as 
ha, sin 182—(4/5[2— sin 30°)/2 (3) 
ari Which is the same as (1). The proofs presented in the paper are 
attributed to the aforesaid 17th and 18th century Hindu mathematicians 
ate geometrical in nature but analytical treatment in terms of trigono- 
ES metric and algebraic steps is also involved.—A.D. W. 
as 
437. Gupta, R.C.:—Lilüvati, The Most Popular Work on Ancient 

Indian Mathematics. 
ich 1 
F í ME. XI B, 1977, pp. 61-64. 

e 1 

the A thrilling story about the title of the work ‘Lilavati’ goes as 

na. under : 

na 

w - The astrologers had predicted that Lildvati, the only daughter of 
Bhaskara Should not marry. Bhaskara himself studied her BR 

ie ind could find an hour on a certain day when her marriage be jx 

j y gods favourably. Bhāskara soon arranged a match for her. On the 


me) was set to give 
was brought in the : 
glass and gazed 


aptin; day an hour glass (a device to calculate ti 
ep cct time. Lilavati dressed in the bridal costume 
at eee She, out of curiousity, leaned over e 
Dea n floating cup to see how near the hour was W en, 
™ Separated from her bridal dress fell into the cup and r 


: olling di 
® the hole Stopped the opening which the fluid could have p 


assed, rhe 
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device thus could not give correct time and when this was detected it 
was for ever too late. 


Bhaskara, to console her for the accident that he prevented her 
marriage, named his great work upon which he had laboured for years 
as Lilavati, The book Lilavatt written in Sanskrit was completed in 
1150 A.D. It became most popular in ancient Indian Mathematics, It 
is indeed one of the most delightful and significant treatises in the whole 
history of mathematics. The work contains a large number of variety of 
problems of commercial nature and of practical value pertaining to every 
day life. Since its composition, it has inspired a number of commen- 
tries, translation and editions. 


Bhaskara also wrote several other books, Of these Bijganita 
and Brahmatulya (a manual of astronomy) are important.—A.D.W, 


438. Jain, B.S. :—On the Ganita-Sara-Samgraha of Mahavira 
(c. 850A.D.). 


IJHS, XII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 17-32. 


Mahàvirácárya was the most celebrated Jain mathematician of the 
mid-ninth century. Though he lived in Mysore area of Southern India 
yet his work Ganita-Sára-Sarigraha (GSS) was an important link in the 
continutation chain of Indian mathematical texts. This work throws 
interesting side light on the history of Indian mathematics and due to its 


merit it was translated into Telugu by one Pavuturi Mallana in eleventh 
century A.D, 


The GSS consists of nine chapters. The opening one deals with w 
symbolic representation of zero and a discussion of four fundamental 
Operations with zero as under : 


If a is a real number then 


(i) a+0=0+a=a, 


(ii) a—0=a, 
(i)  &0—0. =0, 
(iv) a/O=a. 


Rule (iv) is certainly incorrect, 


st 

a E a be the first treatise which used the method 2 dn 
Ene ultiple in the tr ; ics on 2'57, 
and geometry hay catment of fractions, Many topics 9^ tic 


€ been treated here, Mahavira knew that a 4? 
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pas two roots. In GSS he gives the rule and illustrates its application. 
He also gives some rules regarding cubing of a number. These are :-- 


(i) a(a+b)(a—b)+b*%(a—b)+b* =a’. 

(i) afl +3+5+ -+ (2a—1)] —a?, a is a natural number; 
(iii) a2+(a—l)[1+3+5+...+(2a—1)] =a?, ais a natural number; 
(iv) 3[1.2+2.3+...+(@—Na] =a3,a is a natural number; 
(v) 3a®b+3b?a+ a?+-b8 — (a 4-b)5; 


(vi) 3a*(b--c)4-3a(b--c)'-ra?-F(b--c) =(atb-+c)*. 


GSS also treats the summation of series and gives all formulae for 
geometrical progression. It further gives a number of interesting as well 
as accurate rules for expressing a given fraction as the sum ofa number 
of unit fractions. 


The work on rational triangles and quadrilaterals deserves special 
mention as some of the problems discussed by Mahavira are not found 
in the work of any anterior mathematician though it has been observed 
there are considerable similarities in certain respect in the works of 
Brahmagupta, Mahavira and Bhaskara IL Mahaviracarya’s work 
stimulated the growth of mathematics in India and have a special posi- 
tion in the history of Indian mathematics.—A.D.W. 


439. Jain, L.C. :— Divergent Sequences Locating Transfinite Sets in 
Trilekasara. 


IJHS, XII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 57-75. 


TrilokasGra (summary of the three universes) seems to have been 
compiled by Nemicandracarya (11th century A.D.) from earlier Prakrit 
texts, One of them being Tiloyapannatti of Yativrsabhacarya (c. 
418? 609? A.D.). The description of the present topic, however, 
appears to be a summary from Parikarma which is not available at 
Present. The author instructs the enthusiast disciples to confer Parikarmà 
for details.  Trilokasára was commented by Madhavacandra Traividya 
(c. 1203 A.D.) and translated into Dhundhari by Todaramala (c. 
1720-1768 A.D.). 


The work describes fourteen types of sequences for elaborating the 
Number measure. Measure is of two types (i) the number-measure 
Carik ya Māna) and (ii) the simile-measure (Upama Mana). All the 
z Wences are monotonically increasing, and every one of their elements : 

à member of the extended system of natural numbers, but integers — 
One. The first term is in the right neighbourhood of unity and the last 


term lies in the left neighbourhood of the cardinal of the supremum 


a : WU OE 
S daptable sət of the indivisible corresponding sections of Omnisclence 
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(Kevala-Jwina). The last three sequences locate in brief some of the emt 
numerable (Sankheyeya), innumerable (Asankheyeya) and infinite (Anant) mal 
types of sets occurring in the literature, through dyadic development. war 
3 i | tior 
The transfinite sets located in the sequences are the set of al] souls, bal: 
the set of all matter ultimate particles, the set ofall infinite time instants, | etc. 
the sets of all points in linear, areal and voluminal infinite spaces, the 
set of ICS of non-gravity-levity control of the aether, anti-aether and a 
soul fluents, the set of ICS of the infimum knowledge, the set of infimum is t 
annihilation attainment and the set of ICS of Omniscience. it b 
sen 
These sequences are well-ordered and they parallel the programme 
once envisaged by the creator of the set theory, G. Cantor (1845-1918) 
established by Zermelo (1904), supported by Hadamard (1905) and ups 
Hartogs (1915) and opposed by Borel (1905), Baire (1905) and Lebesgue nul 
(1907).—A.D.W. ult 
3 | des 
440. Jain, L.C.: —Distinct Features of Indian Astronomy up to Aryabhata, 
PPB, IV, No. 2, 1976, pp. 118-23. f 
0 
The ancient Indians followed the sidereal system instead of the int 
tropical system. The moon was regarded the head of the family of the vik 
sun, planets and the stars. In the later Vedic period, and the rise of the log 
era of Mahavira and Buddha, the celestial sphere was divided into 109800 str. 
parts, 34900 being workable forthe real asterism and the rest for the ele 
counter bodies at the diametrically opposite ends of the globe, perhaps str 
o the calculation of eclipses, etc. This system of angular division of un 
the celestial sphere in Naksatras is unique in the world. bel 
wh 
E 1200 B.C. (Vedaüga Jyotisa), the yuga was a 5-year cycle Ine 
AG 67 Naksatra months, 62 lunar months 61 Rtu months and 60 Pu 
olar months, The yuga theory of elements developed sufficient accu- He 
i racy by the time of Aryabhata, dh 
ae other distinguishing features of Indian astronomy is the 
ae E approach. The Indians used the Jyardha, @ salt be 
oT * as Greeks used the full chord.- It appears that the use : 
em A d originated from the necessity to transform the spiro- 44 
as ie m for real and counter bodies into the orbit for real bodies 
tus Is required to be halved in doing so.—S.R. 
441. Ja ; ankhy4 
vadekar, A.G. :— Modern Ecology and the Relevance of sankhy »" 
: JOIB, XXV, Nos, 3-4, 1976, pp. 260-64. & 
. .. Science of ecology has disco in ki ny in t° 5 
relationship b vered a certain kind of harmo jt Jays by 
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emphasis on the inherent balance of nature which is disturbed by the 
man’s intelligence. By his knowledge of science and technology, man 
wants to get control over nature and make it subservient to the realiza- 
tion of his own comforts and plentifulness. In so doing he disturbs the 
balance of nature which creates problems of pollution of environment 


etc. 


le 
à Similarly, in Sankhya, the inherent triguna-samyavastha of Prakrti 
n is turned into vikrti, i.e., disharmony owing to disturbance effected into 
it by Purusa through his mahat (intelligence) which engenders in him a 
sense of separate existence, a complex of egotism (ahankara). 
le 
3) If the intervention of man in the smooth working of nature, as to 
d upset the total balance, then nature also vehemently counteracts to 
E nullify the shock even to the destruction of man, and thus proves its 
ultimate authority and sovereignty. It is in this sense that Prakrti 
deserves to be called pradhana. 
2, 
The original inherent character of Prakrtiis to remain in a state 
of eternal harmony. Vikrti (disturbance) arises in it owing to the 
e intrusion of Purusa into it. It is, therefore, not justifiable to call 
9 wikrti as Prakrtis's evolution, but reverse of it. In Vedantic termino- 
ie logy, it is not Groha (ascent) but is avaroha (descent). Ecology demon- 
0 strates as to how the whole world eonstitutes one home. In it no 
v element can break away, or go at a tangent and weaken the whole 
B structure, Sāħkhya system, in so far as it puts an emphasis on the 
f unbridgeable dualism of Prakrti and Purusa, indicates that it is a step 
below the Vedāntic system of unitary reality. In Advaita Vedanta, the 
whole reality is unitary in character. Prakrti and Purusa are the two 
S manifestations of the supreme reality or Brahman. In the case of 
: Purusa, the intelligence is apparent, while in Prakrti, it is latent. 
z Hence man is merely intelligence while Prakrti is the repository of 
dharma or dhāraņā, the deep and supreme wisdom. 
: The Sàükhya mistake of dichotomy of nature and man appears to 
f be corrected in Advaita Vedanta.—S.R. 
A 442. Jha., Ganganand Singh :—Binomial Theorem in Hindu Mathe- 
matics. 
ME, XI B, 1977, pp. 55-58. 
h 


Western historians of mathematics have traced binomial theorem 
fer positive integral exponents in the works of Stifel (1644 A.D.) —— 
Scheubel (1545 A.D.), Tartaglia (1556 A.D. and Bombelli 0572 AD). 
e even in the west the theorem in triangular array was introduced | 
Y Pascal as early as 1665 A.D. : 
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D.E. Smith and Y. Mikami have traced the theorem in the 2 
century Chinese mathematics. recor 
intro! 
In India the binomial theorem was evolved asa means to arrange Mahi 
metres (Chandas) and was known to Indians as early as in 2C0 B.C. j- Dae 
Pingala (200 B.C.) laid down a rule, known as Merit-prastara, | : 
to arrange the number of metres of n syllables in his Chandahsitra, : 
Merii-prast@ra have the same entries as af Pascal's triangle and iş domi 
composed of the number of arrangements of n heavy (Guru) syllables, ino 
one light (Laghu) syallable and n-1 heavy, 2light and n-2 heavy, and religi 
so on up-to n light syllables, in Sanskrit verses of n syllables. 
The author establishes that the East has borrowed nothing new from itself 
the West though there is no denying the fact that the Indian scholars unan 
have set the principles in crude form. It is disheartening to note that loger 
some Western historians took sinful attempt to overshadow the work 
achievements of Hindu mathematicians to prove superiority of Western | 
3 writings.—A.D.W. , 
doctr 
443, Krishan. Y :—The Astronomical Revolution in India about A.D. pons! 
400 and Its Implications. RU 
the re 

VIJ, XXV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 265-84. 

From 1300 B.C. to about A.D. 200-300, the science of astronomy ei 

followed Vedariga-Jyotiga. It was replaced about A.D. 400 by Siddhanta- 

Jyotisa Which is greatly different in astrnomical concepts. Vedanga- 

Jyotisa (VJ) was used for the performance of sacrifices which were 
i laid in order of time, The performance rauta (public) rites required r 
f cue of professional priests. The Grhya-rites were performed prob; 
y the house-holders with or without the assistance of priests. artifi 

DOT AREE RSEN 0 
j 12 ratis from the x E ihe concep! of delat zug d thes 
T The solar months IEEE puri Kerala Mee Vie aoon 
^ D onhe 2 oever named after the lunar month DER of gr 
: Pāli writings os agatras Caitra, Vaisakha, etc. Ia Vedic, Epic "n solsti 
x haksatras Sha Ve tion of the week days named d the litera 
j ? , r ithi: 

Sukla-paksa and D sors AS ND MEE zu 
deo c ] 
— 30 muhürtas After th ee eu ae supsiitited fom he da) e ning p =D 
tegrated with it in P Lol S, the: lunar, time "also 1 the 
cn ae athe form of tithis, 15 in each paksa. SJ 5^ he ti 
acin the year beginning and introduced the syste™ deter 
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2 | recording dates by an era. The concept of Maha-yuga, too, came to be 

i introduced in Astronomy. VJ believed in a 5-year cycle ora yuga. 
Mahayuga consisted of 43,20,000 years divided into four Krta, Treta, 
pvapara and Kali yugas. 


The domination of planetary astronomy paved the way to the 
dominance of astrologers who gained importance in human affairs. The 
introduction of horoscope has exercised profound influence on Indian 
religions and social life. 


By allying itself with the doctrine of karma, astrology secured for 
itself acceptability by different religions, Jainism and Buddhism were 
unambiguous in their exposition of the law of karma. The Indian astro- 
logers maintained that the grahas merely revealed and presaged the 
working out of the previous karma. 


fom AGS Ee a dIL4 


SJ, thus sought to provide an objective proof of the validity of the 
doctrine of karma. On the other hand, the encouragement of planet- 
worship revived the Vedic sacrifices which had become to be disre- 
garded under Buddhist and Jaina influence. The worship of planets was 
the revival of Vedic Agnihotra in another form.—S.R. 


444, Lishk, Sajjan Singh and Sharma, S.D. :— Season Determination 
Through the Science of Sciatherics in Jaina School of Astronomy. 


IJHS, XII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 33-44. 

The shadow cast due to some obstruction to the sun's rays was 
Probably used by all primitive people for season determination. An 
artificial gnomon (in Sanskrit, $anku) was erected and lines were drawn 
on the earth to mark off the shadow. Anaximander (c. 610—645 B.C.) 
of Miletus was the earliest Lonian philosopher who erected near Sparta 
T first gnomon in Greece. In ancient China also, sun's shadow at 
; on Was observed for meridian passage. We find the earliest use 
rane in ancient India in connection with the observation of 
. ICS In aitareya brahmna. According to the Jaina Canon of sacred 


li i . 
Heaters, summer soltice was deterer-mined even to the range of 
Tee days. 


mus measuring the length and direction of the gnomonic Done ee ? 
seasons determined the length of the year, the time of day ant Pu : 
ncient i Three kinds of gnomon experiments were performe in 
the tim india. (i) Shadow was expressed as a function of time, (ii) x 
GE expressed as a function of shadow, (ill) seasons were E 
Er ined with the help of gnomon, 3 


p 
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In Vedic period, there were six seasons mentioned collectively 
beginning with spring. In some works, Hemanta and Sisira together 
form one and the number of seasons reduces to five. In Jain literature 
only three seasons are mentioned. Jain priests have continued through 
ages their practice of breaking every four monihs their stay at one 
place, The three seasons used to be determined by measuring the noon 


shadow length of a gnomon. 


This paper renders a simple probe into the rationale of season 
detemination through shadow lengths as implied in Jambidvipa 
Prajfiapti and some other Jaina canon of sacred literature, —A D.W. 


445. Lishk, Sajjan Singh & Sharma, S.D. :--Sources of Jaina Astro- 
nomy : A Jaina Canonical Literature. 


JAnt/JSB, XXIX, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1976, 19-32. 


Jaina canonical works are encyclopaedic in contents including 
various aspects of Jain philosophy and history. The oldest part of 
Jains canon is traditionally represented by the 14 Parvas (the former 
scriptures) and the 12th Añga Drstivada which have now become extinct. 
According to tradition, the present Agamas of the Jaina canon have 
been extracted from a single small section. The existing Agamas have 
beeen classified as: 1. twelve Agas. the necleus of Jaina canon, 2. 


_ twelve Uparigas, 3. ten Prakirnakas, 4. nine Cheda-sütras, 5. four 


Müla-sütros, 6, two Cülika-sütras. 


Besides, astronomical texts are scattered in Jaina canonical works 
of encyclopaedic nature. It was Aryaraksita or Samanta Bhadra who 
later classified all the topics into four Anuyogas-Carananuyoga, Dharma- 
kathanuyoga, Ganitanuyoga (Karananuyoga), and Drayyanuyog4. 


Ganitanuyoga comprises geographical and astronomical texts of Jain 
canonical literature. 


: Language : The language of the Jaina canonical works is prākrit 
intermingled with some regional dialects, The works are written 12 
dialogue form between the Lord and his disciples Gautama °F Jambu 
which were preserved in the memory of Jaina monks and later 


Iedected in the Council of V. 1 = o - have 
alabhi. ji said to 
preached in Ardha-Magadhi. ee oral Mahavicals 


ist of 
a list 0 
d works 


— , Hereafter authorships and dates are discussed, an 


AE -Canonical and so -Jai orary 
given.—S.R. me non-Jaina contemp 
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| j 446. Modak, B.R. : - Celestical Omens. 


JKU, XXI, 1977, pp. 19-30. 


In this article are described omens associated with the sun, the 
‘moon, the eclipses, the planets, the sub-planets, the constellations, and 
the comets. They forebode good or (mostly) evil effects on the country, 
people, king, the world as a whole, the occurrence of natural disasters, 
etc., if these heavenly bodies or phenomena appear in their abnormal 


forms or if there is any discrepancy in the time or direction of their 
appearance, shape, siz2, colour, number or in their conjunctions with 
other bodies etc. They are too many to be enumerated in this 
digest.— S.R. 
447, Ram Behari and Jain, B.S. :—Some Mathematical Contributions 
of Ancient Indian Mathematicians as given in the Works of 
Bhaskaraca@rya II (12th cent. A.D.) 
IJHS, XII, No. 1, 1977, pp. 45-56. 
5 
f Bhāskarācārya II (briefly Bhāskara) was born in 1114 A.D. at 
r Bijjada Bida (Bijapur in the present Mysore State) and was the greatest 
is Hindu mathematician of ancient India. He wrote his famous work 
e Siddhànta Siromani in 1150 A.D. This work is divided into four 
e chapters with the names  Lilàvari (arithmetic) Bijaganita (algebra) 
: Goladhyaya and Grahaganita (which relate to Astronomy). 
r Ta 
Like a true scholar he acknowledges indebtedness to his predecessors, 
Whenever he has used their results, especially to Brahmagupta, Sridhara 
s and Padmanābha. The value ofmas given by Bhaskara’s works is 
? 3927/1250, which is the same as that given by Aryabhata I (fifth century 
z A.D.), viz 62032/200000 (common factor 16 being cancelled from both 
: e numerator and the denominator). 
The .present paper highlights the important contributions to 
, Mathematics by the famous Indian mathematicians as given in the 
t Works of Bhāskarācārya II. Special emphasis has also been laid on the 
: Ee (Cakrayala) method for solving the indeterminate quadratic 
: ation of the second degree, viz. Nx?+K=Y?.—A.D.W. 
e 448, 


Sarma, K.V. :—Astronomy in India—Vedic Period. 
VIJ, XIV, Pt. 1, 1976, pp. 133-52. E 


Ve This article is restricted to pre-scientific astronomy dating from the 
Scie, ee (4000-1200 B.C.) when Vedariga-Jyotisa came to be composed. — 
Scientific astronomy started təwards c. A.D. 500 with Aryabhata. Bc 
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Two of the 6 Vedarigas-Jyotisa and Kalpa (including Sulba) ate of Tt 
particular importance in the growth of astronomy. The Vedas set out astrolo. 
certain definitive aspects of astronomy. The Sulba-Sütras codify the astrolo; 
practical side of it. Reference to astronomical observations Were je at pun 
incidental during the performance of prescribed rituals, and were Univer 
confined only to certain aspects of astronomical problems. Mathematics occult | 
and astronomy developed side by side. 
450. 
Statements and speculations on the Genesis of the Universe are ; 
strewn in Vedic literature, e.g., RV, 10.190.1-3; 72.2, etc. In the Purusa- 
sükta (RV, 10.90.14), the universe is supposed to consist of 3 parts- 
earth, atmosphere and sky. The sun is conceived as the sole lord of it st 
and its light-giver (RV, 8.582). The moon is spoken of as sürya-rasmi, flouris 
shining with Sun's light (Taitt, Sam 3.4.7.1). The altar and the viz, 4 
sacrifice are stated to be the centre of the earth (RV, 164.35.36) which and a 
implies spherical shape of the earth. Aitareya Brahmana (14.6) says astron 
that the sun never sets, by turniog round, it makes the end of the day, | involv 
makes night here and day below. Kalpa and Yoga consisting of on mc 
millions of years are the units of time. A year, called sama, vastsara, 
hayana, also Sarad and Hemanta, was taken to consist of 360 days and À 
12 months, Intercalary month was also known. The day (vásara), are hi 
i.e., the period between sunrise and sunset, was divided into 2, 3, 4, 5, or Bhask 
15 equal parts for ritual practices. Half yearly northern and southern As a1 
progress of the sun was noticed. Equinoxes, their precision, solstices, In No 
stars, planets, eclipses, meteors and comets were also observed by the 
Vedic astronomers,—S.R. I 
schoo 
449. Sarma, K.V. :—Scientific Basis of Indian Astrology. ae 
VIJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1976, pp. 309-12, 
i 1 
E sy, It means the science of stars, and can claim to be the earliest | 
EU ofman. We see that things do not seem to follow strict a 
E ae ee and effect, of labour and reward. ad Rue 
B DEREN ean pon forces which have a hand in these ma again 
3 intelligent men es e en T e i notre or chance z ee to 
[ bring all aspects 6 ce eas en astrology which es ] 
indication, physi 9' fuman activity within the range of plan jcal revisi 
calculations h JBnOmical features, etc, The rules of astrono7" n 
‘ons have been the result of minute classification and evaluati? 45]. 


ES Of a mass of statistical 


is : data, on a lar. i ubjects collecte 
Under different con dition ge variety of subj 


oe n 
DUE s over long periods of time. Vision ? 
Een also played their part in the farming of rules. The soundne“ 
moe is proved by means of Cross-checking the simultane? 
wones of the indicators and the results which they indicate. 
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The author then mentions eminent writers and their works on 
astrology. It would be worthwhile to investigate the intrinsic worth of 
astrology- An Institute of Atomic Astrology has recently been opened 
at Banasthali in Rajasthan, and a Committee set up by the Bangalore 
University has begun to investigate, scientifically and rationally, miracles, 
occult phenamena and verifiable superstitions.—S.R. 


450, Sarma, K.V. :—Aryabhata and the Revision of Planetary Para- 
metres in the Astronomical Tradition of Kerala. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 125-39. 


Scientific astronomy as enunciated by Aryabhata (A.D 476), who 
flourished at Kusumapura (mod., Patna), is known from his two works 
viz, Aryabhata-siddhanta (available only in citations by later authors) 
anda full-fledged work Aryabhatiya, a treatise on scientific planetary 
astronomy divided in four sections giving basic definitions; enunciations 
involving arithmetic, geometry and trigonometry; on unit of time, and 
on motion of the Sun, the Moon and the planets respectively. 


Aryabhata’s contributions to algebra, trigonometry and astronomy 
are highly significant. Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Lalla, Sripati and 
Bhaskara severely criticised Aryabhata’s theory of rotation of the earth. 
As a result of this criticism, the system of Aryabhata gradually declined 
in North India, 


In South India, Kerala stands out as the bastion of the Aryabhata 
school. Kerala texts on the subject of astronomy attest to its practice 
and successive revision of parametres; resulting in different systems of 
Computation, at different periods. 


The first major revision, in Kerala, of the astronomical constants 
of Aryabhata was done by Haridatta (A.D. 684) in his Grahacdra- 
nibandhana and Mahamarga-nibandhana. The revised system was known 
35 Parahita-ganita. The parametres of Parahita system were revised by 

‘Tamegvara (A.D, 1431) in his Drgganita. The planetary revolutions 
Were revised by Nilakantha (1444-1545 A.D.) in Tantra-sangraha, which 
ägain were found to be imperfect by Jyesthadeva in his Dikkarana. 


_ Hereafter the author of the article gives comparative study of the 
teVisions —§ R 


S ie 
51. Sharma, P. V, :— Re-Assessment of the Date of Niscalakara. and 
Related Authors, | 


ABORI, LVII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 71-80. 
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critically analysed by D.C. Bhattacharya. The author has Te-assesseq 4. 


the date of Nigcalakara and related medical authors like Arunadatta from © 
Vijayaraksita and Vacaspati. Bhattacharya had refuted the views of j 
Hoernle regarding the dates of eminent authors of Ayurveda. Bhatta. 5, 
charya has fixed the date 1100 A.D. as terminus ad quem for all the oppose 
works quoted by Ni$cala. The author maintains that the conclusion samay’ 
drawn by Bhattacharya does not stand on the basis of new studies not cu 
He proposes the following details of the related authors : — : 


6. 
1000 A.D. Candranandana; 1050 A.D. Cakrapani; 1150 Ap, said la 
Dallana, Sodbala; 1175 A.D. Arunadatta; 1200 A.D. Vijayaraksita, For ex 
Srikanthadatta, Vangasena; 1225 A.D. Sáraügadhara, Indu; 1250 A.D. reache 
Madhava; 1275 A.D. Niscalakara; 1340 A.D. Vacaspati.—P.G, hima 
three € 
452. Shrivastavya, Sant Narayan :— The Treatment of Fallacies in | - 
Caraka-Samhita. 453, 
Bhm., I, No. 4, 1976, pp. 42-48. 
The medical work Carak asamhita (500 B.C.) admits four principal 
means of cognition-aptopadesa (verbal authority), pratyaksa (perception), I 
anumana (inference) and yukti (syllogistic probability). subtra 
: Toot O 
In anumana, there is danger of falling a prey to fallacies which, in are as 
medical practice, may ruin a precious life. L 
A hetu Or reason, which, when adduced to support a pratijna I (xi 
ee A fails to prove it, is called fallacious (hetvābhāsa). In 
ay asamhita, the number of fallacies is six, viz., Prakarana-sama, 
. Samsaya-sama, Varnya-sama, Savyabhicara, Viruddha and Atitakala. 
p iti L d Prakarana-sama : In this, the hetu remain to be proved. When 
i IS sald: “Self is different from the body and eternal,” To adduce the 
ed 2 the body as hetu (which remained to be proved) fot 
Proving the eternity of the sou] is fallacious, : 
TT (x 
te ane : Init, the cause of the doubt is employed p 
ne t oubt. The mere fact of a person's quoting frou Ayurve 
is study is doubtful), adduced ent for his being 
a physician (which also i wp M pda 
9 is doubted), is the SamSaya-sama fallacy. U(x 


3. 
In Var uya-sama, the hetu is common to both the varnyas (facts 


to b ce > i 
ae iP Es €g., “Intellect is non-eternal, as it is untouchable us 
sound, ere, the common hetu untouchability" is adduced to pro 


e non-eternity of inf, n 
ellect, when t s i intellect ê 
nd are unproved, , he non-eternity of both i 
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4. Savyabhicüra : Yn this, the hetu is not conclusive and oscillates 
from one to the other. 

s, Viruddha : In this, a statement (or hetu) is made which is 
one aaa drstànta (illustration), siddhanta (established canon) and 
«maya (convention), e.g., a physician saying that medicine does 


not cure. 


6. Kālātīta : In this, something which ought to be said first, is 
said later, it becomes unacceptable on account of the expiry of time. 
For example, not intercepting an opponent in dissension while he has 
reached a particular point of defeat (nigraha-sthāna) but intercepting 
him after he has shifted his ground. Really speaking only the first 
three are fallacies in the strict sense. — S.R. 


453, Sinha, Kripa Nath: On Sripati’s (c. 1039) Laws of Signs; Also 
His concept of Imaginary Numbers (Siddhanta Sekhara, xiv, 3-5 


also iii, 28) 
ME, XB, 1976 pp. 10-13. 


In the above verses Sripati gives the laws of signs for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, square, square root, cube and cube 
Toot of positive and negative quantities. The rules, in modern notation, 
are as under : 


Let a and b be two absolute numbers. Then 


l(iv,s) G) (+a) + (+b) = +(a+b), (—a) + (=b) = EU 
(i) (ba) + (—b) = + (@—b)) alles Geb) ieaten eee, 
Get eee 
This rule is elaborated in another verse (iti, 28) as 
‘(The sum) of a positive and a negative 1s their differ- 
ence and the sign of the difference is that of the 
greater.’ 
(iii) —(+a) = —a, —(—a) = ta. 


liv 4) (i) (—a),(—b) = +(ab), (+a) (+b) = +(ab), 
(+a) (—b) = —(ab); 
(ii) (—a)/(—b) = +(a/b), (+a)ı(+b) = +(8/b), 
(+a)/(—b) = — (alb). 
Hs G eee | 
; ) (=a)? = +a?, (ta)? = tai se 
di) vee = ae +a; according as +4? = Coy 
(+a); à ee 
Gii) (+a)? = (+a) (+a)? = (+a) (+a?) = Tas 
aye 


(similarly) (—a)* = —a®, so that V/C-8). 
V (—a*) = —a. 
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IV (xiv, 5 continued) A negative number being non-square has Dot 4 
square root. 


The contention of seme historians of Ancient Indian Mathematics 
that the extraction of powers and roots of positive and negative quanti- 
ties excluded from Hindu Algebra does not hold good at least for 
Sripati’s algebra. Of the above rules stated by Sripati, rules I, IT and 


II have previously been given by Brahmagupta in his Brahma-sphuta E 
Siddhanta xviii 30—35 as early as 628 A.D. and by Mahavira (850 A.D) 
with the exception that they have not treated cubes and cube roots of 
the negative quantities. The rule IV also has been given by Mahavira in 
his Ganita-Sara-Samgraha, i, 52. 
Se 
Barring Diophantus (c. 275) whose case is doubtful, Brahmagupta 
(c. 625) is the earliest known author to definitely state the laws of signs 
in verses xviii 30 —35 of his Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhünta. These laws 456. 
became common after their restatement by Mahavira (c. 850) in Ganita 
Sara-Samgraha (i 50—52).—A.D.W. 
454. Wojtilla, G. :—Terminological Studies of Selected Plant-names of 
Krsiparasara. i 
By the 
VUOJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 111-20. TI 
5 The scholar presents, in his paper, a detailed study of some plant oa 
qp names appearing in the Krsiparaíara, a hand-book of agriculture of > 
eleventh century A.D. This study mainly aiming at introducing (i) the ES ; 
historical development of the cultivation of plants concerned and (ii) a ur 
short etymological investigation in order to ascertain its cultural Vig 
development. Following terms are dealt, here, with a vast reference. T 
1, Amra “the mango tree (mangifera indica); and its fruits". we : 
2. Kadali “banana (musa sapientum)". 1 d RO 
3. Karpasa “cotton (gossypium herbeceum)". p 
4. Karp üru “camphor tree (cinnamomum camphora)”. s 
5. Kurikuma “the indian saffron (curcuma longe)". I 
6. Tambila “piper betel”, tant : 
7. Tala “the palm tree (borassus flabelliformis)” Bra e 
; Tila “sesamum indicum", j 3 Bhana 
n s Bun generally-paddy (oryza sativa)". | Behera 
^drica "the pepper shrub and its seeds (pi y? and 
BU Wasa «be : eds (piper negrum WI 
nas an (phoseolus radiatus)”. Che Ve. 
REC Ru "grain, corn, specially barley", 
| Parsapa “the mustard seed (sinapis dichotoema)". T: 


Sasya “grain, specially wheat”. —A.C.D. udin 


in 
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XIV—SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 


ti- INSTITUTIONS 
Or 
d 455, Arya, Kusumalata : —Vada men Samaja Sabda ki Udbhavanà (The 
s Origin of the Word Samaja in the Veda). (in Hindi). 
ot AAIHSR, V, 1977, pp. 106-9. 

See Under Sec. XV. 
ta 
x 456. Borah, Dipen K. :—4 Few Brahmana Families of Ancient Orissa. 
ta 

PPB, IV, No. 1, 1976, pp. 99-104. 

of , ; à 

It is difficult to say how and when Orissa came into the Aryan fold. 

By the Ist cent. A.D. we find king Kharavela patronising Jainism. 

The earliest available epigraphs giving evidence of Bráhmanic 
" settlement belong to the 4th cent, A.D. They were issued by the 
f Mathras, The history of Kalinga from c. 350 to 550 A.D. is known 
v from a set of fifteen copper plates of eight Mathra kings who, except 
a the first Vi$akhavarman, claimed to be the lords of Kalinga (covering 
al Some portion of Orissa and of Andhra Pradesh). 


These Mathra kings encouraged Brahmana families to come and 
| Settle in their kingdom in order to bring their lands, hitherto inhabited 
| Y non-Vedic people, under cultivation and Aryan civilization, Table I 


Rent the gotras and Vedic Sakhas, of the donees of three Brahmana 
milies. 3 


It is said that Visnugarma (mid. of 6th cent), author of Pafica- 


d ; : 
antra, was patronised by the fourth king Saktivarman. The Tandivada | 


Zz 
ch arman, the grandson of Visnugarman, according to Dr. S.C. 
n as Bhavasarman is stated to have studied three thousand ure 
the en twenty commentaries besides possessing the knowledge o: 
: as, Vedàhgas, Nyàya, Upanisads and Yoga. Apr 


s II shows the personal names of the Brahmanas, all of. v h 
tarman except that of Haridatta. 


ant Of Stiprthvi mahārāja states that Tandivada village was granted to — 
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The Mathra rulers patronised both the leading faiths of the peri; d 
viz., Saivism and Vaisnavism.— S.R. ' 


J 
457, Fussuman, G. :—Pour une Problematique Nouvelle des Religions 
Indiennes Anciennes. (For a problematic news in ancient Indian Th 
religions). (in French). contrib 
Purusar 
JA, CCLXV, 1-2, 1977, pp. 21-70. which c 
have € 
The author has successfuly shown some cultural parallelism between | Dharme 
Hindu Varnasram and Dardic social hierarchy. He has traced references to be | 
from Jules Zloal’s on Indo-Aryan, E. Senart’s ‘‘Les castes dans Inde” prefere: 
and other waxes by Masson, Windisch. Nyaya- 
Moksa 
The resemblances and differences between Buddhist Mara and kafir | remain 
mára concepts pointed out by the author is also interesting. Buddhists’ | plane ; 
emphasis rests more on rebirth than on death. In certain traditions individ 
death (Yama, the lord of Death) is the greatest god, for superior to 
India.- N.D.G. Ac 
(desires 
social 
458. Gopal, Krishana Kanti :— Status and Obligations Feudatories that b 
in Early Medieval India. Introd 
Purusa 
Bhm, II, No. 1, 1977, pp. 45-55. cina 
; Kama ; 
: ; The author discusses in detail the feudatory ruler's rights and | 
obligations. They actively participated in the important rites and cere- Vi 
monies at the imperial court, had fixed seats in the court, special kin te 
of emblems and other paraphernalia according to their status. His oey ae | 
to make land grants appears to have been qualified one but it do c 
on the mutual strengths and relations, The overlord does not seem t Y th 
often ha Pursue 


have interfered with the internal affairs of his feudatories who, © 
waged Wars without consulting their overlords. In practice, 
Possessions of the feudatories were hereditary but they E 
be transferred and were required to be confirmed 5y succeeding 
emperor. —S.B.S. 


^, Medi 
459. Gururajachar, S. :—Socio-Economic Role of Temple 1" j^ 
eval Karnatakas. 


SIE, IV, 1977, pp. 106-7. 


= See Under Sec. II, 
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46, Jani, A.N. :— Exposition on Purusürtha in the Dharmasütras and 
Smrtis. 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 409-12. 


The concept of the four Purugürthas (aims of life) is a unique 
contribution of the Indian socialists to our culture. Out of these four 
Purugarthas of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa, it is difficult to say 
which one is to be given more importance, because different scholars 
have expressed divergent views on this point. Law-givers consider 
Dharma as most important, Kautilya in his Arthasastra believes Artha 
to be more important, Vatsydyana, the author of Kamasütra, gives 
preference to Kama, and philosophers like Gautama, propounder of 
Nyüya-sütra, considers Moksa to be of primary importance. That 
Moksa is the highest achievement of life cannot be questioned. The 
remaining Trivarga as an attribute of the society, relates to the mundane 
plane and is metaphysical, while Moksa isan achievement of an 
individual alone, and relates to the ethical plane, and is moral. 


According to the majority of people, Artha (wealth) and Kama 
(desires) are the only two goals of life. Under these circumstances, the 
social law-givers, in order to maintain harmony and peace, admonish 
that both Artha and Kama should be controlled by Dharma, Manu 
introduces the views of others on the relative importance of these 
Purusarthas, Some consider combination of Dharma and Artha better, 
others Kama and Artha together, still others Dharma alone and some 
Kama alone. But Manu says that the three together should be followed. 


. Visnudharmasiitra specifically mentions that Artha and Kama, being 
hindrance to Dharma, should be discarded. Manu, Apastamba Diane. 
sūtra, Visnu Purana, Bhagavadgīta, etc., are all of the same view, and 
admonish that Artha and Kama should be followed and enjoyed in a 
Way that they do not prove detrimental to Dharma. They should be 
Pursued in complete harmony with each other.—S.R. 

461, Jenner, Philip N. & Pou, Saveros :—Les cpap Ou Codes De 

Condui Te Khmers (The cpap or code of conduct). (in French). 


BEFEO, LXIII, 1976, pp. 313-50. 


ee Uthors collect the sources from Buddhist Institute, seng NE 

Script ane But Neang of Phnompenh and give the khmeri text in ee 

sup le its transliteration in Roman script and French translation 
Plemented with a word-index. 

‘Stan he code of conduct contains grave warning to drinking. eg 

175 78.. thus do not drink (because it) renders you drunken, 79 it 
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will make you lose the notion of things, forget the religious Virtues 464 
totally with alchohol, you are never stable axe 83, (under intoxication) : 
you will insult your wives, beat them. kick, them because your heart 
would be thickened by alchohol." etc.—N.D.G. 
I 
$ : . : k prove 
462. Punia, Dharmpal Singh, :— Dowry System in Ancient India, in the 
Bhm. I, No. 4, 1976, pp. 28-31. a 
dcn Jatta 
It proposes to trace the origin and growth of the custom as gleaned the v 
through the ancient literature. In ancient India dowry was known as ihe. 
donation (for physically handicapped), lovers gift, Stri-dhana or Kanya- ET 
dana (bridal gift), Sulka (some sort of dowry in view of tradition or dct 
gift), and yautaka (material gift) and daksina (sacrificial fee). The bride's fom 
father could demand payment at the time of marriage in order to 
sacrificial ceremony, but bridegroom should not demand a dowry. 
Rgveda mentions that at the time of marriage when the bridegroom and 465. 
his party reach at the bride's house, he gives her a garment called a 
lover's gift, 
There are references in the Dharmoéütras which indicate that the 
custom of selling of the daughters was not uncommon at the time. act o 
Asralayana-Grhya-Sütra refers that ia Arsa type of marriage a pair of whic 
oxen was given by bridegroom to the bride’s father, but afterward this impo 
gift was returned to the bridegroom. Thus inancient time dowry ya It ha 
d: not a condition precedent for the marriage, according to Mitaksara gifts ritua 
3j were given in order to please the bride—M.R.G. givin 
E What 
gods 
463. Sharma, Arvind :—Brāhmana Widows and Suttee. must 
fee t 
JKU, XIII, 1977, pp. 11-12. ps 
The custom of 5 he Ksatriyas hym 
More specific m suttee was mainly prevalent among the ikand © Amc 
Padma aan it was not followed by the Brahmanas. Srst perso Was 
idm uUi this customs to Brahmana women. i y Serye 
a: cee funeral pyre, would Deos uh 
s: «bene mio the murder of a Brāhmaņa. Harita Smrti E din. and 
aks eee being resorted to by Brahmana ladies. RUE) : d 
Eon En) Bráhmana widow should not seli- Keats? ne 
ES e En urning of Brahmana widow did follow me ES must ; ue 
im At x ording to Madhava (14thcent.) Brahmana W pis Jattef. ud 
. "umoate herself on the same pyre with her dead husband. the 


that 


conciliation gained general acceptance, —M.R.G. 
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464, Sharma, Sudarshan Kumar :—The Orient of Jatas. 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 268-81. 


It collects and discusses the data of the origin of the Jatas and 
proves that Jarttikas and Jarttikas as Vahikas aligned with the Vratyas 
inthe Mahabharata were named as people as such in the days of 
Mahabharata. Inthe days of Mahabharata Jarttikas, Jartikas, Vahikas 
Aratta were synonyms. Girisa Chandra Dvivedi refuted the theory of 
Jatta being the primary word from which Jàta isderived. He affirms 
the view that Jata meaning a Suñgha is the proper word from which 
the word Jata is derived. Jarttika, Jarta Jartta (Jarttaka), Jata are 
not the suitable expressions from where the origin of the Jata could be 
traced. According to him Cafa seems to be the next suitable word 
from which Jafa could be derived.—M.R.G. 


465. Thapar, Romila :— Dana and Daksina as Forms of Exchange. 


Ind., XIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976, pp. 37-48. 


The paper intends to examine the custom of dana, daksina etc., the 
act of giving, from the social and economic point of view. Gift-giving 
which gradually evolved its own rules and requirements was an 
important aspect of the social and economic life of the early period. 
It has been seen largely in the context of its association with religious 
Titual and symbolism. In the Vedic texts, dana refers to the act of 
giving, bestowing, granting, yielding and presentation, irrespective of 
What is being given and when, while dakgina refers to the gift to the 
80ds, which can be symbolic, aud also to the gifts to the priests which 
Must consist of actual objects. Although daksina was not a sacrificial 
fee to begin with but came to be regarded as such by the time of Manu's 
Dharmasüstra, The earliest reference to dána as a distinct function in 
Society came from the dana stuti hymns of Rgveda. The subject of these 

Ymns is either the donor or the event which occasioned the gift. 
Mong the gifts there is a noticeable absence of the mention of land, lt 
Was cattle that was synonymous with wealth. The extensive gift making 
Served a magico-relgious function where the gift is symbolic of communion 
mith the supernatural. One of the other two functions is that the donor 
P Tecepient are conferring status on each other. Secondly, the gift 
giving acts as a means of exchanging and redistributing economic wealth. 
© Process of gift exchange was more equitable if it occurred through 
* Performance of the Yajfia. The exchange of dana for merit echoes the 
Uddhist notion of charity or dana. The gifting of land recorded An. s 
tha Copper plates reflects the increased interest in agriculture and the fact 
at land was more lucrative than heads of cattle. With the grantin 
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land other gifts assumed lesser importance with the exception, of course 
of gold which retained its economic value.—P.G. , 


466. Thapliyal, U.P. : Foreign Invasion in Ancient India : Impact n 
the Life of Women. 


7. 
JGJKSV, XXXII, Pts. 1-4, 1976, pp. 93-101. E 
The consequences of foreign invasions on the political life of the I 
country were indeed great. Equally great was the influence of alien popu- of got 
lation on the social, economic and religious life of the people. the rc 
as CO! 
Some new fashion in the costume of woman, like the wearing of 
Coli, Kürpasa, Kaficuka and skirt-like lower garment came into vogue I 
under foreign influence. These garments appear in the beginning of separ: 
Christian era and in Kusàna period and are met with in Gandhara art, toget! 
The foreign ornament manufactured from moulds found at Taxila ‘motk 
must have attracted the Indian women, Their impact on the Ajanta 
att is evident. It was the Northern nomads who introduced the 1 
jeweller’s art into India. The arrangement of pleated hairs in a. circular Earth 
form in Gandhara art resembles the contemporary Syriao hair-styles. the A 
The mode of wearing Sariin which the legs remained uncovered by Vedic 
the disappearance of hind pleats and elongation also appears in Kusana ficati 
period. : is im] 
of un 
In the Vedic and Sūtra periods, the institution of marriage was well to be 
established and concidered sacred. Laxity in the conduct of women is godd 
explicitly attributed to foreign invasions by the Puranas. Abhiras had no 
n m eting Women, Yadava women easily yielded to m Be. 
CE eg and Scythians were low in morals and os * th 
VE a axity was quite common in Northen and N=W In r k d 
i n festivities were common among the Madras of Pan) natur 
f were of foreign origin. Invasions necessitated women’s seclusion recur 
a dalo, Poni and aom of San were alo D | dei 
were current e tee f E x Medie um g post- Vedi o ie 
Gauls etc. g later foreigners like Scythians, Thracians, diffe, 
the p 
-the Bremer ie aspects of the life of women which reflect m 
Sem oreign invasions.— S,R. h ma 
: Eart 
or D 
Teco, 
are a 
| Piety 
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n 
467. Agrawala, Prithvi Kumar: -The Goddess Earth in the Rgveda. 
JIH, LV, Pt. 3, 1977, pp. 1-8. 
le In the Rgvedic pantheon, male gods predominate, and the worship 
i of goddesses does not form the core of Vedic religion. Nevertheless, 
the role of feminine divinities seems to have been of no insignificance 
as could be seen from the case of the earth goddess, 
of 
le Dyavaprthivi from the parental pair among the Vedic deities, hardly 
of separable from each other. Their sexual individuality is often merged 
t. together, and in several passages both are spoken of as female or 
la *mothers'. 
d 
ie Heaven and Earth, the Parental Pair: Personified Sky-Father and 
IT Earth-Mother. Dyaus has been recognized as the supreme god among 
S, the Aryan deities, going back to the Indo-European age. In early 
y Vedic period, we see a decline in his so-called greatness, his personi- 
la fication being rudimentary as mere name of physical sky. His paternity 
isimplied by his association with the Earth Goddess. In his function 
of universal parenthood, he falls behind her, and his fatherhood appeats 
ll tobeafaded out myth in contrastto the dominant motherhood of 
is goddess Prthivi. 
0 
E The Goddess Mother Earth : She is the female principle dominating 
al in the above pair as mother of Dyaus' children. She is said to be 
à. fertilized by heaven and produces life in the world— giving birth to 
v natural phenomena, to human, animal and plant kingdoms, and in a 
n recurring scheme providing food for them. She is not madii) in 
i the Reveda beyond the stage of a ‘special god’. Asan ascending Goddess, 


she is celebrated in the Arharvaveda. There is only one single hymn 
(Rv, V. 84. 1-3) where she is the goddess Earth named Prthivi, 
ifferentiated from bhimi. Here she is described as having not only 
the potency of creating life, but also wielding thunderbolt (the original 
attribute of Dyaus) and shedding rain in torrents—responsible for the 
USt of vegetable growth meaning fertility of the soil. At any tales ne 
pu We have a clear mention of one significant aspect of the PR. E 
Ps goddess as presiding over death and keeping away Mc m n ae 

: ‘struction personified, Her invulnerable status 1s not di CUS: 
 Cognized in the RV where her several names and manifest 


a 1 ; dB 
Ee Mentioned, e.g, Aramati, the genius of devotion and acti 
"y. -S.R CO 
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468. Agrawala, Prithvi K. :—Vedic “Aja” in the Indus Valley, 
JNSI, XXXIX, Pts. 2, 1977, pp. 1-7. 


Several scholars have suggested some connecting link between the 
two cultures of the early Vedic literature and Indus Valley, For 
instance, a Harappan seal with the seated figure ofa deity surrounded 
by animals affords a comparison with Pa$upati aspect of Rudra-Siva 
of Vedic literature. 


A curious animal met with in the early Vedic texts is that of Aja, 
‘a he-goat’ or one ‘who is unborn’, and is celebrated.in the RV.as a 
deity-personification, sometimes designated as Aja-Ekapada, the ‘one- 
footed goat,’ or the unborn with single foot. This Aja has been equated 
with One Supreme principle and identified with Unborn (Aja) Prajapati, 


In the later Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas, one Aja occurs asa 
mysterious animal sacred to Prajapati, and is enjoined in the sacri- 
ficial ritual to be offered to Prajapati. From Taitt. Satı., Satapatha, 
and Jaiminiya Brahmanas, Aja appears to have a composite form 
composed of the limbs of several animals. He is hornless like a horse, 
bearded like a man, with hoofs like a sheep and body like a he-goat, 
and incisors like the cattle, Maitrayani and Kathaka Sarithitas describe 
Aja as composed of the limbs of six or seven animals. It is very likely 
that this Aja is to be connected with the Aja Paficaudana of AV, IX.5.-38. 


A striking-parallel to this mythical Vedic Aja will be found 
represented on certain Harappan seals, According to Marshall, it is a 
ram with horns of a bull, a human face, and the trunk and tusks of an 


elephant. A mythical hybrid creature almost similar to it occurs 02 
a seal from Mohenjo Daro. 


An analysis of this animal form in the light of the Vedic evidence 
Would tend to reveal several physical attributes of atleast three 
animals or of four—goat's body, human face, horns or/and forelegs ° 
cattle and mane of the horse, The basic ren was certainly that of the 
he-goat (Aja) on whose body the limbs of four or more animals Wer? 
ae An allied type of mythical composite goat is on—a Moher” 
FER eal. Thus it is apparent that both in Harappan and Vedic belie! 

eral vatiants in the formal details of Aja were prevalent.—S.R. 


469. oe Kusumalata :—Veda men Samaja-Sabda ki Udbhavan. 
(The Origin of the Word Samàja in the Veda). (in Hindi). 


AAIHSR, V, 1977, pp. 106-9, 


the a the preposition sam meaning ‘aggregation, unison, eic. 
tae root Vaj, ‘to go, to move’ that is the origin of the word sami 


, with 
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the Veda we find the words grama, samiti, sabha, etc. as synonyms of 
what is called samāja in modern times. 


Man is called a ‘social animal’, In Veda, the word for it is 
gramya-pasu. According to Satapatha Brahmana, gramya-pasus are 
five : man, horse, cow, sheep and the last aja (goat). Goat is called aja 
because of its nimble gait. The triad of Brahman, Jiva and Prakrti 
isalso called aja. The former two are sentient or conscious and 
Prakrti is insentient or inert and requires some motive force to 
impel it. 


As long as the animals go in aggregation, they are called samaja, 
‘flock or herd’. As soon as there is unison in speech, it indicates the 
evolution of samdja. Unison in thinking means further development 
of the samaja. Rgveda in the last hymn of 10th mandala says 
“sangachadhvam, sar vadadhvam, sam: vo manamsi Janatam.” ‘May 
you go in unison, talk in unison and think in unison.’ ‘ 


- In the beginning of the creation, there existed the virat stage (and 
notsamrüf stage), when men were isolated from each other. Their 
movements were not collective. When they began to marry, it became 
the basis of household life and the foundation of samaja, i.e., virat 
became samrat. When one household began to invite another house- 
hold and there were mutual exchanges of courtesies and hospitality, 
it laid the foundation of village life. When villagers helped each other 
in times of difficulty, it was called samgrama or common effort. 


In this way, the Atharvaveda (VII 13.1) mentions seven stages between 
the process of samāja becoming a samüja, Viz., virat, garhapatya, 
ühavaniya, daksinàgni, sabha samiti and Gmantrana.—S.R. 


410. Arya, Kusumalata :-- Trayi aur Veda-catustaya (Trayi and the Four 
Vedas). (in. Hindi). 


AAIHSR, VI, 1977, pp. 183-85. 


In Sanskrit literature and other works influenced by it, the Vedas 
are said to be four in number. The question arises ‘Why are they called 
rayi or Traya ? 


D Diver to it is that according to their division into samhitas or 

co SS, they are four—Rg-Yajus-Samatharva. But when they Cur 
‘sidered from the type of their mantras, they are three-fold, viz., 

ae that consist of padas are called Rks, those meant to be sung, 
man, and the remaining which are mostly in prose, Yajus. 
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Even when enumerated according to the subject, too, the Vedas an Arm 
four, because they deal with /fiana (knowledge), karma (ritual), Upasang and. 
(worship) and vijfíana (science or special knowledge). the 4 

In support of this, quotations are given — 1. from the Mahabharata, 

IV. < 
Trayi-vidyam avekseta vedegüktam athafgatoh, an i 
Rk-süma varnüksarato yajuso *tharvanas tathā. scap 
peo] 
and from Sadgurusisya’s Vrtti on Sarvanukramant : to bl 
AV, 
Viniyoktavya-rüpas ca viyidhah sampradarsyate, 
Rg-yaju-sama-rüpena mantro Veda-catustaye. 
- SR. ritu: 
conc 
471. Bhandari, V.S. :—4 symbolic interpretation of the A$vamedha and 
its Mantras. 
473. 
JSU, X, No. 16, 1977, pp. 117-21. 

It gives a detailed description of the performance of ‘Asvamedha’ 
sacrifice, The author takes Ava to be the symbolic of Prajapati and 
the virile king and royal power. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Ašva is the representative of royal power and there is the identity of 
Rastra with the A$vamedha. He further gives a symbolic interpreta- Pat; 
ton to these (A$vamedha) Mantras which is corroborated by Satapatha prey 
Brahmana - M.R.G, Rag 

MS 
472. Bhattacharya, Debika :—A Comparative Study of the Atharva 
Vedic & Indo-European Occult Practices. ; 
Ot 
JOIB, XXVI, No. 4, 1977, pp 353-61. fore 
and 
3 N ‘ent " 
C eae (AV) is generally acknowledged to be the most E. exi 
E 7 Indian Occultism which is of Indo-European character in eia 
pects. There is a general resemblance between the Atharvan 2i the 
NUES on those prevalent in many countries of Middle-East, 47 sult a 
- West, à : x Imi [4 i 
practices, © author of the article then gives instances of similar © : um 
x i Pai 
I in. 3 pee b 
e hd s ds making charms, the reeds, weeds and grass ate sa nel ef 
Britai / nd water is sprinkled al] over (AV, IV. 15; VII. 19). fi E 
TR Tain-maker wraps some leaves of a red and pen d uni 


aba i i 
s a 1 leaf, moistens the bundles in water and A 
men imitates with his mouth the splashing 9! 145 


harms from Thessaly, Macedonia, Switzerla 
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are Armenia, etc., and says that in all these there is association with water 

dm and mimicry of rain-showers by sprinkling water from wetted twigs as in 
the AV. 

a Similarly Fire (Agni) is invoked for expulsion of evil spirits (AV, 

IV. 36.1). In Middle-East Asia, Eastern European countries also play 
an important role in expelling evil spirits. Animals, too., are used as 
scape-goats against plague, famine, etc., among Arabian and White Nile 
people like AV, ll. 14, The Merseburg incantation “Bone to bone, Blood 
to blood, Limb to limbs, as if they were glued is little different from the 
AV, IV. 12.3, 4, 5. 
The author then gives instances of similarity of certain Atharvan 

NRE ritualistic methods of healing the sick, securing material prosperity and 
conquest of evil beings with the Tibetan rites.—S.R. 

and 
473. Bhattacharya, Dipak :—The  Authenticity of a few Paipplada 

Readings. 

tha’ 

and JOIB, XXVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 121-26. 

1/10, 

y of Dipak Bhattacharya comments on some points raised by H.C. 

eta- Patyal on certain readings in Durga Mohan Bhattacharya’s edition (Bh) 

ia Prepared with the collection of Orissa MSS (Or) Barnett's ed (B) and 
Raghu Vira’s ed. (R) has been already published from a single Kashmir 
MS (K) 

rya 3 

1. In K, II. 8.1 a, the reading uditye has been emended by B and R 

to ud ito ye. Patyal suggests to accept it. But Or also has itye. There- 
fore, a reading common to both K and Or must be given due importance, 

ent and no emendation be made unless supported by internal or external 

E evidence, 

an 

sult : 7 

fe 2. In K, II. 39.6, there is the emendation of B,R of vardhayanti 


* the 3rd per. sg. verb vardhayati which Patyal thinks to be correct. : 
ae Or also has vardhayanti, Bh has retained it as pres. part. fem. nom. — 
Plural form yardhayanti with the remark that the omission of kwasani 


Pepali da blunder, Dipak considers the blunder to bave its origi 
“lore the recesion was carried to Kashmir and Orissa. 


e. In K, II. 4.4 ab, the emendations of B, R are reject d er 
E Ee emendation of Bh to bhayantyunmavattarah ha een at 

Sonar led to, bhayan dyumnavattaráh by changing t to d an the 
= "UBment a before bhavan through sandhi, 2 ES 
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Two more instances of Patyal’s unwarranted defence of B-R’s ome divine 
dations are given. earth]: 
model 


In spite of these, Dipak acknowledges Patyal’s pointing to seyra] 
printing mistakes and slips in the new Bh edition.—S.R. 415. 


474, Bhattacharya, Dipak :- Cosmogony and Rituo- Philosophical 
Integrity in the Atharyaveda, 


T 
VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 1-12. dictio: 
‘ schola 
There are the following three verses in the Atharvayeda (Saunaka classic 

8.9 1-3; Paipalada, 16.18.1-3) which form a complete unit in the by term 
The first is a series of questions put by a certain sage Atharvan, the from | 
next two form the answer given by Kagyapa. the su 
i ; hesu 
The rituo-philosophical unity spoken of in the three verses is | thec 
different from the two kinds of jana karman and mantra-yajfia unities. adver 
word 
The description involves an imagery-Viraj the cows, being appro 
productive, is the primeval substratum of all things), vatsdu (the two befitti 
calves, or the first two evolved Principles in an account of cosmogony), of the 
p (the Unmanifested or premanifested or premanifestation state); arran 
TEM (milked, i.e., effected the primeval emergence of various objects. that t 
€ one calf does the function of God). In more intelligible terms, the as, “ 
D ET that the pre-manifestation state of affairs came to an witho 

substratum, ROTEN i ea apies an te ine od 476 

Motive force of caon the evolved principles became the active : 

M d e Er = other evolved principle (vatsá) 1 

glory (mahitvá). He lay e GM (salilá) resound (dkrandayat) T Dei 

afar (parácdih). This ET ae Msc bi form seo ee ae 

half ? (in the 1st Verse), moo A a k ne p d in s 

; n : 

Verse explains the three-fold nature of ig ares pic 
as we 
that 
Conte 
peop 
417. 

The compulsi : ; 
unction cane pte existence of vision and insight with rii? ae 


© verses means that there is an arche-tyP® * 
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divine model phenomenon which is sought to be represented in the 
earthly ritual, and the performer of the ritual is one who knows the 


model.—S.R. 


475, Bodewitz, H.W. :—Vedic Anustht and Anusth(u)yd. 
IIJ, XVI, No. 1, 1974, pp, 1-17. 


The author, in this paper, endeavours to survey almost all available 
dictionaries, handbooks and translations mostly prepared by the modern 
scholars, quite from Bergaigne up to recent time, of Vedic as well as 
classic Sanskrit literature, in search of the original meaning of a Vedic 
term anusth or anusthyd. He also examines several Vedic passages 
from Sarhhita to Sūtra literature, where this term occurs, in the light of 
the supposed denotations already suggested by his predecessors. Then 
he suggests a befitting purport indicated by this word in accordance with 
the context. He also tries to ascertain the actual meaning of this 
adverb through a comparative study of another adverb apasthu as a 
word directly denoting an opposite purport, Refuting the methodological 
approach to find out a general meaning of a word, which may be 
befitting on all the contexts, without caring for the concept of agreement 
of the term and its meaning with facts, rules, customs, prescriptions, 
arrangements, reasonable expectations etc., he suggests, in the conclusion, 
that this word may denote different meanings in different context, such 
as, “properly; correctly; really; actually; precisely; suitably; duly; 
without fail.’"—A.C.D. 


476. Bodewitz, H.W. :—Vedic Dhavayati ‘To Drive’. 
IJ, XVI, No. 2, 1974, pp. 81-95. 


. Not being convinced from Thieme’s paper on ‘RV X 1462 
aghatibhir iva dhavayan (Pratidanam Felic, vol. Kuiper, the Hague 1968, 
DP. 383-92) the author makes a survey of almost whole Vedic literature 
m search of the actual meaning of the verb dhav. After a great deal 
of search and examination alongwith detailed discussions on contextual: 
48 Well as on the probable conceptual purports of this root, he concludes 
that dhayg ati only means ‘to drive (a chariot)’ in almost all Vedic 
Contexts and it never means ‘to make people run away’, ‘to cause 
People to go to a place’ or ‘to make people run a race’.—A.C.D. 


37. Bonazzoili, Giorgio :—Hebrews and Vedic Aryans: A Note. 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 20-27. 


epeo Adan Mohan Shukla, in his article Hebrews and Vedic Aryan 
Culates that either the Hebrews really belong to a branch of Ve 
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Aryans, or that they had been in direct touch with the latter at 
remote and un-recorded period of their history. His proofs are 
confined to linguistics showing that Hebrew words could be linke 
derived from Vedic Sanskrit. 


Some 
Mainly 
d to, Or 


1, Christ, he derives from Krsna, pronounced Kriste in Bengali 
But itis derived from the verb chrio, ‘to anoint’. Greek Christó's, 
5 > , 

the anointed one’. 


2. Mary— Mariam from Skt. mātr an accusative mātr-am. He does 
not give the philological principle on which to drop t. Mary isa 
Hebrew word, and Mariam is Aramaic. t 


3. Adam from Skt. Aditya (accusative Adityam). By dropping 
t, the word becomes Adiam. Again, if i dropped it becomes Adam 
and if a is dropped, Adim. But the word comes from Adamah meaning 
‘earth’, and therefore signifies ‘the earthy one’. 


Similarly, his derivations of Joseph and Jehova from Skt. Jaydsva, 
Yehosua from Skt. Yasasva, and Hebrew from Hindi Haboru, ‘who eats 
too rapidly’ are fanciful. His parallelisms between Vedic and Biblical 
traditions are rather very faint. Similarities between Hebrew and 
Hindu (not Vedic) religious customs are vague, All these evidences 
are far from sufficient to prove the thesis of Shukla.—S.R. 

478. Dange, Sadashiv Ambadas :— The Vedic Mithuna (Concept and 
Practice) 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 197-212. 


The word mithuna occurs at various places in the Rgveda, and 


M a unit of both the masculine and the masculine-femioipe 
PES hat d m mithuna mean “Sex partners", the belief ps 
Tequent QE the charm for Progeny and general affluence. 5 
Kriyate in ritu ee of the expression mithunam evaitat praja 
important as * Rete Medic literature leaves no doubt that 
Cee pect or the sacrificial ritua] was symbolic holy sex. 

I$ of the Vedic sacrificial cult waft a sexual imagery even 12 4 


Case of casual detai uc. 
e : = , STUC, 
feminine, tail, e.g. sruya is considered masculine #nd 


The motif of Mmithunīkara. 
f speech, Utteri 

Om being ma 
hunikarana evokes t 


‘n the 
ma is to be prominently seen even i A 
ng of Om before starting a mantra for ine: 
sculine and mantra (speech) being ie 

jfare 4° 


he idea of completeness and of We 
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prosperity, of progeny and weal through sacrificial coupling. There 
is also the c?se of one deity itself being a mithuna, e.g., Agni is both a 
male and a female. A priest at a sacrificial ritual forms of a mithuna, 
if he was believed to have two deities in himself. Sar. Br. speaks of six 
mithuna — 1. sacrificer and his wife, 2. calf and the cow, 3. fire-pan 
and the ambers, 4. sruva and sruc, 5. Ahavaniyo fire and the stick 
(samidha), 6. Offering (fem.) and Svahakara (male). 


Other mithunas are ghee and curds, Payasya and the Vajina; the 
Mahavira jar and the fire on which it is placed, Fire and Earth, Vayu 
and Antariksa; Sun and the sky (fem), Mind and speech (fem.). 
There is the concept of mithuna even in Agnicayana, In this connection, 
the concept of jami may be examined. Yāska understands by it, (i) 
“Something in excess” which includes the sense of ‘twin’, (2) Foollish 
or of boyish appearance and (3) a-jami is some one of different 
species, Ritual texts give it an additional shade of meaning to indicate 
dissimilarity to form mithuna. The jamitype of verses are said to be 
homosexual, Hence they cannot procreate. It also indicates two such 
partners of different sexes, who caanot, or are forbidden to unite 
sexually, the result being non-procreation. In this sense, brother and 
sister are mutually jami, e.g. Yama and Yami, who should not perform 
the a-jami act (copulation).—S.R. 


479. Dange, S.S. :—The Caitya Yajfia. 
JASB. XLIX-LI, 1976, pp. 72-74. 


The Caitya-Yajfia is a rite which is mentioned only in the Aévala- 
Yana Grhyasütra among the Grhysürra texts. It consists of an offering 
to the Caitya. The rite seems to have connection with the funeral : 
pyre. In the term Caitya-yajfia of À$valàyana Grhyasütra, the caitya, 
Most probably, refers to some such mound, built inafar away and 
a secluded place, out of reach for people normally, may be beyond 
à river, which must have been believed to contain spirits or wild beasts. 
t appears that such caityas were for some important persons in the 
amily, The mention of caitya-yajfa in the above mentioned Grhya- 
*i/ra only indicates that the rite had already begun to die off. — B.K. 


480, Dange, S.S. — Aufoyertism from the Rgveda. 


VIJ, XIV, Pt. 1, pp. 7-16. 


The re-s are divided into 3 categories : Pratyakga-krtah in w 
nouns are used in 2nd person, Parokga-krtah use nouns 


P 
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person, and Adhyátmikah employ nouns in Ist person singular indica. 
ting the seer’s close identity with the deity with a sort of full Conviction 
and determination. This aspect of personality is not well denoted 
by ‘devotion’, but by a freshcoined term ‘autovertism’ (Skt. antar- 
vartitva). This principle has three distinct phases, viz., (1) Preliminary 
stage sub-divided into (a) exploits of various deities as such, a phase 
common with proksa-krt (b) through the month of the deity itself, 
e.g., in RV, 1.165, the seer could be seen to identify himself with Indra 
or even the Maruts, or simply taken to point the individuality of Indra 
and Maruts. In RV, XIII.19.25, Kanva likes to exchange personality with 
Agni, in which case, blessings given by him to Agni will bear fruit, 
Complete identification of the seer with the deity is clear when the diety 
itself is the seer (RV, X.49). (2) The 2nd stage, viz, The Trance of 
the seer. may be noted in RV, IV.18, a dialogue between Indra, Aditi and 
Vamadeva. According to tradition the seer Vàmadeva speaks as if he 
is Indra, and is not willing to come out of the womb in the natural 
way. Hence his mother meditates on Indra's mother Aditi. The hymn 
isa riddle (3) The third stage, viz., Kinship with the Highest Principle, 
The traditional meaning of Brahman is parivrdharn karma ‘sacrifice’ 
and also amma. The ritual Brahman required the identification with the 
gods or with the Highest Principle. But these statements are only 
partially true.—S.R. 


481. Dass, A.C. : —Rgveda : Bharatiya Martikala kā Udgama; 
(Rgveda : The Source of the Image Worship in India), (in Hindi). 


Sap. XXII, No. 4, 1976, pp. 38-44. 


Unlike other religions Indian religion and mythology grew in 
complete freedom. Here, the Supreme Being is conceived in two forms, 
as visible and invisible, Both these concepts originated and developed 
simultaneously. The image worship is so popular in India that it is 
found even in the meditation of the impersonal form of Brahman. Image 
are of two types, psychical (manomaya) and physical (padarthamay2): 
The latter is again of two types, pictorial (citramaya) and material 
(dravyamaya). The material forms are also divided into three categorie? 
Such as symbolic (saraketika), imaginary (parikalpita) and perso" 
Qisesakara). All these types, instead of being introduced from OU 
as is generally believed, are indigenous, These types are frequent 
RN in Indian literature and are still in vogue. In fact, the pres 
ndian 1mage-worship is developed form of the anthropomorphic ates 
sical traits of divine beings are frequent? 
Sürya, the arm of Savitr, the feet Ti 


tside 


Mentioned, such as the eye of 


= the hands of Pusan, the beautiful figure of Usas and even the multi-f 


feature of Visnu.— Author 
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432. Dass, A.C. :— The Mysterious Steps of the Rgvadic Vignu. 


MUSRIJ, III, No. 2, 1977, pp. 1-7. : 


mysterious steps of the Rgvedic Visnu. It briefly discusses, at the out- 
set, the different views of the authors of repute like Saükaranand, 
Macdonell and Tilak alongwith the traditional views found in the com- 
mentaries of the Rgveda by Skanda, Venkata, Sāyaņa etc. Besides, some 
other aspects in this regard found scattered at different places, quite 
from Nirukta to the Puranas, have to been linked and discussed in the 


new light. 


| 
|^ 
This paper thoroughly examines the controversial points of the i 
| 
1 
| 


At last; it suggests that apart from the old theories which ascribe 
these steps of Visnu to the three typical points of the solar course, the 
three steps of the Rgvedic Visnu may denote another solar aspect, the 
solar rays, previously thought by Sakapünias reported by Yaska. It 
hypothesizes conclusively that instead of exclusively going after Sakapüni 
who holds that these three steps represent three types of solar rays which 
falls on the earth, the atmosphere and the haven respectively, one may 
think of the three qualities of solar rays, viz., light, heat and vitality. 
If further endeavours to indentify these qualities with the Puranic trinity 
which: has been said to have come into existence from Mahāvişņu. 
It identifies Brahma, the creator, with vitality; Vişņu, the sustainer, 
with light; and Mahādeva, the destroyer, with heat the most purifying 
power of the world.—Author ; 


483. Dass, A.C. :—Sürya : Pragvaidika Aryon ka Mula Devata (Surya : 
Principal God of the Pre-Vedic Aryans). (in Hindi). 


Sap., XXII, No. 12, 1976, pp. 41-49. 


The Rgvedic Sungod probably comes in the third rank in view of 
the number of hymns dedicated to him. In spite of this, a comparative 
study of this god with the first rank deities like Indra, Agai and Varuna 
etc. suggests that the Sungod is the oldest one. Indra, the Wargod, is 
an Indo-Iranian deity. Amongst the Indo-European deities, Varuna Was 
mone eived not before than the moral value was established in the human 
Wlety. Agni, the basic phenomenon of the Firegod, was discovered 

Y man almost on the threshold of the human civilization. 


5 But, in the hoary past, fire was not known to man. At that age, 
an was surrounded by numerous types of danger caused by both men 


and animals, Being hidden in the nocturnal darkness, they used to 


a 
Mack one another creating every life un-safe. On the other hand, when 
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the sun arose in the sky, the enemies were dispelled and the life Was | based 
safe. It is, therefore, more probable that man, prior to his acquantence | of Ma 
with fire, might have worshipped the sun as the savior of life and not re 
property before they could have conceived other forces of nature a 
divine beings. Probably this is why the attributes of the Sungod iş I 
abundantly noticed in the characteristics of other divinities.— Author, works 

have t 
484. Davane, G.V. :— The Moon in the Vedic Literature. etique 
kalpa! 
JASB, XLIX-LI, 1974-76, pp. 75-83. its Gr 
verse, 
An attempt bas been made to analyse the details about the moon and s 
collected from the Vedic literature. It has critically and comparatively 
studied the various aspects of the moon and collected important l; 
informations from the Sarıhitās the Brāhmanas, the Aranyakas and date a 
the Upanisadas. First of all the autor has discussed the words for Sarikh 
moon used by Sayana, Griffith, Wilson and Grassmann It gives ponde 
; informations about the moon from the four Vedas. Scholars like text a 
X Hillebrandt and Griffith gives the primarily candra-soma identity. are la 
à According to them the meaning of Soma is moon and only secondarily older 
the Juice. Candra-soma identity has been also accepted in other is not 
Samhitas, In the Aranyakas the sun and the moon are the forms of 
one luster. Similarly in the Upanisadas identity of the moon with 486 
Soma forms the common topic and in Sat. Br. the moon is called : 
Brhatpandaravasah Somo Raja’. A few similar ideas of the word 
; moon are found in other mythologies also.- M.R.G. 
485. Derrett, J. Duncan M. :—Avalokaniyani in Tamil Guise : The F 
Acàrakkoyai. the pr 
have | 
z Bhm., II, No. 4, 1977, pp. 13-26. 
H La à 7 
A cn CMM Roe is an acara-fataka, neither has a superâcial on 
compare in d dms Pies eo far known, qM bé do . 
aeeie C M an arrangement and content. It seems fO; T etri 
; Oriel, homely Tamil production, From sociological po? hen 


of view much of it is stil] Sound and typically Indian. 


x It deals with etiquette 
ceremony and ritu 


The ideas capable of being refe 
nu form a minority. Even it 

alent is traceable, as if this work wet’ 2j 
die 4 a synopsis of certain areas of dharmas : 
have to S much rejecting, much, altering not a little. ing 
to do with a society which accepted Brahmanical larni 


shows 


‘purgated Tamil version of a 
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is based on Gautama, Apastamba, Visnu and Manu, yet there are portion 

of Manu’s book IV as of the relevant portions of the sdtras which are 

d not represented. 

à In order to trackdown the sources, niti maxims, Tirukkural, Kannad 
works Harada-niti of Sithharaja, Niri-$utakam of Cikupadhyaya, etc., 
have to be examined. The Mahābhārata (XII1.107) has several pieces of 
etiquette/prudence relevant to this search. Laksmidhara's Krtya- 
kalpataru towards its end hasa disquisition on ‘Avoiding the Vices’, 
its Grhastha-kanda may be compared with the Acarakkovai verse by 
verse, a whole chapter of Kürma Purapais devoted to similar topics, 

n and so on. 

y 

it As regards its date, Vaiyapuri Pillai was encourged to choose a 

d date about 850 by the work's alleged literal dependence on the Usanas-, 

T Saükha-, ParSara-, and Lagu-Hárita-Smrtis. A few partial corres- 

38 pondences with the Usanas-smrti seem to be more devoloped than our 

© text and there is no significant similarity with the other smrtis which 

y. are late. There is nothing inconsistent with the Acarakkovai's being 

y older than the late ‘spurious’ smrtis and a date in the Sth or 6th century 

T is not at all out of the way.—S.R. 

f 

7 486. Dutt, Nomita :—Yaska’s Nirukta and Unādi-sūtras. 

d 

VUOJ, XIX, Pts., 1-2, 1976, pp. 1-4. 

l Pāņini leaves many words as underivable. These words belong to 
the province of Unādisūtras (US). Most of the grammatical systems 
have their own Unddi-sitras. 

There is marked similarity between the Nirukta (Nir) of Yaska 

' and the US. The latter though distant in date from the Nir, yet seem 

t to be governed by the same principle. Like Nir, the US believe in the 

i Octrine that all nouns are derived from v:rbs, and they trace the word 


s some root or the other. In US may be found roots which are” 
a sent in the Dhatupatha (DP) of Panini. Where the roots are not 
*Vallable in the 1950 roots in the various DPs, sautra roots are 
"sorted to, 


Since US believe in the doctrine of the Nir that no word should be 
i Underived, all sorts of derivations are given of a word which ee 
~ accepted grammatically or philogically. US trace the formation of 
Word and thus determine its meaning. The Nir looks to the meaning 
— efe and then derives the word accordingly. It is most pros 
iring to the root and very rarely refers to nama-karana (suffix). 


left 


a 
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Here are some instances of derivations from the same roots in both the geasc 
Nir and US : calf 

: respe 

1. Nir3.20, Naksatrani naksater gati-karmanaf. men, 

US 3.98, Ami-naksi-yaji-vadhibhyo tran. sarge 

Sy 

2. Nir 4.25, maira manat. flank 

US 4.170, hu-ya-ma-sru-bhasibhyas= tran. 6, | 

secul 

3. Nir 9.26, apa apnoteh. consi 

US 2.58, Gpnoter hrasvas ca. | kptyi 

of m 


A few of the US give only one of the derivations of words given in 
Nir, e.g., US gives only pibateh for payas (4.195), and leaves out 
pyayateh of Nir (2.5). In a few cases, the verb is the same butits | 488. 
meaning different, e.g., Nir (2.26) and US (4.142) derive panih from the 
root pan, ‘to worship,’ and pan vyavühare respectively.—S.R. 


487. Gandhe, Vasudha :—Gonamika (Mait. Sam. IV. 2) an Ancient 
Tex! on Cattle-keeping. 


masc 
BDCRI, XXXVI, Nos. 1-4, 1976-77, pp. 19-26. and | 
Second Prapathaka of the fourth Khila-kanda of Mait. Sam of 
Krsna Yajurveda is styled Gonamika as its very first anuvāka mentions 
the practice of naming the cows and the whole section deals with rituals 
relating to cattle, which afford glimpses into the cultural aud social life ‘wort 
of contemporary Vedic society which had taken to agriculture, but the | 
* retained cattle-keeping as a major source of livelihood. the s 
Hd 
2] : 
E i zd the society was based on mixed economy, harvests of crops were 
i E annually, Sugarcane was cultivated. Arts of making wooden 
1 and metallic Pots, and ropes, weaving of cloth, etc., were known to the 
1 i hse Veterinary science was practised, asterisms were known which tran: 
1 crus a Settled state of society. Yet inthe same texture of culture 
1 Woven the threads of highly evolved pastoral practices. 
3 3 
1 E and Agriculture and cattle-keeping were the two chief occupations. 5% 
cattle were both regarded as potential (Sakti). 
- The property of Brah ; inviolable, Serie 
while that of maņas and Ksatriyas was treated as !n Sari) 


the Vaisya and Sudra was expendable, for, a yoUD£ uncas- 


trated calf of theirs could be taken away. 


4 = Xm in the — | 
Sfaka (8th day of Magha Krsna-paksa) was significant 1 the 


Sattle-keeping community, It was perhaps related 


oe 
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seasonal of cattle. 2. Birth-ritual: on the birth of a male or female 
calf a mantra involving virile or procreative power was recited 
respectively. 3. Naming a cow: Gods called cow kamya (desirable); 
men, gravya (praise-worihy), and Pitrs, ilanda (food-giver). 4. Vrsot- 
sarga : One who sets a bull free should recite a mantra in the bull's ear, 
5. Marking the cattle : Cattle were marked with a sign on the right 
flank only or on both flanks, and they were kept together in a gostha, 
6, Cattle raids: Offerings made at the time of sangrama (raid) to 
secure cattle. Breeds: Cow with horns bending towards each was 
considered best and named sasrügi one with a massive dewlap, sasna- 
krtya, and with full ears, karma. Thus Gonamika was essentially a sort 
of manual for cattle-breeding.—S.R. 


488. Gandhe, Vasudha:—Some Terms in Vedic Language Indicating 
Age of Catile. 
BDCRI, XXXV, Nos, 3-4, 1976, pp. 40-16. 

In the Sarhhità period of Vedic literature there occur words both 
masculine (m) and feminine (f) denoting the age of the cattle from one 
and a half years to five years, There are compound words, e.g. :— 

l. tryavi (m) triyavi (f) meaning ‘one and half years old.’ 

2. pdficavi (m and f) meaning ‘two and a half years old.’ „The 
'Word—ayi at the end of these indicates a period of six months which is 
the gestation period of sheep, probably used first in connection with 
the sheep only and later on transferred to cattle in general. 


3. triyatsd (m) trivatsá (f) for an animal three years old. 


The word-vatsa denotes not only calf buta ‘yearling’. Geldner 
translates saravatsam as ‘year long.’ 


4. dityayah (m), dityauhi (f) for two years old. 


5. turyaváh (m), turyauhi (f) for four years old. 


6. pasthavéh (m), pasthauhi (f) for five years old. Age-denoting — 
E s stops after this probably, because the cow or the bull in the 
Mhita period became physically mature at the age of five. 


Serie 


Yajurveda Samhit 


None of these terms occur in the Atharvaveda. n 
f bricks) 


u . 
* these terms in purely ritualistic context, ep, placing © 
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In post-samhita period, there is only one noteworthy deviation jg | 


Varaha $S., III. iv. 3. 18 where ardhahāyana is used in the sense of or aş A 
a wrong reading for sārdhahāyana-Taittirīya-Brāhmana notes a very 
minor phonetic change and records trivathsa for trivatsa. 
The usage of vatsa in the sense of a year. had become obsolete by 
the time of Sutra Period. The words ditya in the sense of two and for 
pastha in the sense of five had become stumbling blocks as the base from got 
which these cardinals were formed, were lost sight of— S.R. d 
asc 
489. Goyal, S.C. :—Science in the Vedas. 
also 
VUOJ, XIX, Pts. 1-2, 1976, pp. 101-08. E. 
Eacl 
like 
See Under Sec. XIII Paip 
490. Gupta, S.K.:—Dayananda-Bhasya ke katipaya Nirvacana aur dissi 
Artha. (Some Derivations and Meanings in the Commentary of men 
Dayānanda of the Veda). (in Hindi). and 
BŚSS, V, Nos. 3-4, 1975-76, p. 28. 
Vedi 
j Sin, 
i The writer has not quoted the mantra (Yajurveda, 35.11), for the 
FA proper understanding of the commentary. We reproduce it here : 
N : musi 
E Apàgham dpa kilvisém ápa krtydm dpa rápah; Apamarga tvám dsmad migt 
ápa duhsvápnyara suya. ing t 
: have 
According to Sarvàmukramani, Dayananda has given Apah as 
Derata, Sunahfepa as Rsi, Virdd-anustubh as metre, and Gandhara 8$ 492. 
musica] note, 
; Dayünanda has interpreted apamarga, which occurse only on s 
TOM man capable eradicating sin like the medicinal herb apāmārs? 
( Manes Aspera). Sunahéepa has been translated as ‘a learn? ( 
man’, a repository of infinite knowledge and learning. Anustubh is? fire a 
synonym of Prajapati, Apah, etc., Virat of Agni, Vak, Apas and mam Whic] 
and Gandhara of Vak, body, earth, etc, - Vedic 
: * : A cular 
x S s on the basis of these synonyms that Dayānanda has interp. 5 Slaye 
e pamarga as 'evil-remover good man, ‘and taken Apah as Chara 
instead of Apamarga,—S.R. Cae 'Bve 
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491. Gupta, Sudhir Kumar :—Vaidika Bhasa ki Prakrti : (The Nature 
of Vaidika Language). (in Hindi). 


BSSS, V, Nos. 3-4, 1975-76, pp. 29-38, 


According to Rgveda, speech was first created by Brhaspati in the 
form of names. The true meaning was hidden. The inspired Rsis who 
got inspiration in the depth of the caves and on the confluence of rivers, 
understood the hidden meaning. Wise men produced refined language 
as coarse meal is shifted through a sieve. 


The seven kinds of speech consists of letters (aksaras). Similar ideas 
also occur in the Brahmanas. Chándogyopanisad tells us that Om is 
produced by the conjunction of rk (speech) and saman (breath). 
Each letter of Viraf denotes a separate god. Yajurveda says that gods; 
like Agni conquer the world by means of one, two or three letters. 
Paippalada Samhita has some mantras of one letters only. 


There are several words in the RV in which by the elimination of 
dissimilar constituents, the elementary form is obtained, e.g., the ele- 
mentary form ya is obtained from yah, yat, yatra, yatah, yatha, etc. 
and gives rise to further pronominal and verbal forms like yan, yanti, etc. 


Sri Gupta cites instances of words of classical Sanskrit formed from 
Vedic words by the addition of some letters : vari from vah, ganya from 
fan, ete, 


In the beginning, one letter word, which denoted several objects, 
must have offered difficulties in the understanding of meaning. Gestures 
might have been used for making the meaning clear. In short, accord- 
Ing to Gupta, consonants, vowels, sentences, etc., and the whole world 
have sprung out of one letter sound (Sabda-brahma).—S.R. 


492. Hazra, R.C. :—Rgvedic Rudra :—An Extremely Unsocial and 
Non-Cooperating God. 


JOIB, XXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 213-22. 


God Rudra, though basically a god of thunderstorm and lightning- 

Te as well as of the storm clouds, there are passages in the Rgveda in 
valch he is shown as a man-killing demon, a relentless slayer of the 
we People, particularly male, and of their domestic animals, paa 
Shee Cows, and that he is a powerful destroyer of vedic sacrifices and a 
ch Yer of a wealthy instituters or patrons of these rites. (For these 


‘Bvedic Rudra” in JAIH, V, Pts. 1-2, 1971-72, pp. 123-48). 


acteristics, the author refers to his article “An overlooked Aspect of 
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Here Hazra depicts Rudra as being extremely — unsocia} been 
and uncompromising and dead against common invocation and | The 


salutation made to him. In support of this he quotes matva Rudra 
eukrudhama namobhih, ‘May we, O Rudra, not enrage thee with our 
prostrations'. A number of other quotations are given purporting to in o 
provoke or incense Rudra with salutations and praises. In RV, 1.114, deri 
2ab, he is called ksayadvira, ‘destroyer of heroes’. The same epithet 
for Rudra occurs in RV, X.92.9. He is called kalmalikin in RV, 113.8, 
Which is translated as ‘fiery’. Hazra translates RV, 11.33.4 as “Let follo 
not Rudra, enrage thee by (our) prostrations (made to thee and other the ; 
gods at the same time) by (our) bad praise, (O) vigorous (deity), (or) by 
(our) common invocation”. From this it is evident that Rudra could 


not tolerate the presence of any other Vedic god by his side, nor did inde 

he like the invitation of other gods then himself at a sacrifice. daga 

mati 

For presenting Rudra as an extremely unsocial and non-cooperating the : 
deity, is quoted TS, eka eva Rudra na dvitiyaya tasthe. and a similar 

~ other stanza in which Rudra alone (eka eva) is recognised as god and : 

none other. S.R. whic 

plac 

493. Hejib, Alaka and Sharma, Arvind :—Inadequacies in the Current the. 

: Formulation of Rules for the Cerebralization of the dentals in the (whi 

Rgveda. 

VIJ, XV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 197-201. this 

both 

vasu 


In classical Sanskrit cerebralization of s to s occurs when preceded 
by the vowels i, u, and the sound k in internal saridhi, In Rgveda, pra: 
cerebralization of s occurs even in external saridhi. This fact is recog- 
nized by scholars like Whitney, Macdonell and Wackernagel who have 


formulated rules and given illustrations from the Veda. p 

j The writers of the article have given instance in which cerebralization a 

i of s to $ occurs under conditions not recognized by these scholars, and T. Be 

l en Nion, he says, “It is clear from the above (as given !n pr 495 

: article) examination that the current formulation of the rules for m 5 : 
Í pace lization of the dental sin the Rgveda leaves much to be desire? 

he same holds true of the Reveda-Pratisakhya. - S.R. 
494, Jha, V.N, :— Stages in the Composition of the Reveda-Padap uud 
th 

BD e 

CRI, XXXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 47-50. Shoy 

I D i d in auth 

n Padakara’s (Pdk) devices, a few stages can be reconstruc’ ges and 


the development of the Pada-Text (Pp). Each stage in the Pp P' 
a strating point to the next stage. 
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]. First, while isolating the words, sandhi, due to samhita has 
been dissolved in the Pp both in single words and compound words 
The pada is the unit which is isolable. : 


2. Then comes the dissolution of the juncture-feature, i.e., sandhi 
in one and the same word, between noun-stems before in flectional or 
derivational suffixes. 


3. In certain situations, the vowels do not coalesce with the 
following vowels. This was indicated by iti-karama. In this third stage, 
the pragrhya vowels were properly marked. 


4. The principle of analysis was extended to indicate maximally 
independent units of words, e.g, in dasapramatim, the three units 
daga, pra, and matim could be analysed as dasa-pramatima or dasapra- 
matim. The Pdk adopted the first, because the second does not show 
the semantic link between the constituents of compounds. 


5. Then Pdk intended to indicate the basic form of the final h 
which comes from s as well as from r. The latter was indicated by 
Placing iti after the basic nominal form, e.g, pratar-iti and repeating 
the sarihitá-form after the iti of the verbal form, e.g., akarity akah. 
(which was a later development). 


6. The original aim of iti was to indicate pragrhya vowels. But 
this innovation led to further elaboration, and the Pdk had to indicate 
both absence of juncture-feature and the constituent analysis, €.g., 
Yásumati is analysed as vasumati iti vasu-mati, and pranetah as pranetaritl 
prasnetah, 


7. In the last stage of development, the Pdk is not contented with 
merely showing juncture-features or pragrhya-vowels or the constituent 
analysis, He enters upon restoring the original words. Here he again 


pates use of iti, e.g, the word 7 is commented upon as im iti in 
P.— S.R. 


495, Jog, K.P. :—Arising out of Sakalya's use of Iti after Rodasi in the 
Padapātha of Rgveda 1.167.4 and X.92.11 


BV, XXXI, Nos. 1-4, 1971, pp. 59-64 


e The author presented a detailed study. on the term iti plece n 
8 Eum rodas by Sakalya in the Padapatha of the Rgveda in o "e 
auth ae word rodasi as pragrhya (incombinable). In this study, the 

OT discusses traditional views shown by the native commentators 
"C also examines these postulates by corroborating with them the - 
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opinions of the modern Vedic scholars of the west like Oldenberg. to m 
Ludwig, Grassman, Geldner, Max Müller, Renou and so on. Finally, one 
he concludes that (ti after rodasé put by Sakalya in the Padapatha under : from 
the Revedic mantras, at least under RV, I. 167.4; IV. 50.5; 56.8; 66.6; cons 
x.92.11; should be regarded as wrong.— A.C.D. 
496. Joshi, J.R. :—Ambhyni. Mili 
ever} 
BDCRI, XXXVI, Nos. 1-4, 1976-77, pp. 44-46. nave 
the 
Vagambhyniya sükta (RV. X. 125) is variously called Vak, Aham or to : 
Devi sükta and Parama-Vidya and said to be concentrated energy of lattei 
all Devas. Vagambhrni is the Devatà and speaker of the hymn. It is pass: 
also suggested that she is nothing but the first creative power. Max bein; 
Müller says that the hymn presumably presupposed in a distant past the 
conception of speech or the word as a creative power. Griffith calls it 498, 


speech personified, the word, the first creation and representative of 
Spirit, and the meaus of communication between men and gods, 


It antedates the Greek doctrine of Logos. Dermesteter says, that in 


the voice of the thunder, the Greeks recognized warning of a god which Sani 
the wise understand, and they worshipped itas Ossa Dios aggelos, ‘the ‘Plei 
word, messenger of Zeus’; the Romans worshipped it as goddess Fama, māra 
India adores it as ‘voice in the clouds’. wher 

The Vagambhrniya sükta originally refers to Vak, particularly holy, | 499, 


sacred speech. The idea of thundering speech is divine speech is men- 
tioned in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V. 2.3). In the Medha-janana rite the 
Ambhrni hymn is significantly connected with speech entering first in j j 


mans life. Vak in RV, VIII, 100. 10, 11 is thunder (Wir. XL20; | ^ oppo 

entering into all beings, becomes the speaker of moral truth (Sayana). (med 

In post-Vedic times Devi, the Creative Potence (fakti), is the goddess z p wil 

universal omnipotence.— S.R. ; race 

its se 

| 497. Mc. D i f E 
E €. Dermott, James P, :—Kamma and Milindapafiha. 

| JAOS, XCVII, No. 4, 1977, pp. 460-68. xu 

metar 

; A number of questions and dilemmas raised by king Milinda in the Souls 

Mr P pus the related ideas of merit and kamma. Nagasent oF : 

; ra 7 Ali Pi i x i 

. Theravadin d rom the Pali Pifakas, and in general follo SER 

. The implication of Nágasena's illustration seems to be that o 1 

kammas (deeds) continue cnly through their potenti descr; 
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to modify the continuity of life. The kamma itself does not pass from 
one state to the next. Nonetheless, its potential cannot be prevented 
from actualizing itself in due time. It is in this sense that deeds may be 
considered to follow a man like an unshakable shadow, 


Generally accepting the canonical understanding of kamma, the i 
Milindapañha has not been slavish in parroting the canonical view at z 
every point. In some instances it has attempted to clarify matters which , 
have remained hazy in the suttas. Such is the case in the treatment of j: 
the questions concerning how meritorious actions sometimes can appear i 
to cause suffering and its consideration of transfer of merit. In the 
latter instance extreme positions are mediated, and conflicting canonical 
passages rationalized by being applied to the different categories of | 
beings.-- S.R. a 


498. Navathe, P.D. : Pusti Mavat. 


um E omo et De mc TE 


BV, XXXI, Nos, 1-4, 1971, pp. 20-21. 


The article discusses the word Pugtimavat, occurring in Kathaka 
Samhita (KS), 8.1. in connection with an eulogy of the Krttikas the 
‘Pleiads’ and suggests it to be described from pustif the double suffix 


mavat on the pattern of Yatumavat attested in the Regveda and else- 
Where.— §.R.S, : 


499. Pandey, Sangam Lal :—/ndian Views of Theological Statements, 
Bhm., I, No. 4, 1976, pp. 33-41. 


Religious language in India is peculiar for its oddity in being 
?PPosite of the ordinary language. In the Puranas, it is called Samadhi 
(meditation) bhasa. The Siddhas and Yogins call it Sandha or Sandhya 
(twilight) language. Kabira and his followers call it ulfavansi or inverted 
Speech. It differs from the ordinary language, not in syntax, but in 
ite semantics, The religious language expresses some truths which 
Cannot be said in ordinary language. 


The Vedic language itself has three levels -samādhi (meditation), 
ikī (analogical) and parakiyà (symbolic). The laukiki uses analogies, 
aphors, allegories, e.g., relations between the Individual and Supreme 
OUls expressed by that between two birds sitting on the same tree. 
= Symbolic language, the instance is the Rgvedic description of 
"lice as an ox with four horns, three feet, two heads, seven hands 


and three cords, 


lauk 
met 


Indian thinkers maintain that all the three levels of language 


descr; Lem pn 
Scribe à Metaphysical fact. But this is a controversial issue, as the 
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one PRAC] VED 

Mimarhsakas maintain that Rgveda, the language par excellence, T E 
not describe any fact at all. Sankara refutes this view and says that soul 
Veda is very much ontological as it has commands and Prohibitions Je conc: 
which imply existence of facts. abc 
also ! 


. Positive theological statements, however, use indicative power of 
words, viz., cognitive, conative and emotive. The Indian terms being : 
yathürtha. rocaka, and bhayünaka vàk)a. Vedi 
Jater 
Inthe Investigation of cognitive functions of religious language, 
the author discusses the different levels of the religious language, and 501. 
gives a “Table of Theological statements", factual and positive. —S.R; 


500, Patyal, Hukam Chand :—Vedon men Ahimsa (non-violence in the 
Vedas). (in Hindi). 


a Grhyasütra, The precept © 


Rm, VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1976-77, pp. 39-49. the 
^ The doctrine of ahirisá or non-injury to any living being is the 
cardinal virtue of Indian religion and philosophy. Alsdorf (1962) has cut 
studied the problem connected with ahiraá from historical point of pra 
view and Schmidt had written of the right and development of ahimsa. D 
] y 
Great prominence is given to sacrificial ritual in the Vedic literature, pra 
particularly in the Brahmanas and Srautasütras. The latter give detailed dar 
descriptions of the procedure and method of  Vedic sacrifice. The pra 
sacrificial Veda and its auxiliary texts do not expressly make mention of cer 
ahimsa, but covert references to it can be found. The sacrifical ma 
3 tradition enjoins animal sacrifice, but it is alleged that it is not Airhsā, but 
a means of sending the animal to heaven where it will be endowed With — 
a splendid body. | ZU 
j the 
In Vedic literature flesh-eating and animal sacrifices are common as 
Practices. A guest is entertained with the flesh of a big bull or à big ha 
1 Boat. Jd@ is not expressly called a cow, but the epithet ghriapadi V do 
1 penibcant, Nighantu gives ldà asa synonym of cow. Cow is calle 
i aghnya sixteen times in the Rgveda. Kausitaki Brahmana warns ii W 
: Cons or retribution in the next birth. In sacrificial rituals, there 
| aS even an injunction for substitute of dough animal for the real one. 
a 
| The mention of ahirisa occurs for the first time in the Chandos)” 
Ae In fact, there is strong sentiment of revulsion against x D 
Been ae cas pumasutra and Jain and Buddhist literature: o 
-Iamacarin is enjoined to observe ahitisa along with ot er. VO" ar 
: . Particularly by the Paraskar, f treating st 
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all creatures as one’s own self and seeing the existence of the same 
soul as one’s Own in other beings, is, no doubt, the origin of the 
concept of ahimsa. The idea of retribution in the next birth, which is 
elaborately illustrated in the legend of Bhrgu in the Šatapatha Brahmana, 
also serves as a deterrent to himsa. 


According to Schmidt, the doctrine of ahirasa associated with the 
Vedic ritual is the main source of the doctrine being associated with the 
later sarinyasa. S.R. 


501. Patyal, H.C. : —Atharvanic Practices with Roots of Plants 
(Müla-Karmans or Müla-kriyas). 


VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 13-19. 


Practices with roots and plants in Atharvanic tradition belong to 
the class called abhicarikani and Krtya-pratiharanant. 


The term mila (root) in a wider sense carries the echo of an esoteric 
cut concerned with sorcery, magic, spells and other deceptive and black 
practices, and symbolized in the name, Müladeva, the wielder of magic 
power in later Sanskrit literature. Abhicara practices are dominated 
by witch craft and sorcery of malevolent type. In the Angirasa 
practices, the roots of plants play a significant role as most hostile and 
dangerous means of witch craft and sorcery. The performers of these 
practices are condemned over and again in the Atharvaveda, and in 
certain hymns counter-witchcraft is made against certain practioner of 


magic. 


Atharvaveda, some of the 
din the Dharm texts and 


eneral is also regarded 
e of 


Despite high words of praise for the 
Atharyanic practices have been badly criticise 
the Mahābhārata. Though magic or sorcery in 8 
as useful in the Dharm-texts, its employment for the purpose © 
harming other persons is considered to be a heinous crime, and that 1s 
to be met with severe penances and punishments.—S.R. | 
300. Ranade, H.G. ;—Some Dargapirnamasa-rites in Satapatha 

Brahmana and in the Katy, SS. 


BDCRI, XXXV, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 121-26. 


This article deals with a comparative view of few rites of the 
Dargapurnamasa Isti as found in the Satapatha. Brahmana (SB) and 
Katyayana Srautasütra (KSS). Hillebrandt, Weber; Caland, Eggeling 
and other have discussed the Problem of their relationship from rituali- 
stic and other points of view. According to 
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PRACI 
Kāņva Recension of the SB. Although there is a close agreement bet. 
ween the two works, the exact contribution of SB in co 
the KSS towards the development of the [sti 
known, 


mparison with 
is not Completely 


The vidhivakyas of SB and KSS are compared from the rituallistic 
point of view. Such vidhis as placing ofthe pranita-water near the 
Ahavaniya fire-place, placing of vessels near the fire-place for preparing 
the purodasa, prescribing the utterance of a Visnu-mantra in expiation of 
the breaking of the prescribed silence, the rule for sitting in order to 
cook the ground rice, etc., show differences in both the works. It is 
therefore, clear that neither the Brahmana nor the Srauta-sütra ig com- 
plete in itself as the source for the information of Jsti sacrifice. In the 
case of some vidhis, the Brahmana makes the account of the Tsti fuller 
while in some others the SS does so. 


In point of newly accepted options or innovations, the SS is mostly 
either under the influence of Kanva SB or the Bauddh, SS. 


The Brahmana is typically emphatic about the way certain prescri- 
Ptions are to be carried out, while the $S makes a simple statement of 


facts and tries to be respectful to its school and also in accepting other 
traditions,—S.R, 


503. Sharma, Arvind and Hejib Alaka :—The Prohibitive use of Na 
in Lieu of Mà with the Augmentless Aorist in the Rgveda. 


Br.V., XL, 1976, pp. 109-14, 


Prohibitive particle ma in classical Sanskrit always takes the 
augmentless Aorist according to Panini (3.3.175-76). 


There are only three cases in the Rgveda nā is used for ma with 
augmentless Aorist — 
ná stotárar nidé karah, III. 41.6 1 
nå stotárarh vide karah, VI. 45.27 ) both Gaya M 


ókah krnusva hariyo ná mardhih VIL. 25.4 } Tristubh metre. 


Ga The explanation may be sought metrically or grammatically. 10 te 
atri metrical scheme, the first syllable is indifferent, that it may 


c 
Therefore, the Substitutio: i m 

n of ná for mà 
accounted for metrically, | 


s js 
In the third case of Tristubh of 11 syllables, the 9th syllable * 


SE a. ble 
e substitution of short né for long mà i$ justifie 
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metrically. But there are instances where the ninth syllable is also 
long. There is also a general argument that in Vedic metre, the meas- 
vrement is by number of syllables, and not by quantity. The substitu- 
tion does not affect the number of syllables, hence the substitution is not 
objectionable. 


Grammatically examined, ná in RV is used (1) more often with 
third person, (2) rarely in second person, and (3) never in first person. 
Therefore the argument of ‘spill over’ from the regular use of nd with 
augmentless Aorist does not hold. 


On a closer look, it is found that nd substitution instances occur 
only within the so-called family books and not in the Ist and the 10th. 
mandalas which are later. This shows the usage of an earlier stage in 
the development of the Vedic language, the semantic differentiation bet- 
ween the use of nd and ma for prohibition had not become completely 
fixed, — S.R. 


504. Shendge, Malti :— Harappan and Rgvedic Inter-relations. 
Pur., No. 8, 1975-76. pp. 103-10: 


On the basis of the earliest literary compositions, the Rgveda (RV). 
which is closest in time to Indus civilization, light can be thrown on the 
problem of tradition’s relationship with archaeology. The so-called 
mythology in the RV is a later superimposition of the times when the 
Aryans sought to create religion out of the events which actually took 
place. The praises of Indra were for his wars with human beings, the 
pre-Aryan population. The five people were Asura, Gandharva, Raksas, 
Yaksa and Piíáca. They offered stubborn resistance to the attempts 
at permanent settlement by the Aryans. As a result they lost their 
human, social and cultural identity and came to be called demons. 


To these people belonged the Indus civilization. There were many 
Other peoples also. The aforesaid five names when used in singular, 
they denoted the divinity worshipped by the people and at times indivi- 
duals of whose name the name of the deity formed a part. When used 
In plura] they denoted the peoples. 


Asura was a title as in Ahura Mazda. Deva was used as a title of 
honour, Later, as Asura came to denote a demon, the terms Deva, 
Dasyu, Pani, etc., also came to be used ina derogatory sense. Ongi 
nally, perhaps Dasa was dasa as in purodàsa and meant a ‘mariner’, 
Sailor’. ‘fisherman’. The Avesta daxyu means ‘land or province. 


Indra has won the titles Pura-bihd and Vrtra-han. He destroyed 
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breaking of a dam with sluice valve which Vrtra was guarding, Thi VED 
inundated the sites and flooded the cities. Agni is also said to mel P. 
helped Indra which means that Aryans used fire in their conflict roje 
Similarly Raksas also is from «/raks, ‘to guard’. They might have j 
been people who supplied armed guards of the kingdom. Yatudhana is 
one of the epithets applied to Raksas. It is from 4/ya, ‘to fight’ and the a 
/dha, ‘to exhibit, They were the people who exhibited the fights of of fir 
animals, birds, etc. Pisacas, from pisa or Pisariga, ‘yellow’; they were 
people of yellow colour. And in Panis, we have the modern Banias, 506. 
The burial rites; the Asuras was inhumation of the dead in oval 
graves (Sat. Br.). Eggeling has translated camu as. ‘pot, vessel. Pot 
burials are found inthe excavations. At Kalibangan graves with oval 
pits and pot-burials were found. Mun 
Asura pütras were made on wheels, Indus pottery is all wheel- i 
made. In literary sources two word gavaya and gaura are used for attes 
‘cow’. The latter (gauras) has been identified on the seals. The in L 
word mayayin from «/mà, ‘to build, shows that the Indus people were ben 
great builders. Systematized town-planning, bath, and drainage system easy 
bear testimony to it, —S.R, 
505. Singh, Satya Prakash :— Problem of Extricating the Real From the byn 
Mythical in the Rgveda. trad 
Bhm., III, No. 3, 1977, pp. 30-44. 5. 
507. 
ST pore question whether the Veda is a book of myths or of 
VERE F cm is views are current—]., The traditional view that 
ok of knowledge, and 2. It is a collection of songs 
of pastora] People and priests. 
| dm Pur; 
| io ed Me ua of Frazer, Tylor, Max Müller, James Bràl 
says that the Vedic Rsi Ms epeatding the origin of myth dhori i 
ij had a host of them js a So idup their myths in E ^ E. 
-  . . evident from the Bec cre peace romp eee of the Sige iod. um 
i The history of myths Bob Eon gods inithe Indo-Europeans sical The 
: Mica] io ERN s rooted in the human consciousness t i he 
i$ other than the Surface mi S. pena stratum ee ee uch a Tha 
Psychic plane said to be um m ese people had. intima upa : way 8 = 
Of introversion, The Vedic ed through tapas which obviously Pec SR 
the mythic creations There mee Were aware of the psycho rojestio? 508 
Several Sum ed me indications of the process of inus Jicitly. 
Shows that the whole of 5 e T bee: Wie ee sae a an i 
Suggests by implication that s Ís a projection of the APP eg | 
E lon that the Ordinary sacrifice, being the JD" 1 fror 
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form of the cosmic sacrifice, is just an attempt at withdrawal of the same 


projection. 


From the whole of the discussion in this article, it is 


evident that 


the age of the Rgveda was not so much an age of myth-making as an age 


of finding out the real from the mythical. S.R. 


506. Smith R. Morton :—The Mundaka Upanisad Reconsidered. 


VIJ, XIV, Pt. 1, 1976, pp. 17-40. 


Among the Upanisads which have been transformed 
Mundaka has not suffered least. Sankara's was the first 
to give Mundaka authority, for the text is clearly in a bad 
verses often do not scan, Prakritisms and Vedism, both 


by Sahkara, 
commentary 
way. The 
seem to be 


attested, e.g., synezesis, double sandhi, and the double syllable as 
in Latin. If certain verses are suggested as interpolated, they need not 
be made up by the interpolator. The scansion of the anusfubhs is not 


easy, tristubhs are much more ragged than those of the Gita 


or of Katha. 


The author has tried to restore the original text as far as possible 
by making emendations in readings, correcting the metres, rejecting 


traditional interpretations, removing accretions from 
version, and several other suggestions and changes.—S.R. 


the vulgate 


507. Varma, Ananta : Purdnam Vedah (Purana is Veda). (in Sanskrit). 


Pur., XIX, No.1, 1977, pp. 183-213. 


In this sanskrit article, 


Purana literature is also included in the Vedic literatures, 


Brühmanas and the Upanisads. To support his view, he 
the Atharvaveda, Brühmana literature and the Upanisads. 
Interpret the Veda, the Purana, supply severa 
Material from the Dharmasastras. A portion ©: 
Purāņa and the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda is terme 
he ltihàsa and Purana literature was co 
Were the seers of the Vedic mantras an 
Thus the Purana is called the Fifth Veda, and 
Sacred and authoritative as the Vedas.—S.R. 


508. Varma, Siddheshwar :— Studies in the Systematics of V. 


VIJ, XV, Pt. 2, 1977, pp. 185-87. 


fro m 
m numerous aspects of its associativeness. 
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the author has tried to establish that the 


like the 
quotes from 
In order to 


1 akhyanas and copious 
f the Veda itself is called 
d. the J§opanisad. 
mposed by the same tsis who 
d authors of the Brahmanas. 
is considered equally 


edic stylisties. 


Stylistics is a complex of innumerable eventualities as it is considered — 
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Associativeness in Inanimate Objects 


l. Vayu: Vayu (RV, 1.2.3) has been used as medium of produc. 
ing ‘elaborate musical notes’ (prapr?ici dhena) in the musical eulogy of 
Soma. The stylistic singular in d/tena stands for plural (all the musical 
notes) The elaborateness of the Vedic expression is based On a 
pluralistic aspect of the universe. 


2. Soma preparations : In RV, L23.1, as being effective and 
benedictive, they connote the associative potency of inanimate objects, 
Again, plural stands for the associativeness. 


3. Amenities of life: The prayer in RV, I. 9. 8, for social position 
(Sráva) and copiuus wealth (brhád dyumndm) are representative of and 
stylistically stand for the amenities of life, 


4. Maruts (1.37.10), the producers of divine symphonies (sundyo 
girah), are more impressively associatively as they in a joint organiza- 
tion with Vayu. 


Associatiyeness in Animate Beings 


: l. Mitra-Varuna : They are described as dominating the sacrifice 
with the co-operation of the Seasons. 


2. Afvins: They too are described (RV, 1.15.11) for the same 


Purpose. The association of the seasons in the Vedic religious concept 
may have some importance, 


3. Prayer for Cows and Horses : In this prayer (RV, 1.16.9), cows 


and horses are stylistically symbolic of all animals and vehicles drawn 
by them. 


4. Indira and Agni: They have been as *promotors of the art of 


joint eulogy’, He aa z ag 
: : : re the associa ides-deities an 
i eulogisers, tion is on both sides-deiti 


t 5. Evil Forces : 
e described as being used 
each other, 


In RV, L.29.3, the association of evil forces > 
against the two wenches contantly looking * 


Tem the stylistic methods of diverse complexity have brought 
1t the universality of certain aspects of reality by associativer 


—pl 
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509. Vedalankara, Ramananda : Vaidika-samhitasu Harhsa-Sabdah 
(The word Harhsa in the Samhitas of Veda). (in Sanskrit). 


Sag., XVI, No. 3, 1977, pp. 237-46. 


The bird hamsa (swan) is the favourite of poets. It is the vehicle 
of Brabma and known to separate water from diluted milk. At the 
beginning of rains the hamsas migrate to the Manasa lake on the 
Himalayas, 


Harsa denotes not only the bird, but the word is used to mean sun, 
greedless king visnu, jivatma, prana, Kàmadev, etc. 


1. Bird: In the Veda, hamsa is used as upamana (standard of 
comparison), e.g., agni settles on waters as hamsa floats on them 
(RV, 1.65.5). Soma enters the mati (mind) of the whole universe as a 
hamsa enters its flock. (RV. 1X.32.2), etc. 


2. Sun : Hamsah $ucisad (set in heaven) and antariksasad 
(in mid-region) (RV, 1V.40.5, and Madhyandina Yajus 19.74). 


3. Sun'srays: Maruts are prayed to enter our houses like the 
rays of the sun (harisasah) (RV, 11.34.5). 


. .4. Horse: In Nighantu, harisa is given as a synonym of ‘horse.’ 
The Aévins are solicited to approach our savana with their golden- 
Winged horses (hfranya-parna harnsasah) (RV, IV.45.4). 


5. Vayu and Prana: The fools slander Vayu (AV, XIX.8.17), 
Prana (AV, X1.4.21). 


6. (Jivatma : In AV, VI.12.1), Poison is removed from the body 
(other than Jivatma —anyad hamsad) by means of aherb andso on.—S.R. 


510, Veezhinathan. N. :—The Interpretation of the Great-sayings of the 
Upanisads. 
AORM, XXVII, Pts. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-8. 
See Under Sec. XII B. 

Su. Verma, Siddhesvara : —4 Glimpse of Indo-Iranian Plural in Vedic 
Varunaih. 
VIJ, XV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 28-30. 


Shiv Partow in his book Prashina points out the close relationship | 
2 Varuna to Apah, and that the apah were invoked in Persia, 
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There occurs a plural form várumaih in — Atharvaveda (11.4.6) 
In Prashina (p. 53) it is stated, “In the Vedas the Varuņas are many in 
number ..," and continues to say, “Now in the Rashan-yasht, the friend- 
ship of Rashau the strong, is invoked towards the Var or Varu, who 
are thirty-three in number.” “Now the name Varuna is a contracteq 
form of Varu-na. It might stand for Varugas." 


The whole truth about Várumaih in AV is that the plural form 
occurs only in this mantra in the whole field of the Samhitds. But the 
context of the second line of the verse shows that vdrunaih does not 
mean ‘many Varunas’, but refers to ‘Gods like Varuna’, as it would be 
impossible to construe the significance of this verse without connecting 
it with I1T.4,5 of which it is contextually a continuation. Verse 5 speaks 
of king Varunas invitation to the person addressed. The context 
establishes definitely that Varuna here is a single entity and the plural 
form has only a stylistic secondary sense which may be a usage possibly 
inherited from Indo-Iranian. For instance, in Gatha Avesta, yas. 30.9, 
a single entity Ahura Mazda is represented in the plural form : Mazád:- 
ca-Ahurranhas. 


Isolated occurrences of plural in the secondary sense of ‘aspects’ 
met with here and there in OIA are challenging enough for a systematic 
and comprehensive presentation of the stylistic plural in OIA.— S.R. 


312. Wadhwani, Yashodhara K. :— Daftari on Brhadaranyakopanigad 
V4.9, : 


BDCRI, XXXV, Nos, 3-4, 1976, pp. 145-151. 


s The controversy regarding the verse Br. IV.4.9. concerns not just 9 
Iis true purport alone but the whole of the i Yajnavalkya ( 
Gom 19.335 ha e of the teaching of Yaj5 


After discussing the eschatology of an ordinary man Y turns his 
attention to the opposite type of man and states : “He who desires 20 
er eee p objects) and is disinterested (in the fruit of his deeds since ie 
: sfied his desires by desiring for the Self (alone),- his Organ 

o not depart. Being Brahman, he merges into Brahman.” (BY. 146): 


In support of this, he quotes Br. 1V.4.7., etc. 


K.L. paftari 


Saükara's comme n 
jgads. 


nt on these verses is not acceptable. 
p and Realistic Interpretation of the Upon", - 
gives a novel interpretation. He holds that the statement esa pantie 


has 
of Y to the effect that whatever d a 
wards, is not his own view but that 
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CI 
certain Brahmadeva called Ananda (who ic religi 
9. in 3103 B.C). He argues that a ie to it we Mer 
a Be orans y been thrown at 
d= 
ho Wadhwani refutes Daftari's interpretation and says in Resume 
ed “There is no real contradiction between what Y teaches Janaka in p. 
1V.3.35 to IV.4.9. and what he has told elsewhere (in 2.4.12: 3.2.11, etc jl 
Evidently, therefore, the sequel IV.3.35 to IV.4.9. contains on but Y's 
e own views with occasional quotations from other sources which are 


already marked with tadesa Slokah, or the like, —S.R. 
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graphy : A Purànic and 
Agamic Study. 
979 8. Religious Contribution to M. Neela Annamalai 


the Development of Krishnan 
Temple Architecture with 
Special Reference to Shore 
Temple Mahabalipuram. 
9. A Comparative Study of A.P. Singh Bhopal 
the Forts and Fortifica- 
tion in M.P. 
10. A Critical Study of the S.K. Bajpai Bhopal 
Gupta Sculpture with 
Special Reference to M.P. 
ll. Pürvi Malava ki Pracina Sadhna Dixit Bhopal 
Mirtikala ka Adhyayana. 
12. Studies on Music in S. Bandyopadhyaya Burdwan 
Sanskrit Literary Sources. 
13. Mediaeval Marathwada: K.V. Deshmukh Nagpur 
Y An Iconographical Study. 
* The Cultural Content of P.R.K. Prasad Nagpur 
the Suhga Satavahana 
Art, 
15, Mahalaksmi Temple of R.B. Dabhade Nagpur 
Kolhapur. 
Hosangavada jile ki Sudha Dube Saugar 
Murtikala ka Vikāsa A 
Svi terahayi sati taka. 


16, 


Ta ma 
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Music and Dances as 
Depicted in the Art of 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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Sudha Malaiya 


Saugar 


III EPICS AND PURANAS 


Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


. Mahabbarata men Prakrti 


ka Anusilana. 


. Legend of Yayati from 


Purànas to the Modern 
Period. 


. The Solar Lore in the 


Puranas with Special 
Reference to Skanda 
Purana. 


. Srimadbhagavad men 


Nari Citrana. 


. Jain Harivaméa Purana 


kā Samskrtika Adhya- 
yana. 


. Markandeya Purāņa kā 


Aitihāsika tathā Sàmskr- 
tika Vivecana. 


. Philosophy of Apadharma 


in the Mahabharata. 


. Santi Parva men Prati- 


padita Acára Dharma ka 
Samalocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 


Virendra Kumar 


Grish Chand 
Sharma 


N.K. Sharma 


Kusum Sharma 


Laxmi Jain 


Partibha Pandey 


Deo Kumar 


S. Dwivedi 


Saugar 


Aligarh 


Bombay 


Kurukshetra 


Saugar 


Saugar 


Aligarh 


Jabalpur 


PRACI 


1976 


1978 


1978 


1978 


1978 


1978 


1979 


1979 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Nandi Purana : Teaxt and 
Study. 

Critical Study of the 
Ritual Legends from 
Brahmanas. 


. The Code of Conduct in 


the Mahabharata. 
A Study of the Ramayana 
as Precursor of the Later 


_ Ornate Epics. 


B.P. Pandya 


P.P. Deshpande 


L.S. Ghate 


Sukla Guha 
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Bombay 


Bombay 


Burdwan 
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13. A Comparative Study Eliza Sarma Gauhati 
of Valmiki Ramayana 
1 and the Ramayana of 
Madhava Kandali. 


14. Bhavisya Puràpa : eka  Mukutdhari Kashi Vidyapeeth 
Anu$ilana. Mishra Varanasi 
15. Upapurápaoh men Upa- Raghunath Pathak Kashi Vidyapeeth 
labdha Vedanga eka Varanasi 
Adhyayana. 
5 16. Śrīmadbhāgavatapurāņa Ramesh Mishra Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
ke Pramukha Akhyāna. Varanasi 
3 17. Purāņoù men Siva- Sarita Bhargava Rajasthan 
Visayaka Stutiyon ka 
Anusilana. 


IV—EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


B Ph.D./D Phil. 
1 1. Uttara Bharatiya Shyamsunder Saugar 
Guptottara Kalina Mud- Dube 
raon ka Adhyayana 
3 (From about 550 to 1200 
A.D.) ; 
2. Malavaksetra ke Jana- Shefali Saugar 
) padiya Sikkon ka Adhya- Bhattacharya 
yana. 
) 
VI—HISTORY 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
- Critical and Cultural G.J. Desai M.S.U., Baroda 1979 
Study of the Kaumarikha 
Khanda. 
Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. A Cultural History of A.K. Chandorkar Bhopal : 
the Inscriptions from z 
Madhya Pradesh (1000- 

1300 A.D.). : 
- A Critical Study of His- Jinendra Kumar Bhopal e 
toriography with special Jain Eum 
Reference to Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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4. Svargadeva Rudrasimha D.K. Saikia Gauhati 
and His Time. 
jl 5. Kumara Bhaskaravarman M. Devi Barua Gauhati 
| and His Time. 
ei 6. JejakabhuktikiPrácinatà, Om Dutt Shukla  Saugar 1. I 
; Dhàrmika Ksetra, Durga 
tathà Jana-Jivana ka 2. 1 
Adhyayana (from the 
beginning to the 13th 3. | 
Sati). 
i 
4. 
VII—INDIA AND THE WORLD 
S 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) | 
A 1. The Impact of Hindu P. Tulavardhan M.S.U., Baroda 1979 | 
A ~ * and Buddhist Philosophy dm 
] on Arts in India and 
Thailand, 
VIII-LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
4 1. Democratic Elements in Suman Bala Panjab 1978 
: Ancient Monarchy, 
: 2. Prácina evam Madhya- Rama Sharma Saugar 1978 T 
{ kalina Rajanitika 
Vicàraka. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Ph.D./D.Phi]. 

3. Political Thoughts i ; 
the Bráhmanas n A.M. Ashtikar ^ Bombay 
- A Comparative Study of K.R. Barua Cai 


the Political Ideals of the 
ntiparvan of the Maha- 


Veena Sharma Panjab 


Surukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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IX - LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


|. Linguistic Studies in Tula Krishna Jha Bhagalpur 1978 
Sanskrit Denominatives. 


2. Panini-Explained and V.K. Kshirsagar Bombay 1978 
Defended, 

3. A Critical Study of the Usharanjan Gauhati 1978 
Kachari Dialect of Bhattacharya 
Bengali. 

4. Aphorisms Indicative of Uma C. Vaidya Bombay 1979 
Option in the Astadhayi. 

5. Purusottamadeva-ni V.M. Bhatt Gujarat 1979 


Laghu-Paribhasavrtti-nu 
Vivecanàtmaka Adhya- 
yana (in Gujarati). 
6. Paniniya Sutrapatha aur Indu Dwesar Kurukshetra 1979 

Jainendra Sitrapatha ka 
Tulanàtmaka Adhyayana 
(Visesatah Sanjfia, Pari- 
bhas4 evam Anubandha 
ke Sandarbha men). 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


7. A Mathematical approach K.S. Bharti Aligarh 
in Panini with Special 
Reference to Astádhyayr 
Ch. III para I. 
8. Relation between Práti- A. Sadanadan Bombay 
Sakhyas and Panini. ER 
9. Paribhasendugekharavya- Manorath Kashi- K.S.V., Tirupati 
khyayah  Sarvamanga- nath Upadhayaya 


layah Sodhaptrna 
Sampadanam. : E 

10. Nàráyanaviracitasya M. Ramanuja- K.S.V., Tirupati 
Sabdabhüsanasya Sam- charya 
padanam. ees : 

ll. Atmanepada aur Para- Deenanath Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
smepada Samiksa. Chaturvedi Varanasi — 

12. Halayudha kā Koşaśāstrīya Murarilal Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
tathā Bhasasastriya Varanasi - 
_ Adhyayana. 
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13. Bhavananda krta kāra- Arvind Kumar Kurukshetra 
kacakra-eka  Samiksat- j 
maka Adhyayana. 6. 
14. Pātañjal Mahābhāşya Bhim Singh Kurukshetra 
men Pratyakhyat Sütron 1 
para Punarvicara. 
15. Siddhāntakaumudīi kī Ishwar Singh Kurukshetra 
Vedic prakriyā-samīkşāt- 8 
maka Adhyayana. 
16. Sanskrit vyākaraņa Laxmi Devi Kurukshetra 
darśana men Dhatvartha : 
Vicarah. 9 
17. Jaina Sakatayana aur Om Parkash Kurukshetra 
Hemacandara ke sütra- Sharma 
Pathon ka tulanatmaka : 
Adhyayana  (Visesatah 10 
sanjüà aur Paribhasa ki 
drsti se). 11 
; 18. Vrtti vicāra (vyākarņa Vidya Gupta Kurukshetra 
ki siddhānta Laghumafjusa x 
“4 ke Ádhàra para). b 
19. A Survey of Semantic N.R.P. Tarakine Nagpur 
^ Theories of Ancient Indian 13 
Schools of Thought. 
(A critical study in the 
light of Modern Linguis- 14 
tic Philosophy), 
15 
X—LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 
D.Litt. (Degree Awarded) K 
1, Penditaraja Jagannath on A. Gangopa- Burdwan 1978 17 
Aesthetic Problems, dhyaya 
. . lt 
Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
D.Litt. 
2. Treatment of Poetic S.P. Bhardwaj Jammu i 
Imagery in Sanskrit 
Poetics 2( 
3. Origin and Development R.V, Tripathi Saugar 
of Theatre in Ancient India. 2] 


Ph.D./D. Phil (Degrees Awarded) 


4, Sanskrit Sahitya meh Vee 
Sanskrit na Ckhad Saugar 
; Nibandha Saili kā Vikasa. dub ud 


1916 
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LITERATURE, ETC 


5: 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20, 


21, 


A Literary Study of 
Sanskrit Dramas of 16th 
Century. 

Vyayoga  Rüpaka ka 
Vikása. 

A Critical Study of 
Mabàáviracarita of 
Bhavabhuti. 

A Study of Samavakàra in 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy 


from the point of Practice 
and Theory. 

À Comparative Study cf 
A$vaghosa and Kalidasa 
with Special Reference to 
their Philosophy of Life. 
Critical Study of Magha’s 
Sigupalavadha. 


. Ramacandra Gunacandra 


Krta Natyadarpana ka 


Alocanatmaka Adhyayana. 
. Gopal 
Samiksatmaka Adhyayana. 


Champü eka 
Samskrita 
Ditakavye : 
natmata Abhyas. 
Modern Sanskrit Maha 
kavyas-1600-1975, A.D. 


Sahityatila 
Viveca- 


Literary Aspect of 
Bhavabhüti. 
Comparative study of 


Valmiki and Kālidāsa. 
Kālidāsa ke Rupakon ka 
Nataka Sastriya Vivecana. 


A Literary Study of 
Chandra-Prabha—carita 
Mahakavya, 


Minor Female Characters 
in the Drama of Kalidasa. 
A Critical Study of the 
Hammira Mahakavya. 
Vadibhasirnha’s Gadya- 
Cintamani: A Critical 
and Comparative Study 
(in Gujarati). 


345 


Ganesh Prasad Saugar 
Tripathi 


Ravinandan Saugar 
Tripathi 

Manju Dubey Aligarh 
Madhu Rani Aligarh 
Veena Agrawal Aligarh 
Mahipaty Bbatta Bombay 
Saroj Khandelwal Jodhpur 
Om Vati Kurukshetra 
Suman S. Ingle Nagpur 
M.M. Patil Nagpur 
P.M. Pande Nagpur 
Anasuya Devi Osmania 
Kusum Bhuriya Saugar 
Archana Aligarh 
Kulshreshtha 

Nirmal Dalela Aligarh 
Prakash Devi Aligarh 
J.S. Patel Gujarat 
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22. YaSovijaya’s Vairág- P.G. Patel Gujarat 
yerati: A Critical and 
- Comparative Study 
) 23. Kālidās ke Rüpakoh kā B.K. Saraf Jabalpur 
d Sastriya Adhyayana. 
24. Gopala Campu ka Shashikanta Bais Jodhpur 
Alocanatmaka Adhyayana. 


25. Critical Study of Hem- Manju Bala Kurukshetra 
chandra’s Kavyanu 
Sasana. 
. Sanskrit Ke Pramukha B.L. Sharma Rajsthan 


Mahakavyon men Sadré- 
yamülaka Alamkara. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


| 
| 
: 26 
| 


E 27. Vastupāla in Sanskrit R.S. Sharma Aligarh 
Literature: A Historical 
: Study. 
- 28. A Critical Study of the Sudha Garg Aligarh 
4 Kokilasandesa of 
Uddanda. 


A Comparative Study of Asha Kumari Aligarh 
Ancient Greek and 
: Sanskrit Stage, 
30. A Critical Study of the Rita Saxena Aligarh 
$ Mālavikāgnimitra of 
Kālidāsa. 
31, Ácárya Mahāvrat aur D.V. Singh Aligarh 
unki Kritiyan. 

Gadadhari : A Commen- V.D. Mehta Baroda 
on Sriharsa’s 
N adhiyacaritam by 


Baroda 


Bombay . 


Burdwan 
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36. Form, Style and Techni- Surendra Nath Burwan 
que of the Mudraraksasa Deo 


37, A Critical Edition of Bimalkumar Burdwan 
the Prabodhacandrodaya Chakrabartty 
with two Unpublished 
Commentaries & Intro- 
duction. 


38. Citramimamsa of Appaya Satyanarayan ; Burdwan 
Diksita: A Critical Chakrabartti 
Edition and Study. 


39. Poetic Conception of the Rabindranath Burdwan 
Earliest Available Indian Adhikari 
Literature. 

40 Abhidha-vrtti-matrka of Mridul De Burdwan 


Mukul Bhatta: A Critical 
Edition and Study. 


4l. Metaphor in Sanskrit Dipak Burdwan 
Criticism: A Comparative Chattopadhyaya 
Study. 


42. A Critical Study of the UdayachandRana Burdwan 
Haricarita of Caturbhuja. 

43. Candraloka —kuvala- Haripada Acharya Burdwan 
yanand-samiksanam. 

44. A Study of Manusya- N.K. Vijayanunni Calicut 
layacandrika, 

45. A Study of Mahima- C. Rajendran Calicut 
bhtta's Vyaktiviveka. 

46. A Critical Study on the P.K. Santha- Calicut 
Works of Uddanda. kumari 

47. A Literary Study of the Punya Barua Gauhati 

Works of SriSankaradeva. 

A Critical Exposition P. Chaudhury Gauhati 

of Siddhi Chandra Ganis 

Kavyaprakashakhandan. 


A Critical Study of the Anjali © Ghosh Gauhati 
Verse Portion of the Paul 

Mrcchakatika. 

Kashmiri Kavyagastriya Kedar Nath Jammu 
Granthon men Upalabdha Sharma 
Udaharanoh ka Samik- 

Sàtmaka Adhyayana. 


48 


* 


49 


50, 
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i 51. A Critical Study and R.C. Shastri Jammu 
j Critical Edition of 63. 
| Bhagwata Prasada 
j Carita Mahakavya. 
| 52. Kavya  Granthon ke Kanta Gupta Jammu 64. 
| Tikakara ke rüpa men 
Ratnakantha. 65. 
53 Narsiamhviracitasya A.K. Prabhakar ^ K.S.V. Tirupati 
Gunaratnakarasya 
Pathasamiksatmakama- 66. 
dhyayanam. 
67. 


54. Yajüe$varadiksitaviraci- J. Nageshwara K.S.V. Tirupati 
tasydlamkararaghavasya Rao 
nütanam Samsakaranam. 


55. Laksamapakaviviracitasya K.A. Balasubra- K.S.V. Tirupati 
Saharajiyasya Pathasami- manyam 
ksatmakamadhyayanam. 

56. Yàdavaprakàsakrtachhando Sridhar Vasista K.S.V. Tirupati 
Vicitibhasyasya nutanam 
Sanskaranam-samiksatma- 
kamadhyayanamca. 

37. Bukkapattanam Venkatà- K. Hymavatisam K.S.V. Tirupati 
caryasya Alamkarakaus- 
tubhasya Navinan `am- 
sakaranam. 


58. Sahityakalpadrumasya Chandrasekar K.S.V. Tirupati 
Samiksatmakamadhya Pandey 
E yanam. 


| 39. Krsnasudhiviracitasya K. Gayatri K.S.V. Tirupati 
Kavyakalanidheh navinam 
Samskaranam, 


j 60. Sahityadarpanavyakhyo- T.V. Chalapati K.S.V. Tirupati 
| petasya Kalindimukunda- 

CampUkavyasya navinam , 1 

Sarhskaranam. | | 


- Kremabudhaviracitasya V.M, Chakravarthi K.S.V. Tirupati | 
Alarhkara Sarvasvasya | 
Davinam — Sanskerapam | : 
Alocanatmakamadhya- 
yanam ca. 


11 


ES 


e 


6 


a 


. 


62. Influence of Kamagas 
t j > tra V.K. H i i tak 
On Classical Sanskrit ampiholi Karnata 


; Literature, 
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63. 


64. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


75 


76. 


17 


Rāvaņavadha aur Janaki- 


harana ka Tulanatmaka 
Adhyayana. 
Kavyamimamsa ka 
Parisilana. 


. Hemacandrakrta Kuma- 


rapala Carita ka Sahityika 
Anusilana. 

Bhamahakrta Kàvyalam- 
kara ka Parisilana. 
Kathávastu ke Vikàsa ki 


Drsti se Rama-kathà 
Visayaka Natakon ka 
Adhyayana. 


Candrasürikrta Hammira 
Mahakavya ka Anusilana 


Adbhutarasa-Siddhanta 
evarn Sanskrit Natakon 
men usakà Prayoga. 
Panditaksamarava aur 
Unakà Kàvya-Sàámskrtika 
evam Sahityasastriya 
Adhyayana. 

Dhanik aur  Bahurüpa 
Mishra ki Tikàon ke 
Aloka men Da$arüpaka 


eX 


ka Parigilana. 


. Alamkarasekhara-Samiks- 


ütmaka aur Tulanatmak 
Adhyayana 


- Kavikarpapüraracita 


Alankarakaustubhah eka 
Adhyayana. 


eka Samiksátmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Sanskrit Sahitya $astra ko 
Bhattodbhata ki dena: 


Padmagupta Parimal 


349 


Shambhunath 
Singh 


Pyarelal Tiwari 


Shivpujan Pandey 


Sacchidanand 


Shubha Mehrotra 


Munny Joshi 


Vijayalaxmi Tiwari 


Anita Kumari 


Ramji Singh 


Santosh Kumari 


Shama Mehta 


. Vadibha Singh krta Gadya D.K. Singhal 


Pushpa 


Yashpal Singh 


krta Navsáhasáhka Carita- Rathaur 


eka Adhyayana. 
Ksemendra ki Racanaon 
men hasya-vyanga. 


Budh Singh 
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Varanasi 


Vidyapeeth, 


Kashi 

Varanasi 
Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi 


Vidyapeeth, 


Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi 
Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi 


Kashi 
Varanasi 


Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi 


Vidyapeeth, 


Kashi Vidyapeeth, 


Varanasi 


Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi 


Kurukshetra 
Kurukshetra 
Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 
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78. Meghdiita-ki Tikyon kā Ashok Kumar Kurukshetra 94 
Sam —ksátmaka Adhyayan. 
79. Mudraraksasah eka sami- K.V. Joshi Kurukshetra 
ksàtmaka Adhyayana. 95 
80. Types of one-act Plays in K.M. Pavade Nagpur E. 


Sanskrit Literature. 

8). Lifeand Worksof Pandita R.P. Ksheersagar Nagpur 
Ksama Rao : A Study. 

82. A Comparative Study of L.D. Joshi Nagpur 
Sanskrit on Rukminivi- 
vaha. 


83. A Comparative Study of S.R. Deshmukh Nagpur 
Dramaturgy and Drama 
in Sanskrit. 
84. Depiction of Nature in Shelaja Bhed Nagpur 
Paficamahakavyas, | 
85 A Comprehensive Study V.M. Pavaniker Nagpur | 
2 of the Paficadagi of | 
hg Swami Vidyaranya. 


a, 86. The Creative Art in A.A, Gokhle Nagpur | 
: Sanskrit Drama. : = 
87. Sattaka-kivya: A Criti- Usha Nagpur l 

cal Study. Padmanabhan i 

88. Astanayikas in Sanskrit S.V. Khotpal Nagpur | 

Literature - A Psycho- | 

E logical — Study (Major | 


great Poetsand Dramatists : | 
of Kalidasa and post 
Kalidasa Period), 
x 89. The Commentators on V.R. Joshi 
T Kavyaprakaga : A Study, 
90. S.B. Varnekar's Sanskrit M.D, Jahagirdar Nagpur 
E Writing—A Critical Study. 
9] Rüpagosvami and his Pramod Shankar Panjabi 
= Dramatic Works—A criti- Joshi 
; tudy. 


Nagpur 


Tej Shankar Joshi Rajasthan 


Vasudev Shastri | Rajasthan - 
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94, Sanskrit Sahitya men P. Deoskar Saugar 
Sravyakavya ki Vidha- 
on kā Vikasa. 

95, Sanskrit Mahakavya ka M, Tiwari Saugar 
Vikāsa (1000-—1500 A D.) 

96. A History of Utpreksà Indrani Majumdar Visva-Bharti 
in the AlamkaraSastra. 


XI-- MISCELLANEOUS 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1. Games in Ancient India. Nizamuddin Aligarh 1978 


2. A Comparative Study of Bani Bhattacharya Gauhati 1978 
Madhava Kandali and 
Kirtivasa. 

3. Sanskrit Sahitya men Amar Singh Kurukshetra 1978 
Kurukshetra. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


4. Ganapatya Cult in C. Sundaramurthy Bombay 
Indian Culture and the 
Influence of Sanskrit 
Literature upon it. 
5. Social Concern in Indian S. Rajamohan Calicut 
Philosophy : À Study. j 
6. Religious Beliefs and C. Vahlalauva Gauhati 
Customs among the 
Mizos Before the Advent 
of Christianity. 
7. The Cult of Pilgrimage in Gauri Barthakur 
Ancient India. ; 
8. The Military System of R.C. Barman Gauhati 
Ahoms. 
9. A Critical Study of the Tilak Raj Kaushal Jammu 
Works of Sri Vishav Nath 
Keshava Chhatre. 


Gauhati 


10, A Critical Study of the K.M. Kalmangi  Karnatak 
Kausika Sütra. s ia 
ll. Puranoa kā mabattva aur D.C. Sharma pute: 


Swami Dayananda. 
12. Concept and Form of P.T. Chade 

Short Story in Sanskrit : 
A Study. 


Nagpur 
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13. Life of Buddhist Monks T.M. Meshram Nagpur 
and Nuns as described | 2 


in Pāli Literature. 


14. Snake Worhip in Ancient J. Nageswara Panjab 3 
India Rao 
15. A Comparative and Criti- Usha Rani Panjabi 
cal Study of Udayana 4 
Literature in Sanskrit. 
XII (4) - PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION : 
(BUDDHIST) 
Ph.D./D.Phil, (Degrees Awarded) - 
1. The Buddhist Philosophy Vijaya Rani Kurukshetra 1978 é 
as propounded in Mi- 
mamsa-sloka Vartika. 
2. Conception of Nibana in Upasika Sumon  Visva-Bharati 1978 
Thervada Buddhism. Vooyod 
Subjects on which Research is being Conducted [ 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 
3. The Buddhist Thought G.S. Manwar Bombay 
and Philosophy as known 
to the Brahmanical Autho- 
rities. 
4. A Comparative Exposi- R,N. Sarma Gauhati 
tion of the Vakyartha- 
matrka of the Prakarana- 1 
pañcikā, 
5. Jňāneśrimitra-the K. Bhaskara Rao Karnatak 
Buddhist Philosopher : A 1 
Study. 
6. An Evaluation of Sushila Kumari Kurukshetra 
Buddhist Theory of t 
Knowledge. 
7. Suttanipata: A Cultural B.N 
Study. -N. Khandekar Nagpur 1 
8. Contribution of Buddha- Bhikkhu G. Ratna Nagpur 
ghoşa in The Develop. 
ment of Buddhism. i 


XII B- PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


(Non-Buddhist) 
E D.Litt. (Degree Awarded) 
Sesika Dharmatattva P, Bhat 


$a. 


tacharyya Burdwan 197 
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10. 


. Jainism in 
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Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Sri Aurobindo and the 
Later Vedanta. 
Adhyatma Ramayana 
ka Samalocanatmaka 
Adhyayana. 
Anekanatvad ka Samik- 
satmak Adbyayana. 
Sanhkaracdrya ke Pra- 
kirpa Granthon ka 
Alocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

The Concept of Moksa 
or Liberation in Indian 


Philosophy with Special 
Reference to the Advaita 


Vedanta of Sankara. 
A Critical Study of 
Tarkabhasa. 


. Mahàkavi Balmiki ka 


Dārśanika Cintana. 
Religious History of 
the Bundelkhand Reg- 
ion from Earliest Time 
to 12th A.D. 

A Critical Exposition of 
the Sabdakhanda of the 
Bhasapariccheda. 


- Bhasarvafija ke Nyàya- 


sara ka Samalocanat- 
maka Adhyayana. 


. Sakti Tattva in Devi 


Bhagvat Purana 
Andhra 
Pradesh (Based on Ins- 
criptions) 


* The Development of 


Bhakti in Ancient 
India (from Rgvedic 
Times to 1200 A.D.). 


. Sanskrta ke Pramukha 
Nàtakop men Dharmi- 


katattva, 


y 
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N. Jaya- 
shanmukham 
K. Mishra 


R. Dosi 


S.D. Chaturvedi 


S.S. Buit 


P.C. Shastri 


Ganesh Singh 
Kaushik 
K.K. Shah 


Ashok Kumar 
Goswami 


Ganeshilal Sudhir 


Amita Mukherjee 


G. Jawaharlal 


Susmita Pande 


B.L. Anjana 


Annamalai 


Jabalpur 
Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Nagpur 


Panjabi 


Ravishankar 
Saugar 
Gauhati 
Jodhpur 


Kurukshetra 


Nagpur 


Panjab 


Rajasthan’ 
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1978 


1978 


1978 


1978 
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16. Sabdapramüna ka Alo- H.L. Bolia Rajasthan 
canatmaka Adhyayana. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


17. A Critical Study of M. Sharma Aligarh 
Bhavanaviveka of 
Mandana Misra. 

18. Adhyatmaràmüyapakà Madhu Sharma Aligarh 
Darsanika Adhyayana. 

19. A Critical Study of Shakir Ali Aligarh 
the Yuktikalpataru 
Ascribed to Bhoja. 

20. A Critical Study of Tej Vir Singh Aligarh 
Sanat Sujatiya with 
Special Reference to the 
Commentatries of San- 
kara and Nilakantha. 

21. Religious Sects in the V. Sharma Aligarh 
Works of Banabhatta 

22. A Critical study of the Vimlesh Kumari Aligarh 
Sriprasna Samhita as 

i related to the Paficara- 
trāgam. 

23. Sufism and Vaisnavism — A.R. Khaleel Annamalai 
A Comparative Study Ahmed 
(in Tamil Nadu). 

24. Metaphysics & self in J. Ranagasamy Annamalai 
Bhagavadgītā. 

25. Siva Siddhānta as ex- 
pounded in  Sivaneri 
Prakagana, 


26. The Concept of Tapas N.P. Deota Baroda 
in Earlier Classica] 
Sanskrit Literature, 


27. Ethics in Satkara- P.S. Chandrakant B.V.B., 
carya’s Philosophy, 


R. Kolappapillai Annamalai 


1 Bombay 
28. The Concept of Siva in Vj i i 
inod S 
the Nama Literature. EET me 
E29. Saükara Saugatà-Dvai- Adityanath Burdwan 
x4 ‘ ta-vada Samiksa, Bhattacharya 
0. Aryasaptéati: A Criti- Aparna Burdwan 


cal Study, Chakrabartti 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39? 


40. 


41. 


Foundation of Theism : 
An Indian Approach. 
Samavaya in Nyaya 
Philosophy. 

Concept of Nature in 
Indian Philosophy. 
Metaphysical Implica- 
tions of Gandhian 
Thought. 

Gandhian  Ethics— A 
Critical Study. 

The Problem of Illusion 
in Indian Philosophy. 
Sankardev aur Tulasi- 
das ki Vicaradharaon ka 
Tulanadmtlaka Adhya- 
yana. 

The Krisna Cult in 
Assam : A Study in its 
Antiquity, Literature 
and Philosophy. 

Later History of Vais- 
nava Faith and Move- 
ment in Assam. 
Manasa Cult and Lite- 
Tature in Assam. 

A Study of Mystical 
Thought of Sri Sri San- 
karadeva and Sri Sri 
Madhavadeva. 


- A Critical Examination 


of the Concept of Per- 


sonal God in Vaisnavism. 
- The Yogini Tantra—A 


Socio-cultural Study. 


* A Critical Analysis of 


the Bhaktisandarbha. 
Stutikusumafjali kā 
Alocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana, 

Nyayalilavati ke Sastra- 
ttha-sthalon ka Alocan- 
atmaka Vivecana, 


355 


A.N. 
Bhattacharya 


Biswanarayan 
Shastri 


D. Nirmala Devi 


K.C. Chacko 


S. Radha 
A.M. Singh 


B.N. Roy 


J.C. Pathak 


M. Bora 


N.C. Barman 


N. Mahanta 


S.P. Roy 


S.C. Bhattacharya 
S.R. Bhattacharyya 


Vidya Sharma 


Narinder Avasthi 


Burdwan 
Burdwan 
Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 
Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 
Gauhati 


Jammu 


Jodhpur 
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356 PRACT} PHIL 
Ne. 47. Vaifesikanyáyadar$ana- Chandrasekar K.S.V., 60. 1 
yoh Tulanatmakama- Sukla Tirupati 1 
dhyayanam. IBI. ( 
48. Viévadevakrtasya Sidd- G.Venkateshwara K.S.V., j 
` hantadipikikhyasya Rao Tirupati 62. i 
Sañksepaśārīrakavyākh- d 
yanasya Pathasamiksat- 63. / 
makam Sampadanam. l : 
49. Nydyamimamsasastr- N.R. Kanan K.S.V., ] 
anusárepa Vidhinise- Tirupati 64. 4 
dhàrya Vimarsah. : ] 
50. Sritatadesikaviracitasya N.R. Srinivasan K.S.V., ] 
Paficamatabhafijanasya Tirupati 65. 7 
Pathasamiksatmakam 
Sampadanam. 
51. Nrsimba vasanavarttik- P.I. Vasudeva K.S.V., ! 66. $ 
asya Alocanatmaka Nambudri Tirupati 
Bhümikasahitam Sam- 
padanam. 67. ] 
52. Tarkabhasavyakhayah P.N. Shastri K.S.V., j 
Tattvaprabodhinyāh Tirupati 68. | 
Pāthasamiksātmakam | 
Sampadanam. 69. 
53. Gangaramakrtasya Tar- R. Sridhar Sastry K.S.V., | 
kamrtavyakhyanasya Tirupati | 
: Casakasya Bhumikapu- 10. 
si rahsaram Sampadanam. 11. 
54, Nyāyasiddhañjana vai- R. Veeraraghavan K.S.V., 
Sesikadarsanyoh Tulan- Tirupati 72. ' 
atmaka VimarSah, 
35. Sastradipikabhattdipik- Sheshadri K.S.V., 73 
ayoh matabhedavisaye Tirupati ee 
Yuktayuktasamiksa, 
56. Vaiyasikasttropanyasa V. Venkataman K.S.V., 
granthasya  Sampada- Reddy Tirupati E- 
nam. 
S Vadiraja's Yuktimal- G.K. Nippani Karnatak e 
likà : A Critical Study, 
58. The Concept Of Kāla P. Rajagopala Karnatak 
in Dbarmakirti, Bhart- Acharya : 
thari Sankara, and Mā- 1. 
dhāva—A Study. 
39. Contribution of Dvaita V, Prabhanjana Karnatak n, 


School of Vedānta to 
. Indian Epistemology. 
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60. Nyayavaisesika men Nandan Lal Kashi Vidyapeeth 
Moksa Vicara. Varanasi i 
61. Govindalilamrta eka Prabhusingh Kashi Vidyapeeth l 
Anu$ilana. Yadav Varanasi T 
62. A Critical Study of Anita Hans Kurukshetra é 
Jaina Metaphysics. i 
63. A Critical Study of Jai Singh Kurukshetra | 
Sabda Pramana in | 
Indian Philosophy. y 
64. A Critical Study of Janardhan Sharma Kurukshetra 1 
Indian Theories of E 
Illusion (Khyativàda). 
65. Tripurárahasya (Jfiina- Krishna Devi Kurukshetra 
khanda) eka darganika 
Adhyayana. 
66. Syadvadmafijari eka Kiran Kala Jain Kurukshetra 
Samiksatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 
67. Matharavrtti-eka Sami- Raj Kishore Kurukshetra 
ksatmaka Adhyayana. 
68. Re-discovery of Kunda- Raj KumarKhera Kurukshetra 
lini Yoga. 
69. Acarya pujyapad krita Sanmat Kumar Kurukshetra 
Svarathasiddhi-eka Sami- Jain 
ksatmaka Adhyayana. 
70. Sakti Cult in Gujarat V.T. Padmaja M.S.U., Baroda 
71. Objective of Moral Jud- Anagha N. Nagpur 
gement. Munshi 
72. The Concept of Godin P.K. Chaudhari Nagpur 
the Bhagavadgita. 
73. Śwāmī Vidyaranya’s Vimal S. Pawnikatr Nagpur 
Paficadar$a : A Com- 
prehensive Study. 
74. A Critical Study of V. Pranjape Nagpur 
Nyaya Kusumaiijali. 
75. Sanskrit ke Pramukha Sushma Rani Panjabi 
Darganika Natakon ka 
Samiksitmaka Adhya- 
. yana. 
76. Sanskrita Sakta Stotra Hukmi Ch. Nagda Rajasthan 
Literature. - 
17, Bharatiya Darsana R.L. Kamad Rajasthan — 


men Manavavadi Cin- 


tana, 
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XIII—POSITIVE SCIENCE 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


1. Banabhatta ki Kritiyon Hitesh Kumari Aligarh 
men Vanaspati, i 
2, Treatment of Secular M.N. Joshi Karnatak 
Arts and Sciences in 
Someśwara’s Mānasol- 
lāsa. ; 
3. Vedang Jyotisya Sam- H.M.Y. Jaini M.S.U., Baroda 
ikshitavruti Vivecanat- 
makam Adhyayanam. 


XIV—SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


Pb.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


l. Mahabharata: Eka N.L. Gupta Nagpur 1978 
Samajika Adhyayana. 
2. Every Day Life in K. Kamala Osmania 1978 


Ancient India as Re- 
vealed in Prakrit 
Sources up to 1000 A.D. 


3. Pracina Bharatiya Stri Prabha Pandey Saugar 1978 
Siksà ka Alocanat- 
maka Adhyayana. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


4: Dharmagastroa kā Gitarani Agrawal Kashi Vidya- 
Samāja Darśana, Manu peeth 
aur Yājñavalkya. Varanasi 

5. Vaivahika-Vidhiyoa Srikrishan Mishra Kashi Vidya- 
B Tulanàtmaka Pari- peeth 

; e. Varanasi 

, ritical Study of Saral B 
Manu's Social Philoso- = fo 
phy. 

7. Social Mobility ip Bhoj Raj Punjab 


Ancient India. 
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11. 
12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


XV--VEDIC STUDIES 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


D.Litt. 
. India Throughthe Ages HN. Sharma Gauhati 
of the Smrtis. Doloi 


Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
A Critical Study of G.W.Pimpalpure Nagpur 
Anantacarya’s Com- 
mentary on the Kanva 
Text of the Yajus. 
Vedic Concept of Manas M.B. Varnekar Nagpur 
and Purusartha. 


Solar Deities in the A.C. Dass Punjabi 
Reveda. 

The Religion of Sata- R.N. Sharma Saugar 
patha Brahmana. > 

A Stylistic Study of the Neeta Agrawal Aligarh 
Second Mandala of the 

Rgveda. 

Bhel Samhita : A Criti-, Parbhat Kumar Jammu 
cul Study. 


A Critical Study of the M.R. Veerabhadra Karnatak 
Sayanacarya’s on the Swami 

Atharvaveda. 

Women in Smrtis R.P. Deshpande Nagpur 


. Mahidhara’s Commentary Jyoti W. Dehadrai Nagpur 


on Sukla Yajurveda : A 
Comparative Study. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 

Rudra in the Vedas. Alka Rani Aligarh 
A Critical Study of P. Sharma Aligarh 
Naradasmrti. 7 

A Stylistic Study ofthe R.K. Singh Aligarh 
Third Mandala of the 

Rgveda. ; 
The ASvamedha-A Study R.K. Singh Aligarh 


of its Symbolism. 

A Study of Taittiriya B.C. Goswami - Baroda 
Upanisad in the Light of 

Vallabhacarya’s Philo- 

Sophy. 
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16. Devala-Smrti — Recons- 
truction and Critical 
Study. 


17. A Survey of Boons in 
Upanisads. 

18. A survey of Upanisadb- 
hasyas of Sankaràácárya 
with Reference to Some 
Selected Topics. 

19, Vedic Mysticism and 
English Poets: A Com- 
parative Study. 

20. A Cultural Study of the 
Gopatha Brahmana. 

21. The Concept of Rudra in. 
the Vedic Literature. 

22. Yàska's Nirukta-A Com- 
prehensive Study. 

23. Literary Studies in the 
Principal Upanisads. 

24. Yàsk Evam Uvbata 
dwara Prastuta Mantr- 
Vyakhyanon ka Tulanàt- 
maka Adhyayana. 

25. Agvalayana Srautasttra 
Vimaréa. 

26. Rk-prütiSàkhya aur astà- 
dhyayika Tulandtmaka 
Adhyayana. 

27. A Critical Edition of 
Taittiryia Aranyaka with 
Introduction, 

28. Yaskiya Niruktaaur Risi 
Dayànanda. s 

29. Concept of Varuna in 

the Vedic Literature. 
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M.L. Wadekar Baroda 
V.G. Navangul Baroda 
Y.B. Oza Baroda 
S.P. Vora Bombay 
D.S. Ghosh Gauhati 
N. Devi Gauhati 
N.D. Misra Gauhati 
Nandita Gauhati 
Bhattacharya 


Pushpadevi Verma Kashi Vidyapeeth, 


Varanasi 


Savitri Sabarval 
Varanasi 


Mange Ram Yadav Kurukshetra 


Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
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Nawal Kishore Kurukshetra 
Raj Krishna Kurukshetra š 
Promila Rani Punjabi 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 


Oriental Institute, Baroda 


Vişņupurāņa Project : —The collation of two more Devanagari MSS 
is over and the checking of one Devanagari MS. is also completed. 
The collation of one more Devanagari MS. is in progress. The collation 
of two Southern MSS has been finished and their checking is in progress. 


The work of checking and arranging alphabetically the cards of 
the Pratika-Index of the Critical Edition of Ramayana has been com- 
pleted and the press copy of the said Index, which was left incomplete 
after the closure of the Ramayana Department, was also duly 
completed. 


The following work was published in 1978-79 in Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series : 


Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara, Vol. IX (Pratisthakanda) - ed. 
by K.V. Rangaswami lyengar (G.O.S. No. 167). 


The Department of Archaeology and Ancient History of the M.S. 
University of Baroda also conducted exploration and excavations at the 
Ghumli, Zekhada, Chandravati, Patan Valabhipur in 1978 and 1979. 
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REVIEWS 


GAUTAMIY ASOTRAPRAKASA OF KESAVA MISRA, ed. Dr, Kishore 
Nath Jha, Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, 
pp. 134-178, 1978, Price not mentioned. 


The authorities of the Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha Allahabad deserves thanks for bringing out Some important 
unpublished works of Nyaya philosophy. The present work is a com- 
mentary of Nyaya Sütras by Kesava Miśra 16th cent. A.D. is specially 
important for determining the text-reading and the number of the 
Nyaya Sütras, a tradition which was started by Vacaspati Mira I in his 
Nyayasücinibandha and Vacaspati Miéra II in his Nya) asütroddhara. 
The Nyayasücinibandha gives 523 sutras whereas Kegava Miára records 
320. Kegava Mióra has rejected some of the sütras accepted by 
Vacaspati I and added some not found in Vacaspati I. 


The editor of the present vol. Dr. Kishore Nath Jha 
deserves our special thanks for completing the arduous task of critically 
editing the text of. Gautamiya-sütrapraküía of Keáava Miéra. He has 
rigidly followed the Principles of textual criticism. The edition is based 
on four MSS., one preserved in the Allahabad Vidyapeetha itself and the 
others are from Calcutta, Darbhanga and Varanasi. He has rightly 
Pointed out that the Banaras and the Allahabad MSS. are copies 
of the Dharbhanga MS. and that the Calcutta MS. has a different source. 
In the scholary Introduction, the editor has discussed the MS. material, 
and about the author, date and place, the importance of this work in 
determining the text-reading of Nyaya-sütras. 


. The Appendix Contains occasional explanatory notes wherein the 
editor has pointed out parallel passages and thoughts in earlier works 
Of Nyaya. He has also added an alphabetical list of Nyaya sutras, 


a list of works and authors and schools mentioned in the text and aU 
exhaustive list of technical terms. 


_ Of course, in the text, there are some lacuna which the editor has 
tried to fill up as far as Possible, The 4 MSS. on which this edition 
qn aed do not contain the conm, of the Ahinka II of Ch, IL We boP® 


that with further discover "or will be able i 
y of more MSS. t ditor will be 
—. future to fill up this lacuna, cus 


5 Jam sure that Scholars will welcome this work of Dr. Jha, * 
nnn of hard labour and critical acuman.— G. Bhattacharya. 
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REVIEWS 363 


NYAYATATPARYADIPIKA OF BHATA VAGISVARA, ed. Dr. Kishore 
Nath Jha, Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, 
pp. 1 1584-49, 1979, Price not mentioned. 


ENN San PE eee SS 


Bhatta Vagi$vara is a little known Naiyayika of South India, He 
is different person from Vadi Vagigvara, the author of Manamanohara, 
In the commentary called Nyayatatparyadipika on Nyàyasütras Bhatta | 
Vagiévara has summarised the interpretations of Nyayavarttika and 
Nyayavarttikaiatparyatika. The present edition is based on one avail- 
able MS. preserved in Govt. Oriental MS. Library, Madras. | 


Prof. Ananta Lal Thakur, the eminent scholar of Nyàya, drew 
the attention of scholars to this important work. Under his guidence 
his pupil Dr. Kisore Nath Jha, who has already to his credit a number 
of important works of Nyàya, took up the editing of the text. He bas 
creditably performed the task and has given us an authentic text of 
Nyayatatparyadipika. 


In his scholarly introduction Prof. Thakur has proved that Bhatta 
Vagisvara might have been a pre-Udayana writer. 


The editor has prepared this edition with great care. The Appendix 
contains explanatory notes, list of the authors and works, concordance 
of Nyayasütras and a list of technical terms. The students of Nyaya 
will feel greatful to Dr. Jha for this valuable works. - G. Bhattacharya 


BAUDDHADARSANA KI PRISTABHOMI MEN NYAYASASTRIY A 
ISVARAVADA, by Dr. Kishore Nath Jha, Upendra Nath Tripathi, 
Sakuntala Mudrapalaya 34, Balrampur hous, Allahabad, pp. 1-266, 1978, 
Price Rs. 35/-. 


The problem of God in Nyayaphilosophy has drawn attention of a 
number of scholars in recent time. Profs. Jacobi Bulcke, Chemparthy, 
Oberhammer etc, have added to the literature on this subject. The 
present reviewer also made a study of Nyaya theism. The Naiyayikas 
and the Buddhists have produced a considerable amount of literature on 
theism. It has a history of philosophical dispute of more than one 
thousand years. The present work of Dr. Kishore Nath Jha isa 
valuable addition to the literature on theism, Dr. Jha, a scholar of 
Nyaya, has carefully analysed the Nyaya and Buddhist texts onthe —— 
theistic and antetheistic arguments. But the illuminating feature of : 
this work is its comparative approach to the problem. In his study ss 
many of the less known and unknown authors of Nyaya such as Sahkara = 
Vittoka, Avidhkarana, Vi$varüpa. Satananda, Adhyayana, Bhavivikt 
Trilocana etc, have came to light, The author has critically studie 
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364 PRÀCÍ 


the texts of Buddhist writers Dharmakirti, Kamalasila, Jü&anaárimitra, 
Ratna kirti and Kalyanaraksita. 


In the first chapter, he has traced the origin of theism in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, and has given us a summary of the philosophical 
literature on the subject. Chapter 2 confines itself to the theistic- 
arguments of Gotama, Vatsayana and Uddyotakara. The Chapter 3 
discusses the counterarguments of Dharmakirti and Santaraksita followed 
by a summary of [śvarabhaħgakārikā of Kalyanaraksita, of which the 
Sanskrit original is lost but preserved in Tibetan. A Sanskrit translation 
of this Tibetan version was prepared by M.M.. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya on which the summary of Dr. Jha is based. The Chapter 4 
concerns with the arguments of  Trilocana, Vācaspati, Jayanta, 
Satünanda, Vittoka, Sankara and Bhasarvajfia. On each point the 
sources of the opponents’ arguments have been carefully traced. 


Next chapter is based on Jñānaśrīmitra and Ratnakirti. Here: also 
the author has traced the source of parvapaksa arguments in Trilocana, 
Vacaspati, Satananda, Vittoka, Bhasarvajiia and Sankara. Dr. Jha has 
Clearly brought out the implications of the arguments of these less 
known Nyaya authors. 


The last chapter concentrates on Udayana’s Nyayakusumüafijali 


t In fact, Udayana was the last champion of Nyāya theism and it is 
i he who established Nyāya theism on a firm footing of logic. Udayana's 
A Nvāyakusumāňjali is noted for its subtlity of arguments and cryptic 
language. He has added some more logical arguments which have 
dominated the writings on Zśvaravāda by post-Udayana writers. 


„Dr. Jha has given a summary of the post-Udayana literature on 
theism which is preserved mostly in MSS. We expect from Dr. Jha a 
separate study of post-Udayana literature on Nyàya theism. 


= Iam sure that this work will be acclaimed by those who are 
| Interested in the development of Indian philosophical thought. 
—G. Bhattacharya 


OR sUTION OF THE BRAHMAN CLASS (IN THE PERSPECTIVE 
ES iC PRIESTHOOD), by Dr. Padma Misra, Varanasi : Banaras - 
Mindu University; pp. 288, 1978, Price Rs. 68/50. 


CER TUN of the important features of the social structure of Hinduism 
cult ural dominance of the Brahmans as a class who have all along 
co: n claiming hierarchical precedence over all other classes of th? 

Smmunity and have been assimilating non-Brahman, and in some C259 
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even non-Aryan, features to their ideas and ideals of Hinduism. It is 
their great capacity for assimilation and adjustment that has contributed 
to the preservation of the cultural traditions of Hinduism against all 
odds of history. Unfortunately the beginnings of this unique hereditary 
class of priests are obscure, and as things stand we cannot say with any 
amount of certainty that such a class existed in the pre-Vedic age or 
that it was adopted from the authors of the Indus Valley civilisation. 


The work under review, originally a Ph.D. thesis presented by 
Miss Padma to London University, makes an attempt to trace the 
evolution of the Brahmans as a sacerdotal caste through the process of 
fusion of the pre-Vedic Aryan aud the indigenous cultural patterns and 
religious beliefs. The author of this scholarly volume has studied the 
concept of Brahmanism by exploiting both the Vedic and the pre-Vedic 
evidence, the latter based largely on archaeological findings. She has 
maintained that society in the earliest period could be classified into 
two distinctive streams- an indigenous and an Aryan-sharing certain 


* similarities which facilitated their fusion, according to her, in the Vedic 


times. She has also maintained that the priesthood at this stage was 
dominantly functional and had not yet become a closed order. This 
she has sought to prove by a semantic study of certain key-words used 
for poet-priests in the Rgveda. The words are vipra, rsi, purohita and 
brahman (in masculine form). Dr. Padma bas, with a minute exami- 
nation of these terms in the Vedic texts, studied the development of 
this sacerdotal class in the perspective of the Vedic priesthood. 


She has divided her work into seven chapters. The opening three 
chapters have been devoted to a reappraisal of the earlier views on the 
problem, and the last four chapters take into account the concepts of 
vipra, rsi, purohita and brahmana respectively as they present themselves 
in the vedic texts. The work contains at the end a detailed and classified 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources and a general index. 
As rightly remarked by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Director of the Sanskrit 
Studies and Research at the Banaras Hindu University which has 
published the work, Dr. Padma has marshalled facts from all original 
sources with zare clarity of vision and intellectual disinterestedness. 


The work is a good contribution to our knowledge of an important 


aspect of our social structure, and its learned author deserves congra= 
research work. 


—-D.K. Gupta 


SUBANDHU AND DANDIN, by Dr. Maan Singh; Meharchand 
Lachhmandas Publications, New Delhi; PP. xx-518, 1979, Price Rs. 120[-. - 


Subandhu and Dapdin are two of the three great masters of Sanskrit | 
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prose, the third being Banabhatta. These three writers are not far away ‘ We 
from each other in chronology; they fall within a period of two hundreq duc 
years from about the beginning of the 6th century A.D. ! des 
but 

The volume under review is a scholarly work by Dr. Maan Singh, als: 
who is at presernt Reader in Sanskrit at the H P. University, Simla, the 


Based on his thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. by the Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi (1966). it attempts a comparative evaluation 
of the literary merits of Subandhu and Dandin chronologically the first 


and the last of the trio. These two writers who, according to Dr. Maan IN. 
Singh, are juxtaposed for comparison and contrast, have been studied NY 
in this work side by side with regard to their life and works and the Co} 


sources of the plots dealt with in them (ch.L-II), their technique of 
plotconstruction and narration (ch. III), descriptive art (ch. IV), art 


of characterisation (ch. V), delineation of sentiments (ch. VI), style tho 

and diction (ch. VII), and the use of poetic figures (ch. VIIT) in their Vec 

prose romances. In the last chapter (IX), the author has dealt with Gr: 

the two writers" indebtedness to earlier poets and their influence on Ag 

later writers. Besides, he bas given much additional data relevant to enc 

v the present study in the appendices (I-VIII) which supplement the hist 
á findings and canclusions arrived at in the work. Some of the notable ont 
findings and conclusions arrived at by the author are (i) that Subandhu Jay 

(between 385-465 A.D.) lived at the courts of the Gupta kings, E 
Kumaragupta I (A.D. 414-55) and his son Skandagupta (A.D. 455 67); ulti 


(ii) that the extent Ayantisundari of Dandin forms the earlier part of 
the full text of the Avantisundari with Dasakumüracarita as its later part 


with another portion, now lost, which might have existed and covered loc 
the lacuna between the available extent of the Avantisundari-Katha and Pro 
the commencement of the Da§akumaracarita proper; and (iii) that ae 
three widely famed prabandhas of Dandin were the KaviadarSa, d 
the Dvisaridhünakavya and the Avantisundrikathà (incorporating a 
the available Ayvantisundarikatha and the Dasakumü'acarita with some the 
portions lost in the middle and at the end) One may or may not por 
agree with Dr, Singh in some his conclusions, but the fact remains 
pu he has thoroughly discussed the relevant issues with reference à 
BOUE. opinions of scholars on them and bas exploited the us 
evidence i i i 
€ in full and in perspective, end 
eval 
ua ERN Re chip nd emily, | 
NUR. itical approach. The study is deep 4 of t 
is richly documented and is thus a good contribution to our under- 
standing of the literary achievements of Subandhu and Dandin and 2/5? j 
or reassessment of some of the long-standing problems relating f9 - Ny: 
ndin and his writings, which the present reviewer has also had an . lati 


occasion to discuss in his works, 4 Critical Study of Dandin and his 
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Works and Society and Culture in the Time of Dandin and in the intro- 
duction to his edition of Dandin's Kavyüdaría, The author richly 
deserves our thanks and hearty felicitations for the scholarly contri- 
bution he has made to the literary studies in Sanskrit, (The publishers 
also deserve our congratulations for neat printing and fine get-up of. 
the volume). 


— D.K. Gupta 


INDIAN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE BASED UPON JAYANTA'S 
NYAYAMANJARI, by Dr. C.D. Bijalwan, Heritage Publishers, M-116, 
Connaught Gircus, New Delhi, pp. 288, 1977, Price Rs. 65/-. 


Jayanta Bhatta is a scholar of Versatile genious, He has a 
thorough knowledge of the Nydva-Vaisisika, Samkhya, Mimamsa, 
Vedanta, Buddhism and Jainism etc, He has studied works of Panini 
Grammar, Vedic as well as classical literature, the Puranas and the 
Agamas. His vast learning has made his work, the Nyāyamañjarī, an 
encyclopaedia of Indian philosophy. The NM provides glimpses of 
history and serves as a source book of Indian epistemology and 
ontology. In this we find all systems in one, that too in a novel way. 
Jayanta's method of presentation is also peculiar one. He introduces 


the views of his opponents, analyses their merits and demerits and 


ultimately puts forward his own theory in simple and lucid style. 


In the NM Jayanta has discussed the nature, forms, the means and the 
locus of the knowledge. The present author discusses in detail such 
problems on the basis of his intensive study of NM in particular and 
the major works of all other relevant texts in general. No doubt, this 
is an Uphill task which the author has Completed successfully. 
Especially, while there is no commentary on NM. available except 
the Nyayamafijari granthibhanga, which only explains a few difficult 
portions. 


The work is divided into nine chapters. Dr. Bijalwan bas tried to 
coordinate, compare and evaluate the views of various thinkers. He 
has given his own observations throughout the text specially at the 
end of each chapter, in the form of conclusion. He has critically 
evaluated the views and observations of Jayanta Bhatta and pointed out 
his Shortcomings. I wish the author had traced the necessary refer- 
ences to the opponents’ texts and summarised in brief the contributions 
of their works. : 


However, the book is definitely a contribution to the study of 
Nyàya, It is written in a lucid style. Dr. Bijalwan deserves congratu- 
lations for his excellent work. —S.N. Shastri. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE OF NORTHERN INDIA, by Dr. Sukla Das, E 
Abhinav Publications, E-37, Hauz Khas, New Delhi—110016, . p, 413, editic 
1980, Price Rs. 95/-. first ! 
astro 
The book presents a lucid picture of social and economic life in of th 
India during the period of a hundred years from 550 A.D., a somewhat comi 
neglected period of history immediately following the glamour and the 
grandeur of the Gupta period. Of the fifteen chapters, the first chapter prac! 
introduces the topic and the range of source materials utilised while 
highlighting the inevitable limitations. The rest of the book is evenly 
divided to social and economic aspects. 
; scrip 
The work derives its excellence from the fact that the author has the I 
taken great pains to study all available data, literary, archaeological, tion 
` indigenous and foreign to make the delineation full blooded and com- Glos 
prehensive, so as to bring to life, as it were. in cc 
with 
On the social side, besides serious discussions on ‘Social Organisa- 
tion, Caste System, Position of Women and System of Education which 
are objective and illuminating, the chapters on Food and Drinks, 
oe Costumes and Cosmetics and Pastime and Recreations are particularly RAS 
interesting. The author has shown here that basically the tradition nanc 
persists even today and India has not registered notable changes in these Panj 
lines, notwithstanding the lapse of several centuries. The manners and 
7 customs of all classes of people are portrayed. d 
an 
j Landed Wealth, Agriculture, Industries, Trade and Commerce, 
System of Labour, Corporate Organisations and Money lending and 
Currency have been dealt with in a manner to present a composite view Astr 
of the economic pattern. Each chapter logically leads to the next and of c 
n the trea'ment is comprehensive, well-arranged and objective. The this 
" chapters on Landed Wealth and Agriculture contain much useful (vers 
1 Information, 
This is a very well-written piece of research and the bibliography !$ avai 
excellent and the publication attractive. : Aer 
—S.K. Maity Triv 
tion 
TANTRASAMGRAHA of Nilakagtha Somayaji, ed. by K.V. Sharmi ee 
een Yaranand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Ido 8 
Be et aoe University, Hoshiarpur, pp. Ixxviii 4-387, 
read 
EE Nilakantha Somayaji (1444-1545 A.D.) was one of the eminen 
Tus astronomers of mediaeval times. He composed about a b 
Works on astronomy of which Tantrasarigraha is a major one. The P JYc 
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edition contains the text of work alongwith two commentaries. The 
first commentary entitled Yuktidipika is an elaborate exposition of the 
astronomical concepts and calculations and covers the first four chapters 
of the work. For the rest of the part of the work the second concise 
commentary entitled Laghuvivrti has been added. Yuktidipika presents 
the rationale of mathematics and astronomy as understood and 
practised in Kerala during the sixteenth century A.D. 


The editor has laboured hard to examine as many as twelve manu- 
scripts available in various Indian libraries and has been able to present 
the highly instructive work for the first time. The historical introduc- 
tion of the edition and the four appendix including the Index, 
Glossary of technical terms are helpful for the scholars interested 
in comparative study of early Indian mathematics and astronomy 
with contemporary advances in other civilizations. 

—A.D. Wadhwa 


RASIGOLASPHUTANITI, by Acyuta ed. by K.V. Sharma, Vishveshvara- 
nand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies, 
Panjab University, Hoshiarpur, pp. 1—41, 1977, Price Rs. 9]-. 


Acyuta (1550—1621 A.D) was a profound scholar in Grammar 
and Astronomy. He composed several works on the subjects. 


Rasgigolasphutdniti is one of his highly esteemed works on Hindu 
Astronomy which concerns itself in detail the measurement of longitudes 
of celestial bodies in the Rasigola (the sphere of Zodiac). He concludes 
this work with the enunciation of an important correction formula 
(verse 51). 


For the present edition the editor has examined two manuscripts 
available in Government Oriental MSS Library, Madras and in the 
Kerala University Oriental Research Institute and MSS Library, 
Trivandrum. In addition to the text of the work and English transla- 
tion the editor has given the verification of the main formula viz., the 
formula enunciated in verse 51 of the text by Napier rule of the spherical 
trigonometry. 


There are several misprints, e.g., the last line of page 13 should 
read cos w-cot F tan L= .. instead of : 


cos w=cos F tan L= .- —A.D. Wadhwa 


JYOTIRMIMAMSA, by Nilakantha Somayaji, ed. by K 
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Vishveshvaranand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit ahí 
Indological Studies, Panjab University, Hoshiarpur, 1977, | x 
Price Rs. 15/-. : 
This is a unique work in Hindu astronomy. The author, Nilakantha P 
Somayaji insists that the theoretical results should tally with those A 
obtained experimentally and is of the view that astronomical parameters 3 


and other constants should be revised periodically. He, therefore, 
examines critically the various corrections and compares his own results 
with those of earlier authors and in the light of this he suggests further 


A : p 
line of action. S 
The present edition is based on an old palm leaf manuscript avail- : 
able in the Kerala University. The editor, however, has examined P 
several other manuscripts also. He deserves admiration in bringing P 
out the work which gives an insight into rational scientific thinking of P 
Ancient India. —A.D. Wadhwa * 
JAYAVANTA SURI’S RSIDATTA RASA, ed. by Nipuna A. Dalal, À 
T L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad— 380 009, pp. 53-+140, 1975, a 
y Price Rs, 16/-. 
Jayavant Süri's ‘Rsidatta RASA’ deals with a story of chastity 
and charity, with the preservation of chastity by Rsidattā I 
despite a multitude of difficulties. Jayavant Siri lived during the end A 
of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century. 0 
i : - Si 
The editor Dr. Nipuna A. Dalal has given in a detailed introduction t 
an account of the author's life and works, the theme of the Rasa, the i 
various motifs of the poem, the tradition of the story of Rsidatta. She i 
has also discussed the metres, the figures of speech, the proverbs and idioms 
| used and given an index of some of the descriptions in the poem. She has d 
l also brought out the features of the particular cult and conditions prevail- i 
i ingin the times of the author. In addition she has written about the aim — 
i of the poem. She has taken into consideration the several texts avail- 
able and recorded the various variants, She has also added a glossary © ‘ 
important words, V 
[o 
Though Dr. Dalal has taken care tooffera literary criticism of th : c 
poem one regrets that it is too short and hardly helps a fuller appesa b 
tion of the poem, particularly in the context of a nearly total m 
of critical material on such works. But considering that it was origin? y I 
a doctoral dissertation one may overlook such gaps. Itis ine ae l 


thorough going piece of scholarly work and it does succeed in K faded 


) pe the interest in an older poem which otherwise would bave 
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nd : Oneis happy to know that another work of Jayavant Süri's, 
WE 4 ‘Sringaramafjari is also available in the same series published by the 
L.D. Institute of Indology. —Ramanlal Joshi 
ha PRACINA GURJARA KAVYA SANCAYA, ed. by Dr. H.C. Bhayani 
se and Shri Agarchand Nahta, L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad — 
TS 380 009, pp. 16++154, 1975, Price Rs. 16/-. 
re, | 
Its Dr. H.C. Bhayani and Shri Agarchand Nahta have produced a 
er pioneering piece of scholarly work in ‘Pracina Gurjar Kavya Saficaya'. 


Such a type of work has a manifold importance, chiefly poetical and 
lexicographical. Some of the earliest poems in old Gujarati as well as 


il- some in a mixture of old and late are included in the present volume. 
ed Poems belonging to old literary genres like Rasa, Sajjai, Barmasi and 
ng Phagu find a place in this rare collection. The poem *'Bharateshvar d 
of | Bahubali Ghor’ is considered to be the first Gujarati poem of which | 
da so many speak but rarely known where to find it, This volume comes | 


to the rescue of such readers who are in search of such basic material 
; for literary study. However the book need not be considered only as 
5, a collection of specimens of old Gujarati Languages, it has several poems 
which are marked by unmistakable poetical value. 


ty This book is done with a high degree of taste and loving labour. 
E It has the usual useful features like the description of manuscripts, 
1 


account of dates and authorships, and an account of linguistic pecularities 
of typical poems and the various metres used by the poets, in the 
scholary introduction to the book. One cannot but praise such a 


thorough piece of literary editing, since this can stand as a model to 
He many future editorial attempts. The glossary given at the end also 
nc indicates the seriousness of the editors since they not only give meanings 
S but even the places of occurrence which is not usually done even in 
dictionaries, All these aids to study are sure to give the reader an 
m idea of old Gujarati poetry from the earliest beginnings. 
i Though C.D. Dalal made a beginning in this direction by producing 
3 ‘Prāchīna Gurjar Kavya’ on the Gaekwad Oriental Series the present 

volume is certainly a worthy successor to the earlier volumes and it 
he could be regarded as a continuation of the tradition of such scholarly 
2 contribution. The editors certainly not only deserve our cnp 
(e but gratitude. — Ramanlal Joshi. 
: KAVYA-PRAKASADARPANA OF — VISVANATHA, S P 
J4 Dr. Goparaju Rama, Manju Prakashan, Allahabad-2, pp. 8 +108, 
d 1979, Price Rs. 16/-. E 


The Darpana was most eagerly awaited commentary on 
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Kavyaprakaéa, It has the unique importance since it has been composed E 
by Vigvanatha Kaviraja, the author of Sahityadarpana (SD). The SD 
composed on the line of Kavyaprakasa has gained a great amount of | 
prominence and significance. It discusses quite a good number of topics | Es 
dealt with in Kavyapraka@sadarpana. kn 

Dr. Goparaju Rama presents a full text of the Kāvyaprakāśadarpaņa E 
for the first time. Ina brief introductory note he discusses the general 
and particular aspects of it, ie., its author, date and evaluation. He 
mentions six characteristics of a good commentary, namely— clarity, fu 
originality, treatment, endorsement, refutation and~ perspicuity. He Sh 
deals with every point with apt illustrations and conclude that Darpana of 
explains each word of the Kavyaprakasa. It clarifies the idea of Mammata ar 
and shows a modification rather than to a straightway refutation of it. án 
The editor has pointed out that Vi$vanatha seems to support the views TI 
of Mammata, he is not a sort of rival to him, but he has shown ES 
adherence to the text. He is, therefore a good commentator. - 

i The editor has spared no pain to make the edition useful for the S 
readers. He reproduces the text as faithfully as possible. He has tried F 
to trace the sources of quotations taken from other- works, pointed out Pi 
the different readings and suggested some devices for correcting Pi 
the text. It would be better, however, if the remaining mistakes are 
corrected, 

5 th 
Notwithstanding, the world of scholars should be thankful to the ty 

- learned editor for making available this work to the scholars and students al 
of Indian Aesthetics, —S.N. Shastri ii 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT ASSA M, by Mukund Madhava Sharma, * E 

j Department of Publication, Gauhati University, pp. 374-329, 1978, i ol 

j plates LX VII, Price Rs. 70/-. ^ 

1 C 

| Professor Sharma has made sincerest endeavour to present the most (c 

j comprehensive and most perfect study of the inscriptions of Ancient s; 

| Assam. The inscriptions belong to the period beginning from the s S 

| century A.D. upto the end of the twelfth century A.D. The wor 

| Covers text, translation and notes on twenty-seven inscriptions along- 

| with an Introduction bearing the ancient history of Assam. The pur P 
Au Is a critical study of the literary and epigraphical mater? $ 
lating to the history of Assam. The value of the book is enhanced $ 


a Foreword from the eminent historian, A.L. Basham. 


The. critical assessment of the Agni Videgha Madhava episode; of 
fh d pragjyotiga of the Samkhyayana Grhyasamgraha, the referenc in « 
; M city of Pragijyotisa in the Ramayana and of the Naraka €P Org . 


wor 
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the Mahabharata and the Puranas provides a new outlook for the 
scholars interested in ancient Indian literature. 


The work will be very much useful for the students of history and 
geography of Assam, particularly of the Brahmputra Valley, the region 
known as Kamarüpa in ancient days. The upper classes of this valley 
adopted Sanskritic culture since early Christian era and the present 
work is a study of the epigraphs belonging to the kings of these classes. 


By bringing together these inscriptions in a single volume with 
full analysis, note and accurate traditions for each of them, Professor 
Sharma has produced an invaluable source book for the serious student 
of Assamese history. A.L. Basham rightly remarks that the translations 
are marked by scholarly accuracy aud understanding while the Intro- 
duction is marked with a very sound understanding of historical method. 
The book is much more than a mere collection of sources, and a positive 
contribution to the historiography of the state of the Assam. 

—P. Gupta 


STUDIES IN THE SRAUTASUTRAS OF ASVALAYANA AND 
APASTAMBA, by Dr. Bhabani Prasad Bhattacharya, Sanskrit 
Pustak Bhandar, 38, Bidhan Sarni, Calcutta 6, pp. XIV-180, 1978, 
Price Rs. 40/-. 


The book consists of ten chapters, which present a critical study of 
the different aspects of Vedic rituals according to Srautasütras of the 
two great authorities namely, A$valayana and Apastamba. The learned 
author has critically discussed the Agnyadhana (setting of the sacred fire) 
in first, the Agnihotra (an obligatory rite for a house-holder, who has 
set up the sacred fire) in second DarSapaurnamdsa (New-moon and 
Full-moon sacrifices) in third, Pindapitryajna (performed in the honour 
of the departed forefathers) in forth, Kamyeistayah (optional sacrifices 
Subsequent to the New moon and the Full moon sacrifices) in fifth, 
Caturmasyas (sacrifices of the seasons) in sixth, Agrayana sactifice 
(offering of the first fruits) in seventh, Nirudhapasumedha (Animal 
sacrifice) in eighth, the Prakrti (the norm) and Vikrti (modification) of 
Soma sacrifices and the Prayascittas (expiation-rites) in the tenth chapter. 


The author has discussed all the topics in the lucid Sanskrit. In Pe 
Prastavikam (Introduction) the relation of mantra brahmana an 
rautasütras, the base and thesignificance of Aévalayana.and Apastamba 
rautasütras, the home land of Aévalayana and Apastamba and other 
such matters of general importance have been ably presented. 


The work is a commendable piece of research a 
to the students and scholars interested in detailed st 
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The work lacks the Bibliography and the Index of technical Words 
which would have made this study more useful. — K.D. Shastri 


RAMAKERTI (XVIE-XVIIE Siecles) (Ramakerti 16th-17th centuries), 
(in French), by Saveros Pou de L'E. Cole Francaise de Extreme Oriet, 
Paris, Vol. CXVII, pp. 1-330, 1979, price not mentioned. 


The volume contains the entire Ramakerti Text in Khmer script 
comprising 5034 verses in Tripadi metre with a foreword in French 
about the source, ^. - N.D. Ghosh 


SIDDHANTA-DARPANAM, by Nilakantha Somayaji Vishveshvaranand 
Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indological studies, Panjab 
University, Hoshiarpur, PP xxviii+54, 1976, Price Rs. 12/-. 


Siddhanta-darpanam is one of the important works of Nilakantha 

- Somayaji (1443-1543 A.D.), a noted astronomer of Kerala. Importance 
of the work lies in the fact that Somayaji presents herein the astrono- 
mical constants as verified through his own observations, The work 
consists of two parts. In part I called Upadesabhdga (Theory Section) 
the author gives in twenty couplets (2-21) his views on the number of 
revolutions of the planets, their higher apses and ascending nodes 
during a definite period of lime, the epicycles of the equations of apses 
and of conjunctions, the measure of the aeons, the velocity of planets, 
the measure of the diameters of the Moon and the Sun the position of 


the city of Avanti, the situation of ecliptic and the conceptions of the 
epicycles. : 


: ne oe Il called Nyaya bhaga (Practical section) (verses 22-31), are 
Set-forth the eccentric and orbital circles, the sines etc, of the angles 


measured on these circles, the geocccentric position of the planets, decli- 
nation and its measurements, 


; The present editio 


3 : n is based on as uscripts 
including: one, many as seven man P 


Containing the commentary as well, inscribed in the 
OE script on palm leaf. Of these manuscripts six are preserved 
E pue x the Kerala University, Trivandrum, These are MS 
BU 25 1869-C; C, 1024 (E), 0358-1 and 975. The seventh 
Prakrit Ma us 6302 of the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
With Mason cripts. Though the editor has already edited the text 
SCR on (Adyar library Bulletin, 1955). Yet the publication of the 
JU AS D edition will prove useful to the researchers working on Hindu 
Astronomy. —A.D. Wadhwa 
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and Indological Studies, Panjab University, Hoshiarpur, pp. XXVI-+31, 
1976, Price Rs. 10/-. 


Nilakantha Somayàji (1443-1543 A.D.) a reputed medieval 
astronomer of Kerala composed about a dozen of standard works on 
astronomy. His work Candracchāyāgaņitam is a short work in 
thirty-two verses describing the methods for calculation of time from 
the measurement of shadow of the gnomon cost by the Moon and Vice 
Versa. 


The present edition of this work and its autocommentary is based 
on three manuscripts preserved in the Oriental Research Institute and 
Manuscript Library of the Kerala University, Trivandrum. These are 
MS No. 5862-B, 5877-B and 475-I. 


Sharma, the editor ofthe present edition has laboured hard in 
bringing out the text with translation and appendices. This will 
certainly be of great value of researchers working on the history of 


science and mathematics of ancient and medieval India. 
— A.D. Wadhwa 


PHILOSOPHY OF NIMBĀRKA : Madan Mohan Agrawal 
(Distributor) Bhargava Book House, Agra, pp.1-144, 1977, Price 
Rs. 40/-. 


Nimbarka school of Vedanta which advocates dualistic-cum-non- 
dualistic Philosophy has not been fully studied by modern scholars. . 
Only two scholars, Dr. Roma Chaudhary and Dr. Umesh Mishra have | 
made notable contribution to the study of Nimbarka philosophy. 
Mahamahopadhayaya Gopinath Kaviraj has written a very learned | 
article on the view point of Nimbarka, published in Bengali from | 
Burdwan, Dr. Agrawal has rendered signal service by focussing atten- | 
tion on Nimbarka’s contribution to Indian Philosophy which has 
remained neglected so far for a variety of reasons. | 


The work under review, a Ph.D. thesis of Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity is divided into two parts viz, (1) Dvaitadvaita Philosophy 
(2) Relation of Jiva and Brahman. In the first part the learned author l 
has critically examined Nimbārka’s Conception of Jiva, Jagat and F x 
Brahman and also given an appraisal of Nimbarka’s well known doctrine = 
Of Svabhavikabhedabhedavada. s ne MEE 


The second part which has been sub-divided into 5 chapter due 
learned scholar has discussed a number of important topics suc d 2 
Concept of Relation, Types of Relation and also traced. the ote ^ re : 
development of Doctrine of difference and non-difference from histori 
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376 PRAct | | 
perspective. A comparative study of the delation of Jiva and Brahman 
as postulated by other acárya's of Vedanta such as Sañkarācāry a, 
Rāmānuja, Bhaskara Madhavacarya, Vallabhācārya Srikantha, Sripati etc. 
is very illuminating. The author has rightly highlighted the Svabhavika 
bhedábedavada of Nimbarka which forms the very fundamental Concept 
and also contribution of Nimbarka to Indian Philosophical think, The 
exposition through out the book is both lucid and illuminating and 
the author deserves congratulation for producing such a wonderful | 
work in the unexplored field of Nimbarka philosophy. The book would 
prove a boon to all those who are interested in the. branch of Vedanta. 


The printing and get up are excellent. e 
—D.B. Sen Sharma 


VEDA PRAMANYA MIMAMSA TATHA R$! DAYANANDA, by 
Dr. Srinivas Shastri, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, pp. 1-543, 
1980-8:, Price Rs. 50/-. 


Kurukshetra University made a distinct contribution to the field 
of Dayànanda studies by publishing three very learned volumes 
on the thoughts and the works of Swami Dayananda, the great 
social reformer and harbinger of new line of religio-philosophical 
thinking in India. Dr. Shastri’s latest book on Vedapràmanya (Validity 
of Vedas) as conceived by Swàmi Dayananda is a laudable attempt at 
critical appraisal of Dayananda’s thoughts. The Validity of Vedic 
sayings Which, according to the ancient tradition, are the mystic 
experiences of the ancient Sages has attracted the attention of all great 
acáryas of Orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy. The prominentamong 
them being the Mimarhsakas, Like these ācāryas who have tried to prove 
a the intrinsic validity of the Vedic members, Swami Daydnanda too 
à has advocated the self validity of Vedic Sayings. The conclusions 
are same but their approach i. slightly different this fact has been 
brought out by the erudite Scholar in lucid and convincing manner. © | 
The learned author has done well to authenticate the conclusions by 
Biving ample quotations from Sanskrit texts, The learned author has 
à made a scientific Study of the burning problem in the field of Vedic 
4 Studies for which he deserves all Praise. 
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" reproduced, He has made a distinct contribution to Dayananda Studies. 
2 { — D.B. Sen Sharma 


VILASAVAIKAHA, ed. by R.M. Shah, L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahamedabad, pp. 66+195+35=296, 1977, Price Rs. 40/-. 


Under the Prakrit Jain works series the L.D. Institute of Indology 
has brought out another important Apabhramáa text called Vilasavai- 
kaha by Sadharana. The text of this edition is based on the two 
palm leaf MSS belonging to the Jesalmer Bhandara (Kramanka 267- 
268 in the catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscript-Jesalmer Coll- 
ection. L D. Series 36.) 


It is written by Siddhasen popularly known asa Sadharana, who 
was a pupil of Yas$odeva. He composed the Vildsavaikaha at the request 
of the Lakshamidhar a resident of the Gwalior Fort. The story of this 
work is derived from the Samaraiccakaha of Acarya Haribhadra Suri. 
It was completed in 1123 VS. (1066 A.D.) written in Apabhratba it is 
divided into sandhis (Chapters). The work is important from the point 
of view of literature as it throws light on the regional development of 
the language. 


The text of this important work has been ably and critically edited 
by Dr. R.M. Shah which had earned him Ph.D. degree. He has given 
in Gujarati, a detailed introduction, annated text, vocabulary of the 
technical terms and appendix describing the cultural material contained 
in the text. 


The work is nicely printed for which the director of the L.D. 


Institute deserves: congratulations. f 
—D.C. Jain 
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The bi-annual Journal of Haryana Studies publishes learned research 
papers and monographs on the various facets of Haryana’s history, 
economy, politics and culture. It deserves to be in every library of 
Haryana, Twelve volumes of the Journal have been published so far, 1 
Each volume cost Rs. 10/- only. Back volumes are also available. 
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Editor 
Dr. P.C. Jain 


This Journal produced annually is a pioneer attempt ofits kind in 


the field of Arts aad Humanities to publish learned papers on a variety 
of themes. 


So far thirteen volumes of the Journal have been published. Back 
volumes are also available except volumes III, pt. 2, IV, V & VI. The 
annual subscription is as follows : 
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